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PREFACE. 



In fulfilment of the promise made to his audience at the 
end of the Second Part of Henry the Fourth that * the story 
with Sir John in it ' should be continued, Shakespeare wrote 
the present play, which is called in the first folio * The Life 
of Henry the Fift.' The date of its composition may be 
fixed with certainty. It is not included in the list of plays 
attributed to Shakespeare by Meres in his Palladis Tamia, 
which was published in 1598 ; and the reference in the Pro- 
logue to Act V to Essex's expedition to Ireland shews that 
it must have been acted between March 27 and September 
28, 1599. In all probability it was first represented in the 
summer of that year at the recently built Globe Theatre on 
Bankside. In the entries at Stationers' Hall we find on 
August [1600] * Henry the Ffift / a booke,' with As You 
Like It, Much Ado about Nothing, and Ben Jonson's Every 
Man in his Humour, was for some reason or other * to be 
staied.' But on 14 August, among the copies entered to 
Thomas Pavyer is * The historye of Henry the V*^ with the 
battell of Agencourt.' This is evidently the quarto of 1600, 
the title of which is : * The Cronicle History of Henry the 
fift, With his battell fought at Agin Court in France. 
Togither with Auntient PistolL As it hath bene sundry 
times playd by the Right honorable the Lord Chamberlaine 
his seruants.' 

The life of Henry had formed the subject of an earlier 
play, which had been performed before 1 588, in which year 
Tarlton who acted in it died, and was entered at Stationers' 
Hall on the 14th of May 1594 to Thomas Creede. The 
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entry is as follows : * Entred for his copie vnder thand of 
master Cawood warden / a booke intituled /. The famous 
victories of Henrye the Ffyft / conteyninge the honorable 
battell of Agincourt / .' It was printed in 1 598 and again in 
1617. As this play has nothing in common with Shake- 
speare's but the subject, it is for the present of no further 
interest to us. 

For the historical facts Shakespeare consulted no other 
authority than the second edition of Holinshed's Chronicles, 
which was completed in 1 587. The extracts which are here 
given, together with the quotations from the same work in 
the notes at the end of the play, will make this abundantly 
clear. It would be beside the purpose of this Preface to 
discuss the accuracy of Holinshed's narrative. Shakespeare 
took the facts as he found them and used them with a view 
to dramatic effect. That he had any political object in 
writing the play I find it hard to believe. But as this has 
been maintained by others whose opinion is entitled to 
respect, their views will be given subsequently. We will 
first deal with that about which there is no dispute, the 
narrative of Holinshed. 

Act I, Scene 1. ' In the second yeare of his reigne, King 
Henrie called his high court of parlement, the last daie of 
Aprill in the towne of Leicester, in which parlement manie 
profitable lawes were concluded, and manie petitions mooued, 
were for that time deferred. Amongst which, one was, fhat a 
bill exhibited in the parlement holden at Westminster in the 
eleuenth yeare of king Henrie the fourth (which by reason the 
king was then troubled with ciuill discord, came to none effect) 
might now with good deliberation be pondered, and brought 
to some good conclusion. The effect of which supplication 
was, that the temporall lands deuoutlie giuen, and dis- 
ordinatlie spent by religious, and other spirituall persons,- 
should be seized into the kings hands, sith the same might 
suffice to mainteine, to the honor of the king, and defense 
of the realme, fifteene earles, fifteene hundred knights^ six 
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thousand and two hundred esquiers, and a hundred almesse- 
houses, for reliefe onelie of the poore, impotent, and needie 
persons, and the king to haue cleerelie to his coffers twentie 
thousand pounds, with manie other prouisions and values of 
religious houses, which I passe ouer. 

* This bill was much noted, and more feared among the 
religious sort, whom suerlie it touched verie neere, and 
therefore to find remedie against it, they determined to 
assaie all waies to put by and ouerthrow this bill : wherein 
they thought best to trie if they might mooue the kings 
mood with some sharpe inuention, that he should not regard 
the importunate petitions of the commons. 

Scene 2. *Wherevpon, on a dale in the parlement, 
Henrie Chichelie archbishop of Canturburie made a pithie 
oration, wherein he declared, how not onelie the duchies of 
Normandie and Aquitaine, with the counties of Aniou and 
Maine, and the countrie of Gascoigne, were by vndoubted 
title apperteining to the king, as to the lawfuU and onelie 
heire of the same ; but also the whole realme of France, as 
heire to his great grandfather king Edward the third. 

'Herein did he much inueie against the surmised and 
false fained law Salike, which the Frenchmen alledge euer 

r against the kings of England in barre of their iust title to 

the crowne of France. The verie words of that supposed 

^ law are these. In terram Salicam mulieres ne succedant^ that 

is to sale. Into the Salike land let not women succeed. 
Which the French glossers expound to be the realme of 

^ France, and that this law was made by king Pharamond ; 

whereas yet their owne authors affirme, that the land Salike 
is in Germanie, betweene the riuers of Elbe and Sala ; and 
that when Charles the great had ouercome the Saxons, he 

\ placed thve certeine Frenchmen, which hauing in disdeine 

^ the dishonest maners of the Germane women, made a law, 
that the females should not succeed to any inheritance 
within that land, which at this daie is called Meisen, so that 

^ if this be true, this law was not made for the realme of 
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France, nor the Frenchmen possessed the land Salike, till 
foure hundred and one and twentie yeares after the death of 
Pharamond, the supposed maker of this Salike law, for this 
Pharamond deceassed in the yeare 426, and Charles the 
great subdued the Saxons, and placed the Frenchmen in 
those parts beyond the riuer of Sala, in the yeare 805. 

* Moreouer, it appeareth by their owne writers, that king 
Pepine, which deposed Childerike, claimed the crowne of 
France, as heire generall, for that he was descended of 
Blithild daughter to king Clothair the first : Hugh Capet 
also, who vsurped the crowne vpon Charles duke of Loraine, 
the sole heire male of the line and stocke of Charles the great, 
to make his title seeme true, and appeare good, though 
in deed it was starke naught, conueied himselfe as heire to 
the ladie Lingard, daughter to king Charlemaine, sonne to 
Lewes the emperour, that was son to Charles the great. 
King Lewes also the tenth otherwise called saint Lewes, 
being verie heire to the said vsurper Hugh Capet, could 
neuer be satisfied in his conscience how he might iustlie 
keepe and possesse the crowne of France, till he was per- 
suaded and fuUie instructed, that queene Isabell his grand- 
mother was lineallie descended of the ladie Ermengard 
daughter and heire to the aboue named Charles duke of 
Loraine, by the which marriage, the bloud and line of 
Charles the great was againe vnited and restored to the 
crowne & scepter of France, so that more cleere than the 
sunne it openlie appeareth, that the title of king Pepin, the 
claime of Hugh Capet, the possession of Lewes, yea and the 
French kings to this daie, are deriued and conueied from 
the heire female, though they would vnder the colour of such 
a fained law, barre the kings and princes of this realme of 
England of their right and lawfull inheritance. 

*The archbishop further alledged out of the booke of 
Numbers this saieng : When a man dieth without a sonne, 
let the inheritance descend to his daughter. At length, 
hauing said sufficientlie for the proofe of the kings iust and 
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lawfiill title to the crowne of France, he exhorted him to 
aduance foorth his banner to fight for his right, to conquer 
his inheritance, to spare neither blood, sword, nor fire, sith 
his warre was iust, his cause good, and his claime true. 
And to the intent his louing chapleins and obedient subiects 
of the spiritualtie might shew themselues willing and de- 
sirous to aid his maiestie, for the recouerie of his ancient 
right and true inheritance, the archbishop declared that in 
their spirituall conuocation, they had granted to his high- 
nesse such a summe of monie, as neuer by no spirituall 
persons was to any prince before those dales giuen or 
advanced. 

^ When the archbishop had ended his prepared tale, Rafe 
Neuill earle of Westmerland, and as then lord Warden of 
the marches against Scotland, vnderstanding that the king 
vpon a couragious desire to recouer his right in France, 
would suerlie take the wars in hand, thought good to mooue 
the king to begin first with Scotland, and thervpon declared 
how easie it should be to make a conquest there, and how 
greatlie the same should fiirther his wished purpose for the 
subduing of the Frenchmen, concluding the summe of his 
tale' with this old saieng : that IVAo so will France win^ 
must with Scotland first begin. Manie matters he touched, 
as well to shew how necessarie the conquest of Scotland 
should be, as also to prooue how iust a cause the king had 
to attempt it, trusting to persuade the king and all other to 
be of his opinion. 

* But after he had made an end, the duke of Excester, 
vncle to the king, a man well learned and wise, who had 
beene sent into Italie by his father, intending that he should 
haue been a preest, replied against the erle of Westmerlands 
oration, affirming rather that he which would Scotland 
win, he with France must first begin. For if the king 
might once compasse the conquest of France, Scotland 
could not long resist ; so that conquere France, and Scot- 
land would soone obeie. For where should the Scots lerne 
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policie and skill to defend themselues, if they had not their 
bringing vp and training in France? If the French pen- 
sions mainteined not the Scotish nobilitie, in what case 
should they be ? Then take awaie France, and the Scots 
will soone be tamed; France being to Scotland the same 
that the sap is to the tree, which being taken awaie, the 
tree must needs die and wither.' (pp. 545, 546.) 

That there was a resemblance between Shakespeare's 
description of the Commonwealth of the bees and that 
given by Lyly in his Euphues was pointed out by Malone. 
But that Shakespeare copied Lyly or that he was indebted 
to him for the idea seems very unlikely. In order to enable 
any one to form an opinion upon the point I give the pass- 
age from Lyly's Euphues as it stands in Mr. Arber's edition, 
pp. 262-4. Fidus is the speaker. 

* Gentlemen, I haue for ye space of this twenty yeares 
dwelt in this place, taking no delight in any thing but only 
in keeping my Bees, and marking them, and this I finde, 
which had I not seene, I shold hardly haue beleeued. 
That they vse as great wit by indu[c]tion, and arte by work- 
manship, as euer man hath, or can, vsing betweene theme- 
selues no lesse iustice then wisdome, and yet not so much 
wisdome as maiestie : insomuch as thou wouldest thinke, 
that they were a kinde of people, a common wealth for 
Plato^ where they all labour, all gather honny, flye all 
together in a swarme, eate in a swarm, and sleepe in a 
swarm, so neate and finely, that they abhorre nothing so 
much as vncleannes, drinking pure and cleere water, de- 
lighting in sweete and sound Musick, which if they heare 
but once out of tune, they flye out of sight : and therefore 
are they called the Muses byrds, bicause they folow not the 
sound so much as the consent. They lyue vnder a lawe, 
vsing great reuerence to their elder, as to the wiser. They 
chuse a King, whose pallace they frame both brauer in 
show, and stronger in substaunce : whome if they finde to 
fall, they establish again in his throne, with no lesse duty 
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then deuotion, garding him continually, as it were for feare 
he should miscarry, and for loue he should not : whom they 
tender with such fayth and fauour, that whether-soeuer he 
flyeth, they follow him, and if hee can-not flye, they carry 
him : whose lyfe they so loue, that they will not for his 
safety stick to die, such care haue they for his health, on 
whome they build all their hope. If their Prince dye, they 
* know not how to liue, they languish, weepe, sigh, neither 

intending their work, nor keeping their olde societie. 

' And that which is most meruailous, and almoste incredi- 
ble : if ther be any that hath disobeyed his commaunde- 
ments, eyther of purpose, or vnwittingly, hee kylleth hym- 
selfe with his owne sting, as executioner of his own stub- 
bornesse. The King him-selfe hath his sting, which hee 
vseth rather for honour then punishment : And yet Euphues^ 
al-beit they lyue vnder a Prince, they haue their priueledge, 
and as great liberties as straight lawes. 

* They call a Parliament, wher-in they consult, for lawes, 
statutes, penalties, chusing officers, and creating their king, 
not by affection but reason, not by the greater part, but ye 
better. And if such a one by chaunce be chosen (for among 
men som-times the worst speede best) as is bad, then is 
there such ciuill war and dissention, that vntill he be pluckt 
downe, there can be no friendship, and ouer-throwne, there 
is no enmitie, not fighting for quarrelles, but quietnesse. 

*Euery one hath his office, some trimming the honny, 
some working the wax, one framing hiues, an other the 
combes, and that so artificially, that Dedalus could not with 
greater arte or excellencie, better dispose the orders, mea- 
sures, proportions, distinctions, ioynts and circles. Diuers 
hew, others polish, all are carefuU to doe their worke so 
strongly, as they may resist the craft of such drones, as 
seek to liue by their labours, which maketh them so to 
keepe watch and warde, as lyuing in a campe to others, 
and as in a court to them-selues. Such a care of chastitie, 
that they neuer ingender, such a desire of cleannesse, that 
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there is not so much as meate in all their hiues. When 
they go forth to work, they marke the wind, the clouds, and 
whatsoeuer doth threaten either their mine, or raign, and 
hauing gathered out of euery flower honny they return lo- 
den in their mouthes, thighs, wings, and all the bodye, 
whome they that tarried at home receyue readily, as easing 
their backes of so great burthens. 

* The Kyng him-selfe not idle, goeth vp and downe, en- 
treating, threatning, commaunding, vsing the counsell of a 
sequel, but not loosing the dignitie of a Prince, preferring 
those yat labour to greater authoritie, and punishing those 
that loyter, with due seueritie. All which thinges being 
much admirable, yet this is most, that they are so profitable, 
bringing vnto man both honnye and wax, each so wholsome 
that wee all desire it, both so necessary that we cannot 
misse them.' 

It is not improbable that Lyly may have borrowed from 
Pliny's Natural History, Book xi, but the same source of 
information was not accessible to Shakespeare, for Holland's 
translation did not appear till 1601, and the Archbishop's 
speech is found substantially in the quarto of 1600. 

The incident of the tennis balls is related by Holinshed, 
who gives Eiton as his authority. Perhaps as Shakespeare 
(i. 2. 255) uses the expression * This tun of treasure,' while 
Holinshed speaks of * a barrell of Paris balles,' he may have 
taken it from the old play * The Famous Victories of Henry 
the Fifth,' where, on the occasion of the Dauphin's embassy, 
headed by the Archbishop of Bourges, the stage direction is 
*He deliuereth a Tunne of Tennis balles.' Holinshed's 
narrative is as follows : 

* Whilest in the Lent season the king laie at Killingworth, 
there came to him from Charles Dolphin of France certeine 
ambassadors, that brought with them a barrell of Paris 
balles, which from their maister they presented to him for 
a token that was taken in verie ill part, as sent in scome, to 
signifie, that it was more meet for the king to passe the 
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time with such childish exercise, than to attempt any 
worthie exploit. Wherfore the K. wrote to him, that yer 
ought long, he would tosse him some London balles that 
perchance should shake the walles of the best court in 
France/ (p. 545.) 

This circumstance is related by Otterboume, a contem- 
porary writer, whose narrative Holinshed quotes as Eiton, 
that is, the Chronicle of Eiton or Eaton, supposed to have 
been the work of Otterboume. The story is repeated by 
Thomas of Elmham, also a contemporary, in his Life of 
Henry V in Latin verse, quoted by Sir Harris Nicolas 
(Battle of Agincourt, p. vii, note), and printed in the Me- 
morials of Henry V (ed. Cole, Rolls Series). It occurs 
again in a manuscript English poem attributed to Lydgate 
(Nicolas, p. x), and of course is copied by subsequent chron- 
iclers. Caxton's version, which is printed in his Chronicle, is 
evidently from the same source as that of Cotton MS. 
Claudius A viii. As Steevens refers to the passage in Caxton 
for an illustration of the word * gunstones,' although there 
is no reason to suppose that Shakespeare had ever seen it, 
I give the words of the MS. as they are quoted by Sir 
Harris Nicolas (p. viii). 

'And than the dolphine of Fraunce aunswered to our 
embassatours, and said in this man^r that the kyng was 
over yong and to tender of age, to make any warre ayens 
hjon, and was not lyke yet to be noo good werrioure to doo 
and to make suche a conquest there upon hyni ; and some- 
what in scome and dispite he sente to hym a tonne full of 
tenys ballis because he wolde have somewhat for to play 
w* all for hym and for hys lordis, and that became hym 
better than to mayntain any Were : and than anon oure 
lordes that was embassadours token hir leve and comen 
into England ayenne, and tolde the Kyng and his counceill 
of the ungoodly aunswer that they had of the Dolphyn, and 
of the present the which he had sent unto the Kyng : and 
whan y* Kyng had hard her wordis, and the answere of the 
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Dolpynne, he was wondre sore agreved, and right evell 
apayd towarde the frensshmen, and toward the Kyng and 
the Dolphynne, and thought to avenge hym upon hem as 
soon as Good wold send hym grace and myght, and anon 
lette make tenys ballis for the Dolpynne, in all the hast that 
they myght be made ; and they were grete gonne stones for 
the Dolpynne to play wyth all.' 

We now return to Holinshed as the authority for the 
historical part of Act II. 

'When king Henrie had ftiUie furnished his nauie with 
men, munition, & other prouisions, perceiuing that his 
capteines misliked nothing so much as delaie, determined 
his souldiors to go a ship-boord and awaie. But see the 
hap, the night before the dale appointed for their departure, 
he was crediblie informed, that Richard earle of Cambridge 
brother to Edward duke of Yorke, and Henrie lord Scroope 
of Masham lord treasuror, with Thomas Graie a knight of 
Northumberland, being confederat togither, had conspired 
his death : wherefore he caused them to be apprehended. 
The said lord Scroope was in such fauour with the king, 
that he admitted him sometime to be his bedfellow, in 
whose fidelitie the king reposed such trust, that when anie 
priuat or publike councell was in hand, this lord had much 
in the determination of it. For he represented so great 
grauitie in his countenance, such modestie in behauiour, 
and so vertuous zeale to all godlinesse in his talke, that 
whatsoeuer he said was thought for the most part necessarie 
to be doone and followed. Also the said sir Thomas Graie 
(as some write) was of the kings priuie councell. 

* These prisoners vpon their examination, confessed, that 
for a great summe of monie which they had receiued of the 
French king, they intended verelie either to haue deliuered 
the king aliue into the hands of his enimies, or else to haue 
murthered him before he should arriue in the duchie of 
Normandie. When king Henrie had heard all things 
opened, which he desired to know, he caused all his nobilitie 
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to come before his presence, before whome he caused to be 
brought the offendors also, and to them said. Hauing thus 
conspired the death and destruction of me, which am the 
head of the realme and gouemour of the people, it maie be 
(no doubt) but that you likewise haue swome the confusion 
of all that are here with me, and also the desolation of your 
owne countrie. To what horror (O Lord) for any true 
English hart to consider, that such an execrable iniquitie 
should euer so bewray you, as for pleasing of a forren 
enimie to imbrue your hands in your bloud, and to mine 
your owne natiue soile. Reuenge herein touching my 
person, though I seeke not ; yet for the safegard of you my 
deere freends, & for due preseruation of all sorts, I am by 
office to cause example to be shewed. Get ye hence there- 
fore ye poore miserable wretches to the receiuing of your 
iust reward, wherein Gods maiestie giue you grace of his 
mercie and repentance of your heinous offenses. And so 
immediatlie they were had to execution. 

* This doone, the king calling his lords againe afore him, 
said in words few and with good grace. Of his enterprises 
he recounted the honor and glorie, whereof they with him 
were to be partakers, the great confidence he had in their 
noble minds, which could not but remember them of the 
famous feats that their ancestors aforetime in France had 
atchiued, whereof the due report for euer recorded remained 
yet in register. The great mercie of God that had so 
gratiouslie reuealed vnto him the treason at hand, whereby 
the true harts of those afore him made so eminent & 
apparant in his eie, as they might be right sure he would 
neuer forget it. The doubt of danger to be nothing in 
respect of the certeintie of honor that they should acquire, 
wherein himselfe (as they saw) in person would be lord and 
leader through Gods grace. To whose maiestie as chieflie 
was knowne the equitie of his demand : euen so to his 
mercie did he onelie recommend the successe of his 
trauels .... 
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' Diuerse write that Richard earle of Cambridge did not 
conspire with the lord Scroope & Thomas Graie for the 
murthering of king Henrie to please the French king withall, 
but onelie to the intent to exalt to the crowne his brother 
in law Edmund earle of March as heire to Lionell duke 
of Clarence : after the death of which earle of March, for 
diuerse secret impediments, not able to haue issue, the earle 
of Cambridge was sure that the crowne should come to him 
by his wife, and to his children, of hir begotten. And 
therefore (as was thought) he rather confessed himselfe for 
need of monie to be^corrupted by the French king, than he 
would declare his inward mind, and open his verie intent 
and secret purpose, which if it were espied, he saw plainlie 
that the earle of March should haue tasted of the same 
cuppe that he had drunken, and what should haue come to 
his owne children he much doubted.' (pp. 548, 549.) 

The question, which really does not concern us, is set at 
rest by the confession of Cambridge which is in existence in 
the British Museum, and is quoted by Sir Harris Nicolas 
(Agincourt, p. Ixxix). For dramatic purposes Shakespeare 
has placed the embassy of the Duke of Exeter after Henry's 
landing, whereas, according to Holinshed, it followed close 
upon the parliament at Leicester in 1414. 'Immediatlie 
after, the king sent ouer into France his vncle the duke of 
Excester, the lord Greie admerall of England, the arch- 
bishop of Dubline, and the bishop of Norwich, ambassadors 
vnto the French king . . . The French king receiued them 
verie honourablie, and banketted them right sumptuouslie, 
shewing to them iusts and Martiall pastimes, by the space of 
three daies togither, in the which iusts the king himselfe, to 
shew his courage and actiuitie to the Englishmen, manfuUie 
brake speares and lustilie toumied. When the triumph 
was ended, the English ambassadors, hauing a time ap- 
pointed them to declare their message, admitted to the 
French kings presence, required of him to deliuer vnto the 
king of England the realme and crowne of France, with the 
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entier duchies of Aquiteine, Normandie and Aniou, with 
the countries of Poictiou and Maine. Manie other requests 
they made : and this offered withall, that if the French king 
would without warre and effusion of christian bloud, render 
to the king their maister his verie right & lawfull inherit- 
ance, that he would be content to take in mariage the 
ladie Katharine, daughter to the French king, and to indow 
hir with all the duchies and countries before rehearsed ; 
and if he would not so doo, then the king of England did 
expresse and signifie to him, that with the aid of God, and 
helpe of his people, he would recouer his right and inherit- 
ance wrongfuUie withholden from him, with mortall warre, 
and dint of sword.' (p. 546.) It was ^before embarking for 
France that he * dispatched Antelope his purseuant at armes 
with letters ' . . . * dated from Hampton the fift of August,' 
141 5, in which he 'exhorted the French king in the bowels 
of lesu Christ, to render him that which was his owne, 
whereby effusion of Christian bloud might be auoided.' 
(p. 548.) 

Act III. *'But now to proceed with king Henries doo- 
ings. After this, when the wind came about prosperous to 
his purpose, he caused the mariners to weie vp anchors, 
and hoise vp sailes, and to set forward with a thousand 
ships, on the vigill of our ladie daie 4he Assumption, and 
took land at Caux, commonlie called Kidcaux, where the 
riuer of Saine runneth into the sea, without resistance. At 
his first comming on land, he caused proclamation to be 
made, that no person should be so bardie on paine of death, 
either to take anie thing out of anie church that belonged to 
the same, or to hurt or doo anie violence either to priests, 
women, or anie such as should be found without weapon or 
armor, and not readie to make resistance : also that no 
man should renew anie quarell or strife, whereby anie fraie 
might arise to the disquieting of the armie. [See iii. 6. 106.] 

* The next daie after his landing, he marched toward the 
towne of Harflue, standing on the river of Saine betweene 

b 
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two hils ; he besieged it on euerie side, raising bulwarks 

and a bastell The French king being aduertised, that 

king Henrie was arriued on that coast, sent in all hast the 
lord de la Breth constable of France, the seneshall of 
France, the lord Bouciqualt marshall of France, the sene- 
shall of Renault, the lord Lignie with other, which fortified 
townes with men, victuals, and artillerie on all those 
frontiers towards the sea. [See ii. 4. 7, 8.] . . . And dailie 
was the towne assaulted : for the duke of Glocester, to 
whome the order of the siege was committed, made three 
mines vnder the ground, and approching to the wals with 
his engins and ordinance, would not suffer them within to 
take anie rest. 

'For although they with their countermining somwhat 
disappointed the Englishmen, & came to fight with them 
hand to hand within the mines, so that they went no further 
forward with that worke ; yet they were so inclosed on ech 
side, as well by water as land, that succour they saw could 
none come to them . . . 

'The capteins within the towne, perceiuing that they 
were not able long to resist the continuall assaults of the 
Englishmen, knowing that their wals were vndermined, and 
like to be ouerthrowne (as one of their bulwarks was 
alredie, where the earles of Huntington and Kent had set 
vp their banners) sent an officer of armes foorth about 
midnight after the feast daie of saint Lambert, which fell 
that yeare vpon the tuesdaie, to beseech the king of Eng- 
land to appoint some certeine persons as commissioners 
from him, with whome they within might treat about some 
agreement . . . The king aduertised hereof, sent them word, 
that except they would surrender the towne to him the 
morow next insuing, without anie condition, they should 
spend nb mofe time in talke about the matter .... The 
king neuerthelesse was after content to grant a respit vpon 
certeine conditions, that the capteins within might haue 
time to send to the French king for succour (as before ye 
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haue heard) least he intending greater exploits, might lose 
time in such small matters. When this composition was 
agreed vpon, the lord Bacqueuill was sent vnto the French 
king, to declare in what point the towne stood. To whome 
the Dolphin answered, that the kings power was not yet 
assembled, in such number as was conuenient to raise so 
great a Siege. This answer being brought vnto the capteins 
within the towne, they rendered it vp to the king of Eng- 
land, after that the third daie was expired, which was on 
the daie of saint Maurice being the seuen and thirtith daie 
after the siege was first laid. The souldiors were ransomed 
and the towne sacked, to the great gaine of the Englishmen. 
.... All this doone, the king ordeined capteine to the 
towne his vncle the duke of Excester, who established his 
lieutenant there, one sir John Fastolfe, with fifteene hundred 
men .... King Henrie, after the winning of Harflue, de- 
termined to haue proceeded further in the winning of other 
townes and fortresses : but bi cause the dead time of the 
winter approched, it was determined by aduise of his 
councell, that he should in all conuenient speed set forward, 
and march through the countrie towards Calis by land, least 
his retume as then homewards should of slanderous toongs 
be named a running awaie : and yet that ioumie was 
adiudged perillous, by reason that the number of his people 
was much minished by the flix and other feuers, which sore 
vexed and brought to death aboue fifteene hundred persons 
of the armie : and this was the cause that his retume was 
the sooner appointed and concluded. But before his depart- 
ing thence, he entred into the towne of Harflue, & went to the 
church of saint Martines, and there offered.' (pp. 549, 550.) 

The chronicle then describes Henry's march from Har- 
fleur till he * found a shallow, betweene Corbie and Peron, 
which neuer was espied before, at which he with his 
armie and carriages the night insuing, passed the water of 
Some without let or danger, and therewith determined to 
make haste towards Calis, and not to seeke for battell, 

b 2 
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except he were thereto constreined, bicause that his armie 
by sicknesse was sore diminished, in so much that he had 
but onelie two thousand horssemen and thirteene thousand 
archers, bilmen, and of all sorts of other footmen. 

*The Englishmen were brought into some distresse in 
this iomie, by reason of their vittels in nianer spent, and no 
hope to get more : for the enimies had destroied all the 
corne before they came. Rest could they none take, for 
their enimies with alarmes did euer so infest them : dailie it 
rained, and nightlie it frefesed : of fuell there was great 
scarsitie, of fluxes plentie : monie enough, but wares for 
their releefe to bestow it on, had they none. Yet in this 
great necessitie, the poore people of the countrie were not 
spoiled, nor anie thing taken of them without paiment, nor 
anie outrage or offense doone by the Englishmen, except 
one, which was, that a souldier tooke a pix out of a 
church, for which he was apprehended, & the king not 
once remooued till the box was restored, and the offender 
strangled. The people of the countries thereabout, hearing 
of such zeale in him, to the maintenance of iustice, minis- 
tred to his armie victuals, and other necessaries, although 
by open proclamation so to doo they were prohibited. 

Act HI, Scenes 5 and 6. * The French king being at 
Rone, and hearing that king Henrie was passed the river 
Some, was much displeased therewith, and assembling his 
councell to the number of fiue and thirtie, asked their aduise 
what was to be doone. There was amongst these fiue and 
thirtie, his sonne the Dolphin, calling himselfe king of 
Sicill ; the dukes of Berrie and Britaine, the earle of Pon- 
tieu the kings yoongest sonne, and other high estates. At 
length thirtie of them agreed, that the Englishmen should 
not depart vnfought withall, and fiue were of a contrarie 
opinion, but the greater number ruled the matter : and so 
Montioy king at armes was sent to the king of England to 
defie him as the enimie of France, and to tell him that he 
should shortlie haue battell. King Henrie aduisedlie an- 
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swered : Mine intent is to doo as it pleaseth God, I will not 
^eeke your maister at this time ; but if he or his seeke me, 
I will meet with them God willing. If anie of your nation 
attempt once to stop me in my iournie now towards Calls, 
at their ieopardie be it ; and yet I wish not anie of you so 
vnaduised, as to be the occasion that I die your tawnie 
ground with your red bloud. 

'When he had thus answered the herald, he gaue him 
a princelie reward, and licence to depart. Vpon whose re-^ 
tume, with this answer, it was incontinentlie on the French 
side proclamed, that all men of warre should resort to ;the 
constable to fight with the king of England. Wherevpon, 
all such apt for armor and desirous of honour, drew them 
toward the field. The Dolphin sore desired to haue beene 
at the battell, but he was prohibited by his father : likewise 
Philip earle of Charolois would gladlie haue beene there, if 
his father the duke of Burgognie would haue suffered him : 
manie of his men stale awaie, and went to the Frenchmen. 
The king of England hearing that the Frenchmen ap- 
proched, and that there was an other riuer for him to passe 
with his aripie by a bridge, and doubting least if the same 
bridge should be broken, it would be greatlie to his hin- 
derance, appointed certeine capteins with their bands, to go 
thither with all speed before him, and to take possession 
thereof, and so to keepe it, till his comming thithen 

'Those that were sent, finding the Frenchmen busie to 
breake downe their bridge, assailed them so vigorouslie, 
that they discomfited them, and tooke and slue them ; and 
so the bridge was preserued till the king came, and passed 
the riuer by the same with his whole armie. This was on 
the two and twentith day of October. The duke of Yorke 
that led the vauntgard (after the armie was passed the 
riuer) mounted vp to the heigth of an hill with his people, 
and sent out scowts to discouer the countrie, the which 
vpon their retume aduertised him, that a great armie of 
Frenchmen was at hand, approching towards them. The 
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duke declared to the king what he had heard, and the king 
therevpon, without all feare or trouble of mind, caused the 
battell which he led himselfe to staie, and incontinentlie 
rode foorth to view his aduersaries, and that doone, returned 
to his people, and with cheerefull countenance caused them 
to be put in order of battell, assigning to euerie capteine 
such roome and place, as he thought conuenient, and so 
kept them still in that order till night was come, and then 
determined to seeke a place to incampe & lodge his armie 
in for that night. 

' There was not one amongst them that knew any certeine 
place whither to go, in that vnknowne countrie : but by 
chance they happened vpon a beaten waie, white in sight ; 
by the which they were brought vnto a little village, where 
they were refreshed with meat and drinke somewhat more 
plentiouslie than they had beene diuerse daies before. 
Order was taken by commandement from the king after the 
armie was first set in battell arraie, that no noise or clamor 
should be made in the host ; so that in marching foorth to 
this village, euerie man kept himselfe quiet : but at their 
comming into the village, fiers were made to giue light on 
euerie side, as there likewise were in the French host, which 
was incamped not past two hundred and fiftie pases distant 
from the English. The cheefe leaders of the French host 
were these: the constable of France, the marshall, the 
admerall, the lord Rambures maister of the crosbowes, and 
other of the French nobilitie, which came and pitched 
downe their standards and banners in the countie of saint 
Paule, within the territorie of Agincourt, hauing in their 
armie (as some write) to the number of threescore thousand 
horssemen, besides footmen, wagoners and other. 

'They were lodged euen in the waie by the which the 
Englishmen must needs passe towards Calis, and all that 
night after their comming thither, made great cheare and 
were verie merie, pleasant, and full of game. The English- 
men also for their parts were of good comfort, and nothing 
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abashed of the matter, and yet they were both hungrie, 
wearie, sore trauelled, and vexed with manie cold diseases. 
Howbeit reconciling themselues with God by hoosselP and 
shrift, requiring assistance at his hands that is the onelie 
giuer of victorie, they determined rather to die, than to 
yeeld, or flee. The daie following was the fine and twentith 
of October in the yeare 141 5, being then fridaie, and the 
feast of Crispine and Crispinian, a day faire and fortunate 
to the English, but most sorrowful! and vnluckie to the 
French. 

* In the morning, the French capteins made three battels, 
in the vaward were eight thousand healmes of knights and 
esquiers, foure thousand archers, and fifteene hundred cros- 
bowes which were guided by the lord de la Breth, constable 
of France, hauing with him the dukes of Orleance and 
Burbon, the earles of Ewe and Richmond, the raarshall 
Bouciquault, and the maister of the crosbowes, the lord 
Dampier admerall of France, and other capteins. The 
earle of Vandosme with sixteene hundred men of armes were 
ordered for a wing to that battell. And the other wing was 
guided by sir Guichard Dolphine, sir Clugnet of Brabant, 
and sir Lewes Bourdon, with eight hundred men of armes, 
of elect chosen persons. And to breake the shot of the 
Englishmen, were appointed sir Guilliam de Saueuses, with 
Hector and Philip his brethren, Ferrie de Maillie, and Alen 
de Gaspanes, with other eight hundred of armes. 

* In the middle ward, were assigned as manie persons, or 
more, as were in the formost battell, and the charge thereof 
was committed to the dukes of Bar and Alanson, the earles 
of Neuers, Vaudemont, Blamont, Salinges, Grant Pree, & of 
Russie. And in the rereward were all the other men of 
armes guided by the earles of Marie, Dampmartine, Fau- 
conberg, and the lord of Lourreie, capteine of Arde, who 
had with him the men of the frontiers of Bolonois. Thus 

* by hoossell = by taking the Sacrament. 
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the Frenchmen being ordered vnder their standards and 
banners, made a great shew : for suerlie they were esteemed 
in number six times as manie or more, than was the whole 
companie of the Englishmen, with wagoners, pages and all. 
They rested themselues, waiting for the bloudie blast of the 
terrible trumpet, till the houre betweene nine and ten of the 
clocke of the same daie . . , 

Act IV, Scene 3. ^ King Henrie, by reason of his small 
number of people to fill vp his battels, placed his vaunt- 
gard so on the right hand of the maine battell, which him- 
selfe led, that the distance betwixt them might scarse be 
perceiued, and so in like case was the rereward ioined on 
the left hand, that the one might the more readilie succour 
an other in time of need. When he had thus ordered his 
battels, he left a small companie to keepe his campe and 
cariage ', which remained still in the village, and then calling 
his capteins and soldiers about him, he made to them a 
right graue oration, moouing them to plaie the men, whereby 
to obteine a glorious victorie, as there was hope certeine 
they should, the rather if they would but remember the iust 
cause for which they fought, and whome they should in- 
counter, such faint-harted people as their ancestors had so 
often ouercome. To conclude, manie words of courage he 
vttered, to stirre them to doo manfuUie, assuring them that 
England should neuer be charged with his ransome, nor 
anie Frenchman triumph ouer him as a captiue ; for either 
by famous death or glorious victorie would he (by Gods 
grace) win honour and fame. 

' It is said, that as he heard one of the host vtter his wish 
to another thus : I would to God there were with vs now so 
manie good soldiers as are at this houre within England ! 
the king answered : I would not wish a man more here 
than I haue, we are indeed in comparison to the enimies 
but a few, but if God of his clemencie doo fauour vs, and 

* baggage. 
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our iust cause (as I trust he will) we shall speed well inough. 

But let no man ascribe victorie to our owne strength and 

might, but onelie to Gods assistance, to whome I haue no 

doubt we shall worthilie haue cause to giue thanks therefore. 

And if so be that for our offenses sakes we shall be deliuered 

into the hands of our enimies, the lesse number we be, the 

lesse damage shall the realme of England susteine : but if 

we should fight in trust of multitude of men, and so get the 

victorie (our minds being prone to pride) we should ther- 

vpon peraduenture ascribe the victorie not so much to the 

gift of God, as to our owne puissance, and thereby prouoke 

his high indignation and displeasure against vs : and if the 

enimie get the vpper hand, then should our realme and 

countrie suffer more damage and stand ill further danger. 

But be you of good comfort, and shew your selues valiant, 

God and our iust quarrell shall defend vs, and deliuer these 

our proud aduersaries with all the multitude of them which 

you see (or at the least the most of them) into our hands. 

Whilest the king was yet thus in speech, either armie so 

maligned the other, being as then in open sight, that euerie 

man cried ; Forward, forward. The dukes of Clarence, 

Glocester, and Yorke, were of the same opinion, yet the 

king staied a while, least anie ieopardie were not foreseene, 

or anie hazard not preuented. The Frenchmen in the 

meane while, as though they had beene sure of victorie, 

made great triumph, for the capteins had determined before, 

how to diuide the spoile, and the soldiers the night before 

had plaid the Englishmen at dice. The noble men had 

deuised a chariot, wherein they might triumphantlie con- 

ueie the king captiue to the citie of Paris, crieng to their 

soldiers ; Haste you to the spoile, glorie and honor ; little 

weening (God wot) how soone their brags should be blowne 

awaie. 

'Here we may not forget how the French thus in their 
iolitie, sent an herald to king Henrie, to inquire what ransome 
he would offer. Wherevnto he answered, that within two 
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or three houres he hoped it would so happen, that the 
Frenchmen should be glad to common^ rather with the 
Englishmen for their ransoms, than the English to take 
thought for their deliuerance, promising for his owne part, 
that his dead carcasse should rather be a prize to the 
Frenchmen, than that his liuing bodie should paie anie 
ransome. When the messenger was come backe to the 
French host, the men of warre put on their helmets, and 
caused their trumpets to blow to the battell. They thought 
themselues so sure of victorie, that diuerse of the noble men 
made such hast towards the battell, that they left manie of 
their seruants and men of warre behind them, and some of 
them would not once stale for their standards : as amongst 
other the duke of Brabant, when his standard was not 
come, caused a baner to be taken from a trumpet and 
fastened to a speare, th^ which he commanded to be borne 
before him in steed of his standard. . . . 

* The king that daie shewed himselfe a valiant knight, 
albeit almost felled by the duke of Alanson ; yet with plaine 
strength he slue two of the dukes companie, and felled 
the duke himselfe ; whome when he would haue yelded, the 
kings gard (contrarie to his mind) slue out of hand. In 
conclusion, the king minding to make an end of that dales 
iomie, caused his horssemen to fetch a compasse about, 
and to ioine with him against the rereward of the French- 
men, in the which was the grejitest number of people. 
When the Frenchmen perceiued his intent, they were 
suddenlie amazed and ran awaie like sheepe, without order 
or araie. Which when the king perceiued, he incouraged 
his men, and followed so quickelie vpon the enimies, that 
they ran hither and thither, casting awaie their armour : 
manie on their knees desired to haue their Hues saued. 

* In the meane season, while the battell thus continued^ 
and that the Englishmen had taken a great number of 

^ to comnmne, deal, negotiate. 
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prisoners, certeine Frenchmen on horssebacke, whereof 
were capteins Robinet of Bomeuille, Rifflart of Clamas, 
Isambert of Agin court, and other men of armes, to the 
number of six hundred horssemen, which were the first that 
fled, hearing that the English tents & pauilions were a 
good waie distant from the armie, without anie sufficient 
gard to defend the same, either vpon a couetous meaning 
to gaine by the spoile, or vpon a desire to be reuenged, 
entred vpon the kings campe, and there spoiled the hails ^, 
robbed the tents, brake vp chests, and caried away caskets, 
and slue such seruants as they found to make anie resist- 
ance. For which treason and haskardie^ in thus leaning 
their camp at the very point of fight, for winning of spoile 
where none to defend it, verie mania were after committed 
to prison, and had lost their Hues, if the Dolphin had longer 
lined. 

*But when the outcrie of the lackies and boies, which ran 
awaie for feare of the Frenchmen thus spoiling the campe, 
came to the kings eares, he doubting least his enimies 
should gather togither againe, and begin a new field ; and 
mistrusting further that the prisoners would be an aid to his 
enimies, or the verie enimies to their takers in deed if they 
were suffered to Hue, contrarie to his accustomed gentlenes, 
commanded by sound of trumpet, that euerie man (vpon 
paine of death) should incontinentlie slaie his prisoner. 
When this dolorous decree, and pitifiill proclamation was 
pronounced, pitie it was to see how some Frenchmen were 
suddenlie sticked with daggers, some were brained with 
pollaxes, some slaine with malls, other had their throats 
cut, and some their bellies panched, so that in effect, hauing 
respect to the great number, few prisoners were saued. 

* When this lamentable slaughter was ended, the English- 
men disposed themselues in order of battell, readie to abide 
a new field, and also to inuade, and newlie set on their 

' pavilions. " rascality. 
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enemies, with great force they assailed the earles of Marie 
and Fauconbridge, and the lords of Louraie, and of Thine, 
with six hundred men of armes, who had all that dale kept 
togither, but now slaine and beaten downe out of hand. 
Some write, that the king perceiuing his enimies in one part 
to assemble togither, as though they meant to giue a new 
battell for preseruation of the prisoners, sent to them an 
herald, commanding them either to depart out of his sight, 
or else to come forward at once, and giue battell ; promising 
herewith, that if they did offer to fight againe, not onelie 
those prisoners which his people alreadie had taten ; but 
also so manie of them as in this new conflict, which they 
thus attempted should fall into his hands, should die the 
death without redemption. 

*The Frenchmen fearing the sentence of so terrible a 
decree, without further delaie parted out of the field. And 
so about foure of the clocke in the after noone, the king 
when he saw no apperance of enimies, caused the retreit ' 
to be blowen ; and gathering his armie togither, gaue 
thanks to almightie God for so happie a victorie, causing his * 
prelats and chapleins to sing this psalme : In exitu Israel 
de Aegypto, and commanded euerie man to kneele downe 
on the ground at this verse : Non nobis DominCy non nobts^ 
sed nomini tuo da gloriam. Which doone, he caused Te 
Deum^ with certeine anthems to be soong, giuing laud and 
praise to God, without boasting of his owne force or anie 
humane power. That night he and his people tooke rest, 
and refreshed themselues with such victuals as they found 
in the French campe, but lodged in the same village where 
he laie the night before. 

* In the morning, Montioie king at armes, and foure other 
French heralds came to the K. to know the number of 
prisoners, and to desire buriall for the dead. Before he 
made them answer (to vnderstand what they would saie) he 
demanded of them whie they made to him that request, 
considering that he knew not whether the victorie was his 
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or theirs ? When Montioie by true and iust confession had 
cleered that doubt to the high praise of the king, he desired 
of Montioie to vnderstand the name of the castell neere " 
adioining ; when they had told him that it was called 
Agincourt, he said, Then shall this conflict be called the 
battell of Agincourt. He feasted the French officers of 
armes that dale, and granted them their request, which 
busilie sought through the field for such as were slaine. 
But the Englishmen suffered them not to go alone, for 
they searched with them, & found manie hurt, but not in 
ieopardie of their Hues, whom they tooke prisoners, and 
brought them to their tents. When the king of England 
had well refreshed himselfe, and his souldiers, that had 
taken the spoile of such as were slaine, he with his prisoners 

in good order returned to his towne of Calis 

Act IV, Scene 8. * There were taken prisoners, Charles 
duke of Orleance nephue to the French king, John duke of 
Burbon, the lord Bouciqualt one of the marshals of France 
(he after died in England) with a number of other lords, 
knights, and 4esquiers, at the least fifteene hundred, besides 
the common people. There were slaine in all of the French 
part to the number of ten thousand men, whereof were 
princes and noble men bearing baners one hundred twentie 
and six ; to these, of knights, esquiers, and gentlemen, so 
manie as made vp the number of eight thousand and foure 
hundred (of the which fiue hundred were dubbed knights 
the night before the battell) so as of the meaner sort, not 
past sixteene hundred. Amongst those of the nobilitie that 
were slaine, these were the cheefest, Charles lord de la 
Breth high constable of France, laques of Chatilon lord of 
Damjiier admerall of France, the lord Rambures master of 
the crossebowes, sir Guischard Dolphin great master of 
France, John duke of Alanson, Anthonie duke of Brabant 
brother to the duke of Burgognie, Edward duke of Bar, the 
earle of Neuers an other brother to the duke of Burgognie, 
with the erles of Marie, Vaudemont, Beaumont, Grandpree, 
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Roussie, Fauconberge, Fois and Lestrake, beside a great 
number of lords and barons of name. 

* Of Englishmen, there died at this battell, Edward duke 
Yorke, the earle of Suflfolke, sir Richard Kikelie, and Dauie 
Gamme esquier, and of all other not aboue fiue and twentie 
persons, as some doo report ; but other writers of greater 
credit affirme, that there were slaine aboue fiue or six 
hundred persons. Titus Liuius saith, that there were slaine 
of Englishmen, beside the duke of Yorke, and the earle of 
Suffolke, an hundred persons at the first incounter. The 
duke of Glocester the kings brother was sore wounded 
about the hips, and borne downe to the ground, so that he 
fell backwards, with his feet towards his enimies, whom the 
king bestrid, and like a brother valiantlie rescued from his 
enimies, & so sauing his life, caused him to be conueied out 
of the fight, into a place of more safetie. 

Act V, Frologue. * After that the king of England had 
refi-eshed himselfe, and Jiis people at Calis, and that such 
prisoners as he had left at Harflue (as ye haue heard) were 
come to Calis vnto him, the sixt daie of Nouember, he with 
all his prisoners tooke shipping, and the same daie landed 
at Doner, hauing with him the dead bodies of the duke of 
Yorke, and the earle of Suffolke, and caused the duke to be 
buried at his coUedge of Fodringhey, and the earle at new 
Elme. In this passage, the seas were so rough and troub- 
lous, that two ships belonging to sir lohn Comewall, lord 
Fanhope, were driuen into Zeland ; howbeit, nothing was 
lost, nor any person perisht. The maior of London, and 
the aldermen, apparelled in orient grained scarlet, and foure 
hundred commoners clad in beautifull murrie, well mounted, 
and trimlie horssed, with rich collars, & great chaines, 
met the king on Blackheath, reioising at his returne : and 
the clergie of London, with rich crosses, sumptuous copes, 
and massie censers, receiued him at saint Thomas of Water- 
ings with solemne procession. 

* The king like a graue and sober personage, and as one 
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remembring from whom all victories are sent, seemed little 
to regard such vaine pompe and shewes as were in triumph- 
ant-sort deuised for his welcomming home from so pros- 
perous a ioumie, in so much that he would not suffer his 
helmet to be caried with him, whereby might haue appeared 
to the people the blowes and dints that were to be scene in 
the same ; neither would he suflfer any ditties to be made 
and soong by minstrels of his glorious victorie, for that he 
would wholie haue the praise and thanks altogither giuen 
to God. The news of this bloudie battell being reported to 
the French king as then soiouming at Rone, filled the court 
full of sorrow. . . . 

* In this fourth yeare of king Henries reigne, the emperour 
Sigismund, coosine germane to king Henrie, came into 
England, to the intent that he might make an attonement 
betweene king Henrie and the French king : with whom he 
had beene before, bringing with him the archbishop of 
Remes, as ambassadour for the French king.' (pp. 552-556.) 

Between the fourth and fifth Acts there is an interval of 
four or five years, that is to say from October 141 5 to May 
1420. At this latter date Henry was at' Rouen, and the 
Duke of Burgundy was endeavouring to make peace be- 
tween him and the French king who was at Troyes. 

Act V, Scene 2. * Now was the French king and queene 
with their daughter Katharine at Trois in Champaigne go- 
uerned and ordered by them, which so much fauoured the 
duke oF Burgognie, that they would not for anie earthlie good, 
once hinder or pull backe one iot of such articles as the same 
duke should seeke to preferre. And therefore what needeth 
manie words, a truce tripartite was accorded betweene the 
two kings and the duke, and their countries, and order taken 
that the king of England should send in the companie of 
the duke of Burgognie his ambassadours vnto Trois in 
Champaigne sufficientlie authorised to treat and conclude 
of so great matter. The king of England, being in good 
hope that all his affaires should take good successe as he 
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could wish or desire, sent to the duke of Burgognie his 
vncle, the duke of Excester, the earle of Salisburie, the 
bishop of Elie, the lord Fanhope, the lord Fitz Hugh, sir 
lohn Robsert, and sir Philip Hall, with diuerse doctors, to 
the number of fiue hundred horsse, which in the companie 
of the duke of Burgognie came to the citie of Trois the 
eleuenth of March. The king, the queene, and the ladie 
Katharine them receiued, and hartilie welcomed, shewing 
great signes and tokens of love and amitie. 

* After a few daies they fell to councell, in which at length 
it was concluded, that king Henrie of England should come 
to Trois, and marrie the ladie Katharine ; and the king hir 
father after his death should make him heire of his realme, 
crowne and dignitie. It was also agreed, that king Henrie, 
during his father in iawes life, should in his steed haue the 
whole gouemement of the realme of France, as regent thereof, 
with manie other couenants and articles, as after shall ap- 
peere. . . . These articles were not at the first in all points 
brought to a perfect conclusion. But after the effect and 
meaning of them was agreed vpon by the commissioners, 
the Englishmen departed towards the king their maister, 
and left sir lohn Robsert behind, to giue his attendance on 
the ladie Katharine. « 

* King Henrie being informed by them of that which they 
had doone, was well content with the agreement and with 
all diligence prepared to go vnto Trois. . . . 

*The duke of Burgognie accompanied with manie noble 
men, receiued him two leagues without the towne, and con- 
ueied him to his lodging. All his armie was lodged in small 
villages thereabout. And after that he had reposed himselfe 
a little, he went to visit the French king, the queene, and the 
ladie Katharine, whome he found in saint Peters churchy 
where was a verie ioious meeting betwixt them (and this 
was on the twentith daie of Maie) and there the king of 
England, and the ladie Katharine were affianced. After 
this, the two kings and their councell assembled togither 
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diuerse daies, wherein the first concluded agreement was in 
diuerse points altered and brought to a certeinetie, according 
to the effect aboue mentioned. When this great matter was 
finished, the kings sware for their parts to obserue all the 
couenants of this league and agreement. Likewise the duke 
of Burgognie and a great number of other princes and 
nobles which were present, receiued an oth, the tenor 
whereof (as the duke of Burgognie vttered it in solemne 
words) thus insueth.' (p. 572.) 

Holinshed then gives in Latin and English ' The Oth of 
the duke of Burgognie.' 

' The like oth a great number of the princes and nobles 
both spirituall and temporall, which were present, receiued 
at the same time. This doone, the morow after Trinitie 
sundaie, being the third of lune, the mariage was solemn- 
ized and fullie consummate betwixt the king of England, 
and the said ladie Katharine. Herewith was the king of 
England named and proclamed heire and regent of France.' 

(p. 573.) 

Among 'the articles & appointments of peace' which 
Holinshed gives from Hall, the 25th is as follows: 'Also 
that our said father, during his life, shall name, call, and 
write vs in French in this maner : Nostre treschier fiz 
Henry roy (TEngleterre heretere de France, And in Latine 
in this maner : PrcBclarissimus Jiltus nosier Henrtcus rex 
AnglicB &* hares Francice^ As this bears upon a point in the 
text (v. 2. 324) it is here quoted in full. 

This series of extracts from Holinshed may well conclude 
with his account of Henry's character and personal appear- 
ance, from which Shakespeare possibly took some hints. 

' In strength and nimblenesse of bodie firom his youth few 
to him comparable, for in wrestling, leaping, and running, 
no man well able to compare. In casting of great iron barres 
and heauie stones he excelled commonlie all men, neuer 
sjirinking at cold, nor slothfuU for heat ; and when he most 
iaboured, his head commonlie vncouered ; no more wearie 

c 
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of hamesse than a light cloake : verie valiantlie abiding at 
needs both hunger and thirst ; so manfull of mind as neuer 
seene to quinch^ at a wound, or to smart at the paine ; not 
to tume his nose from euill sauour, nor close his eies from 
smoke or dust ; no man more moderate in eating and drink- 
ing, with diet not delicate, but rather more meet for men of 
warre, than for princes or tender stomachs. Euerie honest 
person was permitted to come to him, sitting at meale, where 
either secretlie or openlie to declare his mind. High and 
weightie causes as well betweene men of warre and other he 
would gladlie heare, and either determined them himselfe, 
or else for end committed them to others. He slept verie 
little, but that verie soundlie, in so much that when his 
soldiers soong at nights, or minstrels plaied, he then slept 
fastest ; of courage inuincible, of purpose vnmutable, so 
wisehardie alwaies, as feare was banisht from him ; at euerie 
alarum he first in armor, and formost in ordering. In time 
of warre such was his prouidence, bountie and hap, as he 
had true intelligence, not onelie what his eiiimies did, but 
what they said and intended : of his deuises and purposes 
few, before the thing was at the point to be done, should be 
made priuie. 

* He had such knowledge in ordering and guiding an 
armie, with such a gift to incourage his people, that the 
Frenchmen had constant opinion he could neuer be van- 
quished in battell. Such wit, such prudence, and such 
policie withall, that he neuer enterprised any thing, before 
he had fuUie debated and forecast all the maine chances that 
might happen, which doone with all diligence and courage 
he set his purpose forward. What policie he had in finding 
present remedies for sudden mischeeues, and what engines 
in sauing himselfe and his people in sharpe distresses : were 
it not that by his acts they did plainlie appeare, hard were it 
by words to make them credible. Wantonnesse of life and 

1 flinch. 
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thirst in auarice had he quite quenched in him ; vertues in 
deed in such an estate of souereigntie, youth, and power, as 
verie rare, so right commendable in the highest degree. So 
staied of mind and countenance beside, that neuer iolic 
or triimiphant for victorie, nor sad or damped for losse or 
misfortune. For bountifulnesse and liberalitie, no man more 
free, gentle, and franke, in bestowing rewards to all persons, 
according to their deserts : for his saieng was, that he neuer 
desired monie to keepe, but to giue and spend. 

* Although that storie properlie semes not for theme of 
praise or dispraise, yet what in breuitie may well be remem- 
bred, in truth would not be forgotten by sloth, were it but 
onlie to remaine as a spectacle for magnanimitie to haue 
alwaies in eie, and for incouragement to nobles in honourable 
enterprises. Knowen be it therefore, of person and forme 
was this prince rightlie representing his heroicall affects, of 
stature and proportion tall and manlie, rather leane thaii 
grose, somewhat long necked and blacke haired, of coun- 
tenance amiable, eloquent and graue was his speech, and of 
great grace and power to persuade : for conclusion, a ma- 
iestie was he that both lined & died a pateme in prince- 
hood, a lode-starre in honour, and mirrour of magnificence : 
the more highlie exalted in his life, the more deepelie 
lamented at his death, and famous to the world alwaie.' 

(p. 583.) 
The description of Henry in i. 2. 120 as *in the very 

May-mom of his youth,' may possibly have been suggested 
by the expression which Hall (p. 57) uses of him, that he was 
* liuyng now in the pleasantest tyme of his age.' 

We come now to consider the question whether Shake- 
speare in writing Henry V had any political object in view. 
The late Mr. Richard Simpson, in a paper * On the political 
use of the Stage in Shakspere's time,' which appeared in the 
Transactions of the New Shakspere Society for 1874, main- 
tained that the policy taught by the play was the policy 
of the school of Essex. This policy, says Mr. Simpson, 

c 2 
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uniformly pointed ' to a grand idea of a union of all parties 
and all nationalities which were to be found in one group of 
Islands.' It involved equal justice to all, and general toler- 
ation in religion. To secure this end, Essex was a strong 
advocate of foreign war as a means of composing domestic 
differences, and for this too he favoured the union of England 
and Scotland. Now in the second Scene of the first Act of 
Kenry V, Shakespeare, according to Mr, Simpson, has intro- 
duced a strong anti-Scottish feeling without warrant from 
the Chronicle, and this in his opinion is inconsistent with 
the fragmentary Scene in the third Act (iii. 2), where the four 
captains, Welsh, English, Irish, and Scottish appear, ^ as if 
to symbolize the union of the four nations under one crown.* 
But if Shakespeare, or whoever may have written that portion 
of the Scene, really had intended to symbolize such a union, 
it is remarkable that he should have done so by bringing 
the representatives of the four nationalities upon the stage in 
an interview which terminates abruptly in a violent quarrel 
between two of them. The quartos omit all after 1. 57 ; 
and although in this play no great stress can be laid upon 
such an omission, yet taken in conjunction with the fact that 
the dialogue which follows is inconsistent with the peremp- 
tory summons to Fluellen which Gower brings from the 
Duke of Gloucester, that it interrupts instead of helping 
forward the action of the play, and that in the folios Fluellen 
in this portion of the scene is called * Welch.* and not * Flu.' 
as elsewhere, there is reason to think that the lines in ques- 
tion were subsequently added to the scene for some reason or 
other, perhaps after the accession of James the First, either to 
please the Scotch or to gratify some actor ; but surely not 
because in the interval between writing i. 2 and iii. 2 Shake- 
speare had become a convert to the policy of the school of 
Essex. It is quite true that in i. 2 there is a little more of 
the anti-Scottish feeling than is warranted by Holinshed's 
nzurative, but if Shakespeare had referred, as he may 
well have done, to Hall's report of the speeches of West- 
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xnoreland and Exeter he would have found it all ready to 
his hand. We cannot therefore, in my opinion, infer from 
this play what Shakespeare's political opinions may have 
been while writing one portion of it, or that they unden^^ent 
a change before the play was completed. 

Whether the quarto of 1600, reprinted in 1602 and 1608, 
represents an early draft of the play, which was afterwards 
expanded into the form in which it appears in the folios, or 
whether it represents an abridgement of this longer form, is 
a question which does not admit of a very certain solution. 
It is agreed by the advocates of both these views that the 
copy for the quarto edition must have been surreptitiously 
obtained, whether from shorthand notes taken at the theatre 
or otherwise, and that it is in consequence very imperfect 
and of doubtful authority. As the play, both in the quarto 
and folio forms, has been printed by the New Shakspere 
Society and edited by Dr. Nicholson, in such a way that the 
two texts being arranged on opposite pages can be imme- 
diately compared, it is possible for •any student who desires 
to form an opinion with regard to the real character of the 
quarto to do so with as little trouble as possible. On a 
rough comparison of the two texts it appears that the quarto 
consists of 1623 lines printed as verse, while the lines of the 
play as printed in the Globe edition from the folio text are 
3379^' ^^ the quartos therefore the play is shortened by 
more than one half. This is effected by the omission of all 
the prologues and of the epilogue, and of the following 
entire scenes. Act i. Scene f, Act iii. Scene i, and Act iv. 
Scene 2. Of all these there is no trace whatever in the 
quartos, and the omissions amount to 418 lines of the Globe 
edition. Besides these, without taking into account the 
omissions which appear to be due to imperfect reporting, 
there are about five hundred lines in various scenes of the 

^ In the last scene there is a mistake of lOO lines in the number- 
ing : 301 should be 201 and so on. 
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play to which there is nothing in the quartos to correspond 
It is reasonable to \assume that in the play of which the 
quarto text is a representation these omitted passages did 
not occur. They were therefore either omitted from a 
longer play or were added to a shorter play, and we have to 
determine whether it is more probable that a longer play 
would be shortened for purposes of representation by nearly 
one third, or whether a shorter play would be enlarged by 
the addition of lines amounting to two fifths of its length 
which were unnecessary to the action and the development 
of the characters. In the folio form Henry V ranks with 
the longer of Shakespeare's plays, King Lear, Othello, and 
Coriolanus, while even supposing that in the quartos no 
other lines were intentionally omitted than the 918 above 
mentioned, the play would- thus be reduced to the length of 
Julius Caesar or King John. There was good reason there- 
fore for shortening a long play, but apparently none for 
expanding one which was already of average length for 
representation. The conclusion seems inevitable, that the 
shorter form is the later of the two, and that the folio re- 
presents Shakespeare's original work. A further question 
now arises whether this abridgement was or was not the 
work of the author. It will be seen on a comparison of 
quartos and folios that the second scene of Act iv, the time 
of which is sunrise, is omitted altogether in the quartos, 
while the concluding lines, 

*Come, come away. 
The sun is high, and we outwear the day/ 

are transferred to the end of the seventh Scene of Act iii, 
which even in its shortened form takes place at night, and 
is followed by the night-scene with which Act iv. opens. 
Even if we suppose with Mr. Spedding that it was intended 
to substitute iii. 7 for iv. 2 as a morning scene, but that the 
references to night had not been all removed, it seems clear 
that this blundering must have been the work of some one 
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Other than the author. There is another point to which 
attention has been called by Mr. Daniel in his Preface to 
the Parallel Texts of Henry V (New Shakspere Society), 
which furnishes an additional argument for the belief that 
the quarto represents an abridgement of the longer play. 
It appears from the table given by Mr. Daniel, which shows 
the distribution of the parts, that, in so far as they have 
any share in the dialogue of the play, Ely, Westmoreland, 
Bedford, Britany, Rambures, Erpingham, Grandpr^, Mac- 
morris, Jamy, Messenger, ii. 4, and iv. 2, and the French 
Queen, disappear from the quarto version ; their parts, or 
what is given of their parts in the text, being distributed 
among other actors. With regard .to most of these it is 
obvious that the omission or redistribution of their parts is 
due to the abridging process to which the play has been 
subjected. But in the case of Bedford and Westmoreland 
it is supposed by Mr. Daniel that their parts were either 
omitted altogether or assigned to others for the purpose of 
making the play more historically accurate, inasmuch as 
neither Bedford nor Westmoreland was present at Agin- 
court. This might have been a reason for their not 
appearing in iv. 3, although the retention of Bedford's name 
in Henry's speech (iv. 3. 53) shows that the correction was 
imperfectly carried out, but it does not account for the 
omission of Westmoreland from i. 2, or for the disappear- 
ance of both Westmoreland and Bedford from ii. 2. Both 
these scenes are laid in England, and it would have been 
quite possible for Bedford and Westmoreland to be present. 
That their speeches are omitted or assigned to others 
appears to me to be due rather to a desire to shorten the 
play by reducing the number of parts than to an endeavour 
to make it accord with the facts of history ; and this being 
so, I am inclined to attribute to the same motive the omission 
of these characters in iv. 3, and of Westmoreland in v. 2. 
The same explanation may be given of the omission of the 
Dauphin in iii. 7 and iv. 5, although it is also possible to 
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attribute this to a desire to render the play consistent with 
itself ; for at the end of iii. 5 the Dauphin is ordered to 
remain with his father at Rouen, and we know that he took 
ho part in the battle of Agincourt. Mr. Johnes, the trans- 
lator of Monstrelet's Chronicle, supposed that Shakespeare, 
or his editors, had been misled by the name of Sir Guichard 
Dolphin, who is recorded among the slain at Agincourt, and 
were thus betrayed into the error of making the Dauphin 
himself present at the battle. But it is quite clear from 
iii. 7 that by ' Dolphin ' Shakespeare intended the Dauphin 
and not any person of inferior rank. 

After carefully considering the whole question, I am 
inclined to believe that Henry V was shortened for stage 
purposes ; that from evident marks of carelessness and 
inconsistency it is probable that the abridgement was not 
the work of the author ; and that of this shorter form of the 
play the printed text of the quartos is a surreptitious and 
imperfect representation. 

WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 
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THE LIFE OF 



KING HENRY THE FIFTH 



DRAMATIS PERSON^E. 



King Henry the Fifth. 
DuKB OP Gloucbstbb, ) brothers to 
DuKB OP Bedford, J the King. 
DuKB OP Exeter, uncle to the King 
Duke op York, cousin to the King. 
Earls op Salisbury, Westmoreland, 

and Warwick. 
Archbishop op Canterbury. 
Bishop op Ely. 
Earl op Cambridge. 
Lord Scroop. 
Sir Thomas Grey. 
SirThomasErpingham, Gower, Flu- 

ellbn, Macmorris, Jamy, officers 

in. King Henrjr's army. 
Bates, Court, Williams, soldiers in 

the same. 
Pistol, Nym, Bardolp. 
Boy. 

A Herald. 

Charles the Sixth, King of France. 
Lewis, the Dauphin. 



Dukes op Burgundy, Orleans, and 

Bourbon. 
The Constable of France. 
Rambures and Grandpri^, French 

Lords. 
Governor of Harfleur. 
MoNTjoY, a French Herald. 
Ambassadors to the King of England. 

Isabel, Queen of France. 

Katharine, daughter to Charles and 
Isabel. 

Alice, a lady attending on her. 

Hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap, for- 
merly Mistress Quickly, and now 
married to Pistol. 

Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Citi- 

zens. Messengers, and Attendants. 

Chorus. 



Scene : England; a/tenvards France. 



PROLOGUE. 



Enter Chorus. 

Chor, O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars ; and at his heels, 
Leash'd in like hounds, should famine, sword and fire 
Crouch for employment But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits that have dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth lo 
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So great an object : can this cockpit hold 

The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 

Within this wooden O the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agincourt? 

O, pardon ! since a crooked figure may 

Attest in little place a million ; 

And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work. 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confined two mighty monarchies, ,20 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 

The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder : 

Piece out bur imperfections with your thoughts ; 

Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance ; 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 

Printing their proud hoofs i' the receiving earth ; 

For 'tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings. 

Carry them here and there ; jumping o'er times. 

Turning the accomplishment of many years 30 

Into an hour-glass : for the which supply, 

Admit me Chorus to this history; 

Who prologue-like your humble patience pray, 

Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play.' [Exit. 



ACT I. 

Scene I. London, An ante-chamber in the Yiv^G^^ palace* 

Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury, atid the . 

Bishop of Ely. 

Cant. My lord, 1 11 tell you ; that self bill is urged, 
Which in the eleventh year of the last king's reign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass'd, 
But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 



ACT I. SCENE I. 3 

Efy. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now? 

Can/. It must be thought on. If it pass against us, 
"We lose the better half of our possession : 
For all the temporal lands which men devout 
By testament have -given to the church lo 

'Would they strip from us ; being valued thus : 
As much as would maintain, to the king's honour, 
Full fifteen earls and fifteen hundred knights, 
Six thousand and two hundred good esquires ; 
And, to relief of lazars and weak age. 
Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil, 
A hundred almshouses right well supplied ; 
And to the coffers of the king beside, 
A thousand pounds by the year : thus runs the bill 

£fy. This would drink deep. 

Cant. 'Twould drink the cup and all. 

Efy. But what prevention? 21 

Can/, The king is full of grace and fair regard. 

Ely. And a true lover of the holy church. 

Can/, The courses of his youth promised it not. 
The breath no sooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too ; yea, at that very moment 
Consideration, like an angel, came 
And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him, 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 30 

To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made ; 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady currance, scouring faults ; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat and all at once 
As in this king. 

Efy. We are blessed in the change. 

Can/, Hear him but reason in divinity. 
And all-admiring with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate : 40 
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Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 

You would say it hath been all in all his study : 

List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 

A fearful battle render'd you in musfc : 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 

Familiar as his garter : that, when he speaks, 

The air, a chartered libertine, is still. 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 

To steal his sweet and honey'd sentences : 50 

So that the art and practic part of life 

Must be the mistress to this theoric : 

Which is a wonder how his grace should glean it. 

Since his addiction was to courses vain. 

His companies unlettered, rude and shallow, 

His hours filPd up with riots, banquets, sports, 

And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 

From open haunts and popularity. 

Ely, The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 60 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality : 
And so the prince obscured his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt. 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night. 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. 

Cant, It must be so ; for miracles are ceased ; 
And therefore we must needs admit the means 
How things are perfected. 

Ely, But, my good lord. 

How now for mitigation of this bill 70 

Urged by the commons.** Doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no ? 

Cant. He seems indifferent, 

Or rather swaying more upon our part 
Than cherishing the exhibiters against us ; 
For I have made an offer to his majesty, 
Upon our spiritual convocation 
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And in regard of causes now in hand, 

Which I have open'd to his grace at large, 

As touching France, to give a greater sum 

Than ever at one time the clergy yet 80 

Did to his predecessors part withal. 

£fy. How did this offer seem received, my lord ? 

Cant. With good acceptance of his majesty ; 
Save that there was not time enough to hear. 
As I perceived his grace would fain have done. 
The severals and unhidden passages 
Of his true titles to some certain dukedoms 
And generally to the crown and seat of France 
Derived from Edward, his great-grandfather. 

Efy, What was the impediment that broke this off.? 

Cant The French ambassador upon that instant 91 
Craved audience ; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing : is it four o'clock ? 

Ely. It is. 

Cant, Then go we in, to know his embassy ; 
Which I could with a ready guess declare. 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. , 

Efy, 1 11 wait upon you, and I long to hear it. [Exeunt. 



Scene II. The same. The Presence chamber. 

Enter King Henry, Gloucester, Bedford, Exeter, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, and Attendants. 

K. Hen, Where is my gracious Lord of Canterbury ? 

Exe, Not here in presence. 

K, Hen, Send for him, good uncle. 

West. Shall we call in the ambassador, my liege? 

K. Hen. Not yet, my cousin : we would be resolved. 
Before we hear him, of some things of weight 
That task our thoughts, concerning us and France. 
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Enter tlu Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 

Bishop of Ely. 

Cant, God and his angels guard your sacred throne, 
And may you long become it ! 

K, Hen, Sure, we thank you. 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed 
And justly and religiously unfold lo 

Why the law Salique that they have in France 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim : 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 
That you should fashion, wrest, or bow your reading, 
Or nicely charge your understanding soul 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth ; 
For God doth know how many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 20 

Therefore take heed how you impawn our person. 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war : 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed ; 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood ; whose guiltless drops 
Are every one a woe, a sore complaint 
'Gainst him whose wrongs give edge unto the swords 
That make such waste in brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration speak, my lord ; 
For we will hear, note and believe in heart 30 

That what you speak is in your conscience wash'd 
As pure as sin with baptism. 

Cant, Then hear me, gracious sovereign, and you peers, 
That owe yourselves, your lives and services 
To this imperial throne. There is no bar 
To make against your highness' claim to France 
But this, which they produce from Pharamond, 
' In terram Salicam mulieres ne succedant :' 
* No woriian shall succeed in Salique land i 
Which Salique land the French unjustly gloie 40 
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To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 

The founder of this law and female bar. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 

That the land Salique is in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe ; 

Where Charles the Great, having subdued the Saxons, 

There le'^t behind and settled certain French ; 

Who, holding in disdain the German women 

For some dishonest manners of their life, 

Established then this law ; to wit, no female 50 

Should be inheritrix in Salique land : 

Which Salique, as I said, 'twixt Elbe and Sala, 

Is at this day in Germany call'd Meisen. 

Then doth it well appear the Salique law 

Was not devised for the realm of ]f ranee ; 

Nor did the French possess the Salique land 

Until four hundred one and twenty years 

After defunction of King Pharamond, 

Idly supposed the founder of this law ; ^ 

Who died within the year of our redemption 60 

Four hundred twenty-six ; and Charles the Great 

Subdued the Saxons, and did seat the French 

Beyond the river Sala, in the year 

Eight hundred five. Besides, their writer^'say, 

King Pepin, which deposed Childeric, 

Did, as heir general, being descended 

Of Blithild, which was daughter to King Clothair, 

Make claim and title to the crown of France. 

Hugh Capet also, who usurped the crown 

Of Charles the duke of Lorraine, s^le heir male 70 

Of the true line and stock of Charles the Great, 

To find his title with some shows of truth, 

TThough, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught, 

Conveyed himself as heir to the Lady Lingare, 

Daughter to Charlemain, who was the son 

To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son 

Of Charles the Great. Also King Lewis the Tenth, 

Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, 
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Could not keep quiet in his conscience, 

Wearing the crown of France/till satisfied 80 

That fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother, 

Was lineal of the Lady Ermengare, 

Daughter to Charles the foresaid duke of Lorraine : 

By the which marriage the line of Charles the Great 

Was re-united to the cro\^n of France. 

So that, as clear as is the summer's sun. 

King Pepin's title and Hugh Capet's claim, 

King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 

To hold in right and title of the female : 

So do the kings of France unto this day ; 90 

Howbeit they would hold up this Salique law 

To bar your highness claiming from the female. 

And rather choose to hide them in a net 

Than amply to imbar their crooked titles 

Usurp'd from you and your progenitors. 

K, Hen, May I with right and conscience make this 
claim } 

Cant. The sin upon my head, dread sovereign ! 
For in the book of Numbers is it writ. 
When the man dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter. Gracious lord, 100 

Stand for your own ; unwind your bloody flag ; 
Look back into your mighty ancestors : 
Go, my dread lord, to your great-grandsire's tomb, 
From whom you claim ; invoke his warlike spirit, 
And your great-uncle's, Edward the Black Prince, 
Who on the French ground play'd a tragedy. 
Making defeat on th% full power of France, 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. no 

O noble English, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full pride of France 
And let another half stand laughing by. 
All out of work and cold for action ! 

Ely, Awake remembrance of these valiant dead, 
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And with your puissant arm renew their feats : 

You are their heir ; you sit upon their throne ; 

The blood and courage that renowned them 

Runs in your veins; and my thrice-puissant liege 

Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 120 

Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises. 

Exe, Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
Do all expect that you should rouse yourself, 
As did the former lions of your blood. 

West. They know your grace hath cause and means 
and might ; 
So hath your highness ; never king of England 
Had nobles richer and more loyal subjects, 
Whose hearts have left their bodies here in England 
And lie pavilion'd in the fields of France. 

Cant, O, let their bodies follow, my dear liege, 130 
With blood and sword and fire to win your right ; 
In aid whereof we of the spiritualty 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. 

K. Hen, We must not only arm to invade the French, 
But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the §cot, who will make road up n us 
With all advantages. 

Cant, They of those marches, gracious sovereign, 140 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

K. Hen, We do not mean the coursing snatchers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot, 
Who hath been still a jgiddy neighbour to us ; 
For you shall read that my great-grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France 
But that the Scot on his unfurnished kingdom 
Came pouring, like the tide into a breach. 
With ample and brim fulness of his force, 150 

Galling the gleaned land with hot assays. 
Girding with grievous siege castles and towns ; 
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That England, being empty of defence, 

Hath shook and trembled at the ill neighbourhood. 

Can^, She hath been then more fear'd than harm'd, my 
liege ; 
For hear her but exampled by herself: 
When all her chivalry hath been in France 
And she a mourning widow of her nobles, 
She hath herself not only well defended 
But taken and impounded as a stray i6o 

The King of Scots ; whom she did send to France, 
To fill King Edward's fame with prisoner kings. 
And make her chronicle as rich with praise 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck and sumless treasuries. 

IVest, But there's a saying very old and true, 
* If that you will France win. 
Then with Scotland first begin :' 
For once the eagle England being in prey. 
To her unguarded nest the weasel Scot 170 

Comes sneaking and so sucks her princely eggs. 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat. 
To tear and havoc more than she can eat. 

Exe. It follows then the cat must stay at home : 
Yet that is but a crush'd necessity. 
Since we have locks to safeguard necessaries. 
And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. 
While that the armed hand doth fight abroad. 
The advised head defends itself at home ; 
For government, though high and low and lower, 180 

Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
Like music. 

Cant, Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience : for so work the honey-bees, 
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Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 

The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 

They have a king and officers of sorts ; 190 

Where some, like magfistrates, correct at home, 

Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad. 

Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 

Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds. 

Which pillage they with merry march bring home 

To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singling masons building roofs of gold. 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey. 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 200 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate. 

The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum, 

Delivering o'er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone. I this infer. 

That many things, having full reference 

To one consent, may work contrariously : 

As many arrows, loosed several ways. 

Come to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town ; 

As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea ; 

As many lines close in the dial's centre ; 210 

So may a thousand actions, once afoot. 

End in one purpose, and be all well borne 

Without defeat. Therefore to France, my liege. 

Divide your happy England into four ; 

Whereof take you one quarter into France, 

And you withal shall make all Gallia shake. 

If we, with thrice such powers left at home, 

Cannot defend our own doors from the dog. 

Let us be worried and our nation lose 

The name of hardiness and policy. 220 

K, Hen, Call in the messengers sent from the Dauphin. 

[Exeunt some Attendants, 
Now are we well resolved ; and, by God's help, 
And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 
France being ours, we'll bend it to our awe, 
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Or break it all to pieces : or there we '11 sit, 

Ruling in large and ample empery 

O'er France and all her almost kingly dukedoms, 

Or lay these bones in an unworthy urn, 

Tombless, with no remembrance over them : 

Either our history shall with full mouth 230 

Speak freely of our acts, or else our grave. 

Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, 

Not worshipped with a waxen epitaph. 

Enter Ambassadors of France, 

Now are we well prepared to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Dauphin ; for we hear 
Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 

First Amb, May't please your majesty to give us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge ; 
Or shall we sparingly show you far off 
The Dauphin's meaning and our embassy? 240 

K, Hen, We are no tyrant, but a Christian king ; 
Unto whose grace our passion is as subject 
As are our wretches fetter'd in our prisons : 
Therefore with frank and with* uncurbed plainness 
Tell us the Dauphin's mind. 

First Amb, Thus, then, in few. 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 
Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor. King Edward the Third. 
In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Says that you savour too much of your youth, 250 

And bids you be advised there 's nought in France 
That can be with a nimble galliard won ; 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 
He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit, 
This tun of treasure ; and, in lieu of this, 
Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you. This the Dauphin speaks. 

K, Hen. What treasure, uncle 1 

Exe. Tennis-balls, my liege. 
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JC. Hen, We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant 
with us ; 
His present and your pains we thank you for : 260 

When we have matched our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by God's grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard. 
Tell him he hath made a match with such a wrangler 
That all the couijs of France will be disturb'd 
With chaces. And we understand him well. 
How he comes o'er us with our wilder days, 
Not measuring what use we made of them. 
We never valued this poor seat of England ; 
And therefore, living hence, did give ourself 270 

To barbarous license ; as 'tis ever common 
That men are naerriest when they are from home. 
But tell the Dauphin I will keep my state, 
Be like a king and show my sail of greatness 
Wlien I do rouse me in my throne of France : 
For that I have laid by my majesty 
And plodded like a man for working-days ; 
But I will rise there with so full a glory 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 
Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 280 

And tell the pleasant prince this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his balls to gun-stones ; and his soul 
Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful vengeance 
That shall fly with them : for many a thousand widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands ; 
Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down ; 
And some are yet ungotten and unborn 
That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin's scorn. 
But this lies all within the will of God, 
To whom I do appeal ; and in whose name 290 

Tell you the Dauphin I am coming on. 
To venge me as I may, and to put forth 
My rightful hand in a well-hallow'd cause. 
So get you hence in peace ; and tell the Dauphin, 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 
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When thousands weep more than did laugh at it 
Convey them with safe conduct. Fare you well. 

[Exeunt Ambassadors, 

Exe, This was a merry message. 

K. Hen, We hope to make the sender blush at it. 
Therefore, my lords, omit no happy hour 300 

That may give furtherance to our expedition ; 
For we have now no thought in us but France, 
Save those to God, that run before our business. 
Therefore let our proportions for these wars 
Be soon collected, and all things thought upon 
That may with reasonable swiftness add 
More feathers to our wings ; for, God before. 
We '11 chide this Dauphin at his father's door. 
Therefore let every man now task his thought, 
That this fair action may on foot be brought. 310 

\ExeunL Flourish, 



ACT 11. 

PROLOGUE. 
Flourish. Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies : 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour's thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man : 
They sell the pasture now to buy the horse. 
Following the mirror of all Christian kingfs, 
With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 
For now sits Expectation in the air. 
And hides a sword from hilts unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, lo 

Promised to Harry and his followers. 
The French, advised by good intelligence • 

Of this most dreadful preparation. 
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Shake in their fear and with pale policy 

Seek to divert the English purposes. 

O England ! model to thy inward greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do, 

Were all thy children kind and natural ! 

But see thy fault ! France hath in thee found out 20 

A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 

With treacherous crowns ; and three corrupted men, 

One, Richard Earl of Cambridge, and the second, 

Henry Lord Scroop of Masham, and the third, 

Sir Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland, 

Have, for the gilt of France, — O guilt indeed ! — 

Confirmed conspiracy with fearful France ; 

And by their hands this grace of kings must die. 

If hell and treason hold their promises, 

Ere he take ship for France, and in Southampton. 30 

Linger your patience on ; and we '11 digest 

The abuse of distance ; force a play : 

The sum is paid ; the traitors are agreed ; 

The king is set from London ; and the scene 

Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton ; 

There is the playhouse now, there must you sit : 

And thence to France shall we convey you safe. 

And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 

To give you gentle pass ; for, if we^may, 

Well not offend one stomach with our play. 40 

But, till the king come forth, and not till then. 

Unto Southampton do we shift our scene. [Exit 

Scene I. London, A street. 

Enter Corporal Nym and Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard, Well met. Corporal Nym. 

Nym, Good morrow. Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard, What, are Ancient Pistol and you friends yet.? 

Nym, For my part, I care not : I, say little ; but when 
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time shall serve, there shall be smiles ; but that shall be as 
it may. I dare not fight ; but I will wink and hold out mine 
iron : it is a simple one ; but what though ? it will toast 
cheese, and it will endure cold as another man's sword will : 
and there 's an end. 

Bard, I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends ; 
and we '11 be all three sworn brothers to France : let it be 
so, good Corporal Nym. 12 

Nym, Faith, I will live so long as I may, that's the 
certain of it ; and when I cannot live any longer, I will do 
as I may : that is my rest, that is the rendezvous of it. 

Bard, It is certain, corporal, that he is married to Nell 
Quickly : and certainly she did you wrong ; for you were 
troth-plight to her. 

Nym, I cannot tell : things must be as they may : men 
may sleep, and they may have their throats about them at 
that time ; and some say knives have edges. It must be as 
it may : though patience be a tired mare, yet she will plod. 
There must be conclusions. Well, I cannot tell. 23 

Enter PiSTOL and Hostess. 

Bard, Here comes Ancient Pistol and his wife : good 
corporal, be patient here. How now, mine host Pistol ! 

Pist Base tike, call'st thou me host 1 
Now, by this hand, I swear, I scorn the term ; 
Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. 

Host, No, by my troth, not long ; for we cannot lodge and 
board a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen that live honestly by 
the prick of their needles, but it will be thought we keep 
a bawdy house straight. [Nym and Pistol draw.] O well 
a day. Lady, if he be not drawn now ! we shall see wilful 
adultery and murder committed. 34 

Bard. Good lieutenant ! good corporal ! offer nothing 
here. 
Nym, Pish 1 

Pist. Pish for thee, Iceland dog! thou prick-eard cur 
of Iceland ! 
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Host, Good Corporal Nym, show thy valour, and put up 
your sword. 40 

Nym, Will you shog off ? I would have you solus. 

Ptst. * Solus,' egregious dog ? O viper vile ! 
The * solus' in thy most mervailous face ; 
The * solus' in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 
And in thy hateful lungs^ yea, in thy maw, perdy, 
And, which is worse, within thy nasty mouth I 
I do retort the * solus ' in thy bowels ; 
For I can take, and Pistol's cock is up. 
And flashing fire will ioUow. 49 

Nym, I am not Barbason ; you cannot conjure me. I 
have an humour to knock you indifferently well. If you 
grow foul with me. Pistol, I will scour you with my rapier, 
as I may, in fair terms : if you would walk off, I would prick 
your guts a little, in good terms, as I may : and that 's the 
humour of it. 

Pist O braggart vile and damned furious wight ! 
The grave doth gape, and doting death is near ; 
Therefore exhale. 

Bard, Hear me, hear me what I say : he that strikes 
the first stroke, I '11 run him up to the hilts, as I am a 
soldier. [Draws, 

Pist, An oath of mickle might ; and fury shall abate. 
Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give : 63 

Thy spirits are most tall. 

Nym, I will cut thy throat, one time or other, in fair 
terms : that is the humour of it. 

PisU * Couple a gorge ! ' 
That is the word. I thee defy again. 

hound of Crete, think'st thou my spouse to get ? 

No ; to the spital go, ' 70 

And from the powdering-tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid's kind, 
Doll Tearsheet she by name, and her espouse: 

1 have, and I will hold, the quondam Quickly 

c 
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For the only she ; and — pauca, there 's enough. 
Go to. 

Enter the Boy. 

Boy. Mine host Pistol, you must come to my master, and 
you, hostess : he is very sick, and would to bed. Good 
Bardolph, put thy face between his sheets, and do the office 
of a warming-pan. Faith, he 's very ill. 80 

Bard, Away, you rogue ! 

Host, By my troth, he '11 yield the crow a pudding one of 
these days. The king has killed his heart. Good husband, 
come home presently. \Etceunt Hostess and Boy, 

Bard, Come, shall I make you two friends 1 We must 
to France together : why the devil should we keep knives 
to cut one another's throats ? 

Pist, Let floods o'erswell, and fiends for food howl on ! 

Nym, You '11 pay me the eight shillings I won of you at 
betting } 90 

Pist, Base is the slave that pays. 

Nym, That now I will have : that 's the humour of it. 

Pist, As manhood shall compound : push home. 

[ They draw. 

Bard, By this sword, he that makes the first thrust, I '11 
kill him ; by this sword, I will. 

Pist, Sword is an oath, and oaths must have their course. 

Bard, Corporal Nym, an thou wilt be friends, be friends : 
an thou wilt not, why, then, be enemies with me too. Prithee, 
put up. 

Nym, I shall have my eight shillings I won of you at 
betting ? loi 

Pist A noble shalt thou have, and present pay ; 
And liquor likewise will I give to thee, 
And friendship shall combine, and brotherhood : 
I '11 live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me ; 
Is not this just ? for I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. 
Give me thy hand. 
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Nym. I shall have my noble? 

Ptst, In cash most justly paid. no 

Nym. Well, then, that *s the humour of 't. 

Re-enter Hostess. 

Host, As ever you came of women, come in quickly to 
Sir John. Ah, poor heart ! he is so shaked of a burning 
quotidian tertian, that it is most lamentable to behold. 
Sweet men,. come to him. 

Nym, The king hath run bad humours on the knight : 
that 's the even of it. 

Pist, Nym, thou hast spoke the right ; 
His heart is fracted and corroborate. 

r 

Nym, The king is a good king ; but it must be as it may ; 
he passes some humours and careers. 121 

Pist, Let us condole the knight ; for, lambkins we 
will live. 



Scene II. Southampton. A council-chamber. 

Enter Exeter, Bedford, and Westmoreland. 

Bed. Tore God, his grace is bold, to trust these traitors. 

Exe, They shall be apprehended by and by. 

West, How smooth and even they do bear themselves ! 
As if allegiance in their bosoms sat. 
Crowned with faith and constant loyalty. 

Bed, The king hath note of all that they intend, 
By interception which they dream not of. 

Exe, Nay^ but the man that was his bedfellow. 
Whom he hath dulPd and cloy'd with gracious favours. 
That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell 10 

His sovereign's life to death and treachery. 

Trumpets sound. Enter King Henry, Scroop, 
Cambridge, Grey> and Attendants. 

K. Hen, Now sits the wind fair, and we will aboard. 

C 
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My Lord of Cambridge, and my kind Lord of Masham, 
And you, my gentle knight, give me your thoughts : 
Think you not that the powers we bear with us 
Will cut their passage through the force of France, 
Doing the execution and the act 
For which we have in head assembled them? 

Scroop, No doubt, my liege, if each man do his best. 

K. Hen, I doubt not that ; since we are well persuaded 
We carry not a heart with us from hence 21 

That grows not in a fair consent with ours. 
Nor leave not one behind that doth not wish 
Success and conquest to attend on us. 

Cam, Never was monarch better fear'd and loved 
Than is your majesty : there 's not, I think, a subject 
That sits in heart-grief and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your government. 

Grey, True : those that were your father's enemies 
Have steep'd their galls in honey and do serve you 30 
With hearts create of duty and of zeal. 

K, Hen, We therefore have great cause of thankfulness ; 
And shall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than quittance of desert and merit 
According to the weight and worthiness. 

Scroop. So service shall with steeled sinews toil. 
And labour shall refresh itself with hope, 
To do your grace incessant services. 

K, Hen, We judge no less. Uncle of Exeter, 
Enlarge the man committed yesterday, 40 

That raiPd against our person : we consider 
It was excess of wine that set him on ; 
And on his more advice we pardon him. 

Scroop, That's mercy, but too much security: 
Let him be punished, sovereign, lest example 
Breed, by his sufferance, more of such a kind. 

K, Hen, O, let us yet be merciful. 

Cam. So may your highness, and yet punish too. 
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Grey, Sir, 
You show great mercy, if you give him life, 50 

After the taste of much correction. 

K, Hen, Alas, your too much love and care of me 
Are heavy orisons 'gainst this poor wretch! 
If little faults, proceeding on distemper, 
Shall not be wink'4 at, how shall we stretch our eye 
When capital crimes, chew'd, swallowed and digested. 
Appear before us? We'll yet enlarge that man. 
Though Cambridge, Scroop and Grey, in their dear care 
And tender preservation of our person. 
Would have him punish'd. And now to our French 
causes : 60 

Who are the late commissioners? 

Cam, I one, my lord : 
Your highness bade me ask for it to-day. 

Scroop, So did you me, my liege. 

Grey, And I, my royal sovereign. 

K, Hen, Then, Richard Earl of Cambridge, there is yours ; 
There yours, Lord Scroop of Masham : and, sir knight, 
Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours : 
Read them ; and know, I know your worthiness. 
My Lord of Westmoreland, and uncle Exeter, 70 

We will aboard to night. Why, how now, gentlemen ! 
What see you in those papers that you lose 
So much complexion? Look ye, how they change! 
Their cheeks are paper. Why, what read you there. 
That hath so cowarded and chased your blood 
Out of appearance ? 

Cam, I do confess my fault; 

And do submit me to your highness' mercy. 



Scroo'b \ ^^ which we all appeal. 



, K, Hen, The mercy that was quick in us but late, 
JBy your own counsel is suppressed and kilPd : 80 

'You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mercy ; 
^For your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 
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As dogs upon their masters, worrying you. 

See you, my princes and my noble peers, 

These English monsters ! My Lord of Cambridge he^e. 

You know how apt our love was to accord 

To furnish him with all appertinents 

Belonging to his honour ; and this man 

Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspired, 

' And sworn unto the practices of France, 90 

To kill us here in Hampton : to the which 
This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, hath likewise sworn. But, O, 
What shall I say to thee. Lord Scroop ? thou cruel, 
Ingrateful, savage and inhuman creature ! 
Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels, 
That knew'st the very bottom of my soul, 
That almost mightst have coin'd me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practised on me for thy use, 
May it be possible, that foreign hire 100 

Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 
That might annoy my finger? 'tis so strange. 
That, though the truth of it stands off as gross 
As black and white, my eye will scarcely see it. 
Treason and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke-devils sworn to either's purpose, 
Working so grossly in a natural cause. 
That admiration did not hoop at them : 
But thou, 'gainst all proportion, didst bring in 
Wonder to wait on treason and on murder : 1 10 

And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wrought upon thee so preposterously 
Hath got the voice in hell for excellence : 
All other devils that suggest by treasons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation 
With patches, colours, and with forms being fetch'd 
From glistering semblances of piety ; 
But he that tempered thee bade thee stand up. 
Gave thee'no instance why thou shouldst do treason, 
Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor. X20 
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If that same demon that hath gulPd thee thus 

Should with his lion gait walk the whole world, 

He might return to vasty Tartar back, 

And tell the legions *I can never win 

A soul so easy as that Englishman's.' 

O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 

The sweetness of affiance ! Show men dutiful ? 

Why, so didst thou : seem they grave and learned ? 

Why, so didst thou : come they of noble family? 

Why, so didst thou: seem they religious? 130 

Why, so didst thou : or are they spare in diet. 

Free from gross passion or of mirth or anger. 

Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood, 

Garnish'd and deck'd in modest complement, 

Not working with the eye without the ear. 

And but in purged judgement trusting neither? 

Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem : 

And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot. 

To mark the full-fraught man and best indued 

With some suspicion. I will weep for thee ; 140 

For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 

Another fall of man. Their faults are open : 

Arrest them to the answer of the law ; 

And God acquit them of their practices ! 

Exe, I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 
Richard Earl of Cambridge. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of Henry Lord 
Scroop of Masham. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of Thomas 
Grey, knight, of Northumberland. 1 50 

Scroop, Our purposes God justly hath discovered ; 
And I repent my fault more than my death ; 
Which I beseech your highness to forgive. 
Although my body pay the price of it. 

Cam. For me, the gold of France did not seduce ; 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The sooner to effect what I intended : 
But God be thanked for prevention ; 
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Which I in sufferance heartily will rejoice, 

Beseeching God and you to pardon me. i6o 

Grey, Never did faithful subject more rejoice 
At the discovery of most dangerous treason 
Than I do at this hour joy o'er myself, 
Prevented from a damned enterprise \ 
My fault, but not my body, pardon, sovereign. 

K. Hen. God quit you in his mercy ! Hear your 
sentence. 
You have conspired against our royal person, 
Joined with an enemy proclaimed, and from his coffers 
Received the golden earnest of our death ; 
Wherein you would have sold your king to slaughter, 170 
His princes and his peers to servitude, 
His subjects to oppression and contempt^ 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 
Touching our person seek we no revenge ; 
But we our kingdom's safety must so tender. 
Whose ruin you have sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence. 
Poor miserable wretches, to your death ; 
The taste whereof, God of his mercy give 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 180 

Of all your dear offences ! Bear them hence. 

[Exetmi Cambridge^ Scroop and Grey, guarded 
Now, lords, for France ; the enterprise whereof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. 
We doubt not of a fair and lucky war, , 

Since God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings. We doubt not now 
But every rub is smoothed on our way. 
Then forth, dear countrymen : let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, 190 

Putting it straight in expedition. 
Cheerly to sea ; the signs of war advance : . 
No king of England, if not king of France. [Exeunt, 
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Scene III. London. Before a tavern. 

Enter Pistol, Hostess, Nym, Bardolph, and Boy. 

Host. Prithee, honey-sweet husband, let me bring thee 
to Staines. 

Pist. No : for my manly heart doth yearn. 
Bardolph, be blithe : Nym, rouse thy vaunting veins : 
Boy, bristle thy courage up ; for Falstaif he is dead. 
And we must yearn therefore. 

Bard. Would I were with him, wheresome'er he is, either 
in heaven or in hell ! 8 

Host. Nay, sure, he 's not in hell : he 's in Arthur's 
bosom, if ever man went to Arthur's bosom. A' made a 
finer end and went away an it had been any christom child ; 
a' parted even just between twelve and one, even at the 
turning o' the tide : for after I saw him fumble with the 
sheets and play with flowers and smile upon his fingers' 
ends, I knew there was but one way ; for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen, and a' babbled of green fields. * How now, 
Sir John!' quoth I : * what, man ! be o' good cheer.' So a' 
cried out *God, God, God!' three or four times. Now I, 
to comfort him, bid him a' should not think of God ; I 
hoped there was no need to trouble himself with any such 
thoughts yet. So a' bade me lay more clothes on his feet : 
I put my hand into the bed and felt them, and they were as 
cold as any stone ; then I felt to his knees, and they were 
as cold as any stone, and so upward and upward, and all 
was as cold as any stone. 25 

Nym. They say he cried out of sack. 

Host. Ay, that a' did. 

Bard. And of women. 

Host. Nay, that a' did not. 

Boy. Yes, that a' did ; and said they were devils in- 
carnate. 31 

Host. A' could never abide carnation ; 'twas a colour he 
never liked. 
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Boy, A' said once, the devil would have him about 
women. 

Host, A' did in some sort, indeed, handle women :. but 
then he was rheumatic, and talked of the whore of Babylon. 

Boy. Do you not remember, a' saw a flea stick upon 
Bardolph's nose, and a' said it was a black soul burning in 
hell-fire ? 40 

Bard, Well, the fuel is gone that maintained that fire : 
that 's all the riches I got in his service. 

Nym. Shall we shog } the king will be gone from South* 
ampton. 

Pist, Come, let 's away. My love, give me thy lips. 
Look to my chattels and my movables : 
Let senses rule; the word is * Pitch and Pay:' 
Trust none ; 

For oaths are straws, men's faiths are wafercakes, 
And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck : 50 

Therefore, Caveto be thy counsellor. 
Go, clear thy crystals. Yoke-fellows in arms. 
Let us to France ; like horse-leeches, my boys, 
To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck ! 

Boy. And that's but unwholesome food, they say. 
Pist, Touch her soft mouth, and march. 
Bard. Farewell, hostess. [Kissing her. 

Nym. I cannot kiss, that is the humour of it ; but, adieu. 
Pist. Let housewifery appear : keep close, I thee com- 
mand. 59 
Host. Farewell ; adieu. ' [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. France. The King's palace. 

Flourish. Enter the French King, the Dauphin, the 
Dukes of Berri attd Bretagne, the Constable, and 
others. 

Fr. King, Thus comes the English with full power 
upon us ; 
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And more than carefully it us concerns 

To answer royally in our defences. 

Therefore the Dukes of Berri and of Bretagne, 

Of Brabant and of Orleans, shall make forth, 

And you, Prince Dauphin, with all swift dispatch, 

To line and new repair our towns of war 

With men of courage and with means defendant ; 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 

As waters to the sucking of a gulf. lo 

It fits us then to be as provident 

As fear may teach us out of late examples 

Left by the fatal And neglected English 

Upon our fields. 

Dau. My most redoubted father, 

It is most meet we arm us 'gainst the foe ; 
For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 
Though war nor no known quarrel were in question, 
But that defences, musters, preparations, 
Should be maintained, assembled and collected. 
As were a war in expectation. 20 

Therefore, I say 'tis meet we all go forth 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France : 
And let us do it with no show of fear ; 
No, with no more than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a Whitsun morris-dance : 
For, my good liege, she is so idly king'd. 
Her sceptre so fantastically borne 
By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 
That fear attends her not. 

Con. O peace. Prince Dauphin ! 

You are too much mistaken in this king : 30 

Question your grace the late ambassadors, 
With what great state he heard their embassy, 
How well supplied with noble counsellors, 
How modest in exception, and withal 
How terrible in constant resolution. 
And you shall find his vanities forespent 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
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Covering discretion with a coat of folly ; 

As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 

That shall first spring and be most delicate. 40 

Dau. Well, 'tis not so, my lord high constable ; 
But though we think it so, it is no matter : 
In cases of defence 'tis best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems : 
So the proportions of defence are filPd ; 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth, like a miser, spoil his coat with scanting 
A little cloth. 

Fr, King, Think we King Harry strong ; 
And, princes, look you strongly arm to meet him. 
The kindred of him hath been flesh'd upon us ; 50 

And he is bred out o\ that bloody strain 
That haunted us in our familiar paths : 
Witness our too much memorable shame 
When Cressy battle fatally was struck. 
And all our princes captived, by the hand 
Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince of Wales ; 
Whiles that his mountain sire, on mountain standing, 
Up in the air, crown'd with the golden sun. 
Saw his heroical seed, and smiled to see him. 
Mangle the work of nature and deface 60 

The patterns that by God and by French fathers 
Had twenty years been made. This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock ; and let us fear 
The native mightiness and fate of him. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess» Ambassadors from Harry King of England 
Do crave admittance to your majesty. 

Fr^ King, We '11 give them present audience. Go, and 
bring them. [Exeunt Messenger and certain Lords, 

You see this chase is hotly foUow'd, friends. 

Dau, Turn head, and stop pursuit ; for coward dogs 
Most spend their mouths when what they seem to threaten 
Runs far before them. Good my sovereign, 71 
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Take up the English short, and let them know 
Of what a monarchy you are the head : 
Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 

Re-enter Lords, wiih EXETER and train, 

Fn King, From our broth^ England ? 

Exe, From him ; and thus he greets your, majesty. 
He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrowed glories that by gift of heaven. 
By law of nature and of nations, 'long 80 

To him and to his heirs ; namely, the crown 
And all wide-stretched honours that pertain 
By custom and the ordinance of times 
Unto the crown of France. That you may know 
'Tis no sinister nor no awkward claim, 
Pick'd from the worm-holes of long-vanish'd days, 
Nor from the dust of old oblivion raked, 
He sends you this most memorable line. 
In every branch truly demonstrative ; 
Willing you overlook this pedigree : 90 

And when you find him evenly derived 
From his most famed of famous ancestors, 
Edward the Third, he bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him the native and true challenger. 

Fr, King, Or else what follows ? 

Exe. Bloody constraint ; for if you hide the crown 
Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it : 
Therefore in fierce tempest is he coming. 
In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jove, 100 

That, if requiring fail, he will compel ; 
And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown, and to take mercy 
On the poor souls for whom this hungry war 
Opens his vasty jaws ; and on your head 
Turning the widows' tears, the orphans' cries, 
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The dead men's blood, the pining maidens' groans, 

For husbands, fathers and betrothed lovers, 

That shall be swallow'd in this controversy. 

This is his claim, his threatening, and my message ; no 

Unless the Dauphin be in presence here. 

To whom expressly I bring greeting too. 

Fr, King. For us, we will consider of this further : 
To-morrow shall you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother England. 

Dau, For the Dauphin, 

I stand here for him : what to him from England } 

Exe, Scorn and defiance ; slight regard, contempt, 
And any thing that may not misbecome 
The mighty sender, doth he prize you at. 
Thus says my king ; an if your father's highness 120 

Do not, in grant of all demands at large. 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his majesty, 
He'll call you to so hot an answer of it. 
That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass and return your mock 
In second accent of his ordnance. 

Dau, Say, if my father render fair return, 
It is against my will ; for I desire 
Nothing but odds with England : to that end. 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 130 

I did present him with the Paris balls. 

Exe. He'll make your Paris Louvre shake for it. 
Were it the mistress-court of mighty Europe ; 
And, be assured, you'll find a difference. 
As we his subjects have in wonder found. 
Between the promise of his greener days 
And these he masters now : now he weighs time 
Even to the utmost grain : that you shall read 
In your own losses, if he stay in France. 139 

Fr. King, To-morrow shall you know our mind at full 

Exe. Dispatch us with all speed, lest that our king 
Come here himself to question our delay ; 
For he is footed in this land already. 
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Fr, King. You shall be soon dispatch'd with fair con- 
ditions : 
A night is but small breath and little pause 
To answer matters of this consequence. 

{Flourish. Exeunt. 



ACT m. 

PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Thus with imagined wing our swift scene flies 
In motion of no less celerity 

Than that of thought. Suppose that you have seen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet 
With silken streamers the young Phoebus fanning : 
Play with your fancies, and in them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship -boys climbing ; 
Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confused : behold the threaden sails, 10 

Borne with the invisible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge : O, do but think 
You stand upon the rivage and behold 
A city on the inconstant billows dancing ; 
For so appears this fleet majestical, 
Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow : 
Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy. 
And leave your England, as dead midnight still. 
Guarded with grandsires, babies and old women, 20 

Either past or not arrived to pith and puissance ; 
For who is he, whose chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege ; 
Behold the ordnance on their carriages. 
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With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 

Suppose the ambassador from the French comes back ; 

Tells Harry that the king doth offer him 

Katharine his daughter, and with her, to dowry, 30 

Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 

The offer likes not : and the nimble gunner 

With linstock now the devilish cannon touches, 

[Alarum, and chambers go off. 
And down goes all before them. Still be kind, 
And eche out our performance with your mind. [Exit 

Scene I. France. Before Harfleur, 

Alarum, Enter King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, Glou- 
cester, and Soldiers, with scaling-ladders. 

K. Hen, Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 

■ more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage ; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 10 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
SwilPd with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide, 
Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet.from fathers of war-proof! 
Fathert that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought 20 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument : 
Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 
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That those whom you call'd fathers did beget you. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 30 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game 's afoot : 

Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 

Cry * God for Harry, England, and Saint George ! ' 

\Exeunt, Alarum ^ and chambers go off, 

SC£NE II. The same. 
Enter Nym, Bardolph, Pistol, and Boy. 

Bard. On, on, on, on, on ! to the breach, to the breach ! 

Nym, Pray thee, corporal, stay : the knocks are too hot ; 
and, for mine own part, I have not a case of lives : the 
humour of it is too hot, that is the very plain-song of it. 

Pist, The plain-song is most just ; for humours do abound : 
Knocks go and come ; God's vassals drop and die ; 
And sword and shield. 
In bloody field, 
Doth win immortal fame. 

Boy, Would I were in an alehouse in London ! I would 
give all my fame for a pot of ale and safety. 1 1 

Pist, And I : 

If wishes would prevail with me. 
My purpose should not fail with me, 
But thither would I hie. 

Boy, As duly, but not as truly, 

As bird doth sing on bough. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu, Up to the breach, you dogs ! avaunt, you cullions I 

[Driving them forward. 
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Pist Be merciful, great duke, to men of mould. 
Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage, 20 

Abate thy rage, great duke ! 
Good bawcock, bate thy rage ; use lenity, sweet chuck ! 

Nym, These be good humours ! your honour wins bad 
humours. \Exeunt all but Bay. 

Boy. As young as I am, I have observed these three 
swashers. I am boy to them all three : but all they three, 
though they would serve me, could not be man to me ; for 
indeed three such antics do not amount to a man. For Bar- 
dolph, he is white-livered and red-faced; by the means 
whereof a' faces it out, but fights not. For Pistol, he hath 
a killing tongue and a quiet sword ; by the means whereof 
a' breaks words, and keeps whole weapons. For Nym, he 
hath heard that men of few words are the best men ; and 
therefore he scorns to say his prayers, lest a' should be 
thought a coward : but his few bad words are matched with 
as few good deeds ; for a' never broke any man's head but 
his own, and that was against a post when he was drunk. 
They will steal any thing, and call it purchase. Bardolph 
stole a lute-case, bore it twelve leagues, and sold it for three 
half-pence. Nym and Bardolph are sworn brothers in filch- 
ing, and in Calais they stole a fire-shovel : I knew by that 
piece of service the men would carry coals. They would 
have me as familiar with men's pockets as their gloves or 
their handkerchers : which makes much against my man- 
hood, if I should take from another's pocket to put into 
mine ; for it is plain pocketing up of wrongs. • I must leave 
them, and seek some better service : their villany goes 
against my weak stomach, and therefore I must cast it up. 

\Exit 

Re-enter Fluellen, Gqwe.'R following. 

Gow. Captain Fluellen, you must come presently to the 
mines ; the Duke of Gloucester would speak with you. 50 

Flu. To the mines ! tell you the duke, it is not so good 
to come to the mines ; for, look you, the mines is not accord- 
ing to the disciplines of the war : the concavities of it is not 
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sufficient ; for, look you, th' athversary, you may discuss 
unto the duke, look you^ is digt himself four yard under the 
countermines : by Cheshu, I think a' will plow up all, if there 
is not better directions. 

Gow. The Duke of Gloucester, to whom the order of the 
siege is given, is altogether directed by an Irishman, a very 
valiant gentleman, i' faith. 60 

F/u, It is Captain Macmorris, is it not ? 

Gow, I think it be. 

Flu. By Cheshu, he is an ass, as in the world : I will 
verify as much in his beard : he has no more directions in 
the true disciplines of the wars, look you, of the Roman 
disciplines, than is a puppy-dog. 

Enter Macmorris and Captain Jamy. 

Gow. Here a' comes ; and the Scots captain, Captain 
Jamy, with him. 

Fiu. Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous gentleman, 
that is certain ; and of great expedition and knowledge in 
th' aunchient wars, upon my particular knowledge of his 
directions : by Cheshu, he will maintain his argument as 
well as any military man in the world, in the disciplines of 
the pristine wars of the Romans. 74 

Jamy. I say gud-day. Captain Fluellen. 

Flu. God-den to your worship, good Captain James. 

Gow. How now, Captain Macmorris ! have you quit the 
mines ? have the pioners given o'er } 

Mac, By Chrish, la ! tish ill done : the work ish give 
over, the trompet sound the retreat. By my hand, I swear, 
and my father's soul, the work ish ill done ; it ish give over : 
I would have blowed up the town, so Chrish save me, la ! in 
an hour : O, tish ill done, tish ill done ; by my hand, tish ill 
done ! 84 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, I beseech you now, will you 
voutsafe me, look you, a few disputations with you, as partly 
touching or concerning the disciplines of the war, the 
Roman wars, in the way of argument, look you, and friendly 

D 2 
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communication ; partly to satisfy my opinion, and partly for 
the satisfaction, look you, of my mind, as touching the direc- 
tion of the military discipline ; that is the point. 91 

Jamy. It sail be vary gud, gud feith, gud captains bath ; 
and I sail quit you with gud leve, as I may pick occasion ; 
that sail I, marry. 

Mac, It is no time to discourse, so Chrish save me : the 
day is hot, and the weather, and the wars, and the king, and 
the dukes: it is no time to discourse. The town Ms be- 
seeched, and the trumpet call us to the breach ; and we 
talk, and, be Chrish, do nothing : 'tis shame for us all : so 
God sa' me, 'tis shame to stand still ; it is shame, by my 
hand : and there is throats to be cut, and works to be done ; 
and there ish nothing done, so Chrish sa' me, la ! 102 

Jamy. By the mess, ere theise eyes of mine take them- 
selves to slomber, ay 11 de gud service, or ay '11 lig i' the grund 
for it ; ay, or go to death ; and ay 'II pay 't as valorously as 
I may, that sail I suerly do, that is the breflf and the long. 
Marry, I wad full fain hear some question 'tween you tway. 

Fhi. Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, under your 
correction, there is not many of your nation — 

Mac. Of my nation ! What ish my nation? Ish a villain, 
and a bastard, and a knave, and a rascal — What ish my 
nation } Who talks of my nation } 112 

Flu. Look you, if you take the matter otherwise than is 
meant. Captain Macmorris, peradventure I shall think you 
do not use me with that affability as in discretion you ought 
to use me, look you ; being as good a man as yourself, both 
in the disciplines of war, and in the derivation of my birth, 
and in other particularities. 

Mcu:. I do not know you so good a man as myself ; so 
Chrish save me, I will cut off your head. 120 

Gow, Gentlemen both, you will mistake each other. 

Jamy. A ! that 's a foul fault. \A parley sounded. 

Gow. The town sounds a parley. 

Flu. Captain Macmorris, when there is more better 
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opportunity to be required, look you, I will be so bold as to 
tell you I know the disciplines of war ; and there is an end. 

[Exeunt 

Scene III. TAe same. Before the gates. 

The Governor and some Citizens on the walls; the English 
forces below. Enter King Henry and his train, 

K. Hen. How yet resolves the governor of the town 1 
This is the latest parle we will admit ; 
Therefore to our best mercy give yourselves ; 
Or like to men proud of destruction 
Defy us to our worst : for, as I am a soldier, 
A name' that in my thoughts becomes me best. 
If I begin the battery once again, 
I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur 
Till in her ashes she lie buried. 

The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, lo 

And the flesh'd soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 
Your fresh-fair virgins and your flowering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war, 
Array'd in flames like to the prince of fiends, 
Do, with his smirch'd complexion, all fell feats 
Enlink'd to waste and desolation? 
What is't to me, when you yourselves are cause, 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 20 

Of hot and forcing violation ? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil 
As send precepts to the leviathan 
To come ashore. Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command ; 
Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 30 

O'erblows the^ filthy and contagious clouds 
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Of heady murder, spoil and villany. 

If not, why, in a moment look to see 

The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 

Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters ; 

Your fathers taken by the silver beards, 

And their most reverend heads dash'd to the walls. 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, 

Whiles the mad. mothers with their howls confused 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 40 

At Herod's bloody-hunting slaughtermen. 

What say you ? will you yield, and this avoid. 

Or, guilty in defence, be thus destroyed? 

Gov, Our expectation hath this day an end : 
The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated. 
Returns us that his powers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great king, 
We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy. 
Enter our gates ; dispose of us and ours ; 
For we no longer are defensible. 50 

IC. Hen. Open your gates. Come, uncle Exeter, 
Go you and enter Harfleur ; there remain, 
And fortify it strongly 'gainst the French : 
Use mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle, 
The winter coming on and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, we will retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur we will be your guest ; 
To-morrow for the march are we addrest. 

\Fiourish. The King and his train enter the town. 

Scene IV. The French King's palace. 

Enter Katharine and Alice. \ 

Kath. Alice, tu as €i€ en Angleterre, et tu paries bien le 
langage. 

Alice. Un peu, madame. 

fCath. Je te prie, m'enseignez ; il faut que j'apprenne k 
parler. Comment appelez-vous la main en Anglois ? 

Alice. La main ? elle est appeMe de hand. 
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JCath, De hand. £t les doigts ? 

Alice, Les doigts ? ma foi, j'oublie les doigts ; mais je 
me souviendrai. Les doigts ? je pense qu'ils sont appel^s de 
fingres ; oui, de fingres. 10 

/Cat A, La main, de hand ; les doigts, de fingres. Je 
pense que je suis le bon ^colier ; j'ai gagn^ deux mots d'An- 
glois vitement. Comment appelez-vous les ongles ? 

A/tce. Les ongles? nous les appelons de nails. 

/Catk. De nails, i^coutez ; dites-moi, si je parle bien : 
de hand, de fingres, et de nails. 

A/ice, C'est bien dit, madame ; il est fort bon Anglois. 

ICatk. Dites-moi PAnglois pour le bras. 

Alice, De arm, madame. 

JCatA. Et le coude.? 20 

A/ice, De elbow. 

/Cat/t. De elbow. Je m'en fais la rdpdtition de lous les 
mots que vous m'avez appris des h present. 

Alice, II est trop difficile, madame, comme je pense. 

Kath, Excusez-moi, Alice ; dcoutez : de hand, de fingres, 
de nails, de arma, de bilbow. 

Alice, De elbow, madame. 

KcUh, O Seigneur Dieu, je m'en oublie ! de elbow. 
Comment appelez-vous le col t 

Alice. De neck, madame. 30 

Kath, De nick. Et le menton ? 

Alice, De chin. 

Kath, De sin. Le col, de nick ; le menton, de sin. 

Alice. Oui. Sauf votre honneur, en v^rit^, vous pronon- 
cez les mots aussi droit que les natifs d'Angleterre. 

Kath. Je ne doute point d'apprendre, par la grace de 
Dieu, et en peu de temps. 

Alice. N'avez vous pas d^jk oublie ce que je vous ai 
enseigne ? 

Kath, Non, je reciterai k vous promptement : de hand, 
de fingres, de mails, — 41 
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Alice, De nails, madame. 

Kaih. De nails, de arm, de ilbow. 

Alice. Sauf votre honneur, de elbow. 

Kath, Ainsi dis-je ; de elbow, de nick, ct de sin. Com- 
ment appelez-vous le pied et la robe ? 

Alice. De foot, madame ; et de coun. 50 

Kath. De foot et de coun ! Je reciterai une autre fois ma 
le^on ensemble : de hand, de fingres, de nails, de arm, de 
elbow, de nick, de sin, de foot, de coun. 

Alice, Excellent, madame ! / 

Katk, C'est assez pour une fois : allons-nous a diner. 

[Exeunt 

Scene V. The satne. 

Enter the King of France, the Dauphin, the Duke of 
Bourbon, the Constable of France, and others. 

Fr. King. 'Tis certain he hath pass'd the river Somme. 

Con. And if he be not fought withal, my lord. 
Let us not live in France ; let us quit all 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 

Dau. O Dieu vivant ! shall a few sprays of us, 
The emptying of our fathers' luxury. 
Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 
Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds, 
And overlook their grafters? 

Bour. Normans, but bastard Normans, Norman bas- 
tards ! 10 
Mort de ma vie ! if they march along 
Unfought withal, but I will sell my dukedom. 
To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 

Con. Dieu de batailles ! where have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull. 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale. 
Killing their fruit with frowns? Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-rein'd jades, their barley-broth. 
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Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat? 20 

And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 

Seem frosty ? O, for honour of our land. 

Let us not hang like roping icicles 

Upon our houses' thatch, whiles a more frosty people 

Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields ! 

Poor we may call them in their native lords. 

Dau, By faith and honour. 
Our madams mock at us, and plainly say 
Our mettle is bred out and they will give 
Their bodies to the lust of English youth 30 

To new-store France with bastard warriors. 

Bour, They bid us to the English dancing-schools. 
And teach lavoltas high and swift corantos ; 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. 
And that we are most lofty runaways. 

Fr, King, Where is Montjoy the herald ? speed him 
hence : 
Let him greet England with our sharp defiance. 
Up, princes ! and, with spirit of honour edged 
More sharper than your swords, hie to the field : 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France ; 40 

You Dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Herri, 
Alen^on, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy ; 
Jaques Chatillon, Rambures, Vaudemont, 
Beaumont, Grandpre, Roussi, and Fauconberg, 
Foix, Lestrale, Bouciqualt, and Charolois ; 
High dukes, great princes, barons, lords and knights, 
For your great seats now quit you of great shames. 
Bar Harry England, that sweeps through our land 
With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur : 
Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 50 

Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his rheum upon : 
Go down upon him, you have power enough. 
And in a captive chariot into Rouen 
Bring him our prisoner. 
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Con, This becomes the great. 

Sorry am I his numbers are so few, 
His soldiers sick and famish'd in their march, 
For I am sure, when he shall see our army. 
He'll drop his heart into the sink of fear 
And for achievement offer us his ransom. 60 

Fr.King, Therefore, lord constable, haste on Montjoy, 
And let him say to England that we send 
To know what willing ransom he will give. 
Prince Dauphin, you shall stay with us in Rouen. 

Dau, Not so, I do beseech your majesty. 

Fr. King. Be patient, for you shall remain with us. 
Now forth, lord constable and princes all, 
And quickly bring us word of England's 'fall. [Exeunt, 



Scene VI. The English camp in Picardy, 

Enter Gower and FlueLLEN, meeting, 

Gow. How now, Captain Fluellen ! come you from the 
bridge ? 

Flu. I assure you, there is very excellent services com- 
mitted at the bridge. 

Gow, Is the Duke of Exeter safe ? 

Flu, The Duke of Exeter is as magnanimous as Aga- 
memnon ; and a man that I love and honour with my soul, 
and my heart, and my duty, and my life, and my living, and 
my uttermost power : he is not — God be praised and 
blessed ! — any hurt in the world ; but keeps the bridge most 
valiantly, with excellent discipline. There is an aunchient 
lieutenant there at the pridge, I think in my very conscience 
he is as valiant a man as Mark Antony ; and he is a man 
of no estimation in the world ; but I did see him do as 
gallant service. 15 

Gow, What do you call him.? 

Flu, He is called Aunchient PistoL 
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Gow, I know him not 

Enter Pistol. 

Flu, Here is the man. 

Pist. Captain, I thee beseech to do me favours : 20 

The Duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 

Flu, Ay, I praise God ; and I have merited some love at 
his hands. 

Pist. Bardolph, a soldier, firm and sound of heart, 
And of buxom v£dour, hath, by cruel fate, 
And giddy Fortune's furious fickle wheel, 
That goddess blind, 
That stands upon the rolling restless stone — 

Flu, By your patience, Aunchient Pistol. Fortune is 
painted blind, with a muffler afore her eyes, to signify to you 
that Fortune is blind ; and she is painted also with a wheel, 
to signify to you, which is the moral of it, that she is turning, 
and inconstant, ^nd mutability, and variation : and her foot, 
look you, is fixed upon a spherical stone, which rolls, and 
rolls, and rolls : in good truth, the poet makes a most excel- 
lent description of it : Fortune is an excellent moral. 

Pist. Fortune is Bardolph's foe, and frowns on him ; 
For he hath stolen a pax, and hanged must a' be : 
A damned death! 

Let gallows gape for dog ; let man go free 40 

And let not hemp his wind-pipe suffocate : 
But Exeter hath given the doom of death 
For pax of little price. 

Therefore, go speak : the duke will hear thy voice : 
And let not Bardolph's vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach : 
Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite. 

Flu. Aunchient Pistol, I do partly understand your 
meaning. 

Pist, Why then, rejoice therefore. 50 

Flu. Certainly, aunchient, it is not a thing to rejoice at : 

for if, look you, he were my brother, I would desire the duke 
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to use his good pleasure, and put him to execution ; for 
discipline ought to be used. 

Pist, Die and be damn'd ! and figo for thy friendship ! 

Flu, It is well. 

Pist The fig of Spain ! [Exit 

Flu, Very good. 

Gow. Why, this is an arrant counterfeit rascal ; I remeri- 
ber him now ; a bawd, a cutpurse. 60 

Flu, I '11 assure you, a' uttered as prave words at the 
pridge as you shall see in a summer's day. But it is very 
well ; what he has spoke to me, that is well, I warrant you, 
when time is serve. 

Gow, Why, 'tis a gull, a fool, a rogue, that now and then 
goes to the wars, to grace himself at his return into London 
under the form of a soldier. And such fellows are perfect in 
the great commanders' names : and they will learn you by 
rote where services were done ; at such and such a sconce, 
at such a breach, at such a convoy ; who came off bravely, 
who was shot, who disgraced, what terms the enemy stood 
on ; and this they con perfectly in the phrase of war, which 
they trick up wilh new-tuned oaths : and what a beard of 
the general's cut and a horrid suit of the camp will do among 
foaming bottles and ale-washed wits, is wonderful to be 
thought on. But you must learn to know such slanders of 
the age, or else you may be marvellously mistook. yy 

Flu. I tell you what, Captain Gower ; I do perceive he 
is not the man that he would gladly make show to the world 
he is : if I find a hole in his coat, I will tell him my mind. 
[Drum heard.l^ Hark you, the king is coming, and I must 
speak with him from the pridge. 

Drum and colours. Enter King Henry, Gloucester, 

and Soldiers. 

God pless your majesty ! 

K. Hen, How now, Fluellen ! camest thou from the 
bridge t 

Flu, Ay, so please your majesty. The Duke of Exeter 
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has very gallantly maintained the pridge : the French is gone 
off, look you ; and there is gallant and most prave passages ; 
marry, th' athversary was have possession of the pridge ; 
but he is enforced to retire, and the Duke of Exeter is 
master of the pridge : I can tell your majesty, the duke is a 
prave man. 91 

JC. Hen, .What men have you lost, Fluellen ? 

Flu, The perdition of th' athversary hath been very 
great, reasonable great : marry, for my part, I think the 
duke hath lost never a man, but one that is like to be 
executed for robbing a church, one Bardolph, if your majesty 
know the 'man : his face is all bubukles, and whelks, and 
knobs, and flames o \ fire : and his lips blows at his nose, 
and it is like a coal of fire, sometimes plue and sometimes 
red ; but his nose is executed, and his fire 's out. 100 

K, Hen. We would have all such offenders so cut off ; 
and we give express charge, that in our marches through the 
country, there be nothing compelled from the villages, 
nothing taken but paid for, none of the French upbraided or 
abused in disdainful language ; for when lenity and cruelty 
play for a kingdom, the gentler gamester is the soonest 
winner. 

Tucket, Enfer MONTJOY, 

Mont. You know me by my habit. 

K. Hen. Well then I know thee ; what shall I know 
of thee ? 

Mont, My master's mind. no 

K. Hen. Unfold it. 

Mont, Thus says my king : Say thou to Harry of England : 
Though we seemed dead, we did but sleep : advantage is a 
better soldier than rashness. Tell him we could have rebuked 
him at Harfleur, but that we thought not good to bruise an 
injury till it were full ripe : now we speak upon our cue, and 
our voice is imperial : England shall repent his folly, see his 
weakness, and admire our sufferance. Bid him therefore 
consider of his ransom ; which must proportion the losses 
we have borne, the subjects we have lost, the disgrace we 
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have digested ; which in weight to re-answer, his pettiness 
would bow under. For our losses, his exchequer is too poor ; 
for the effusion of our blood, the muster of his kingdom too 
faint a number ; and for our disgrace, his own person, kneel- 
ing at our feet, but a weak and worthless satisfaction. To 
this add defiance : and tell him, for conclusion, he hath 
betrayed his followers, whose condemnation is pronounced. 
So far my king and master ; so much my office. 

AT. Hen, What is thy name ! I know thy quality. 

Mont Montjoy. 130 

AT. Hen, Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn thee back, 
And tell thy king I do not seek him now ; 
But could be willing to march on to v Calais 
Without impeachment : for, to say the sooth, 
Though 'tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage. 
My people are with sickness much enfeebled, 
My numbers lessened, and those few I have 
Almost no better than so many French ; 
Who when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 140 
I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen. Yet, forgive me, God, 
That I do brag thus ! This your air of France 
Hath blown that vice in me ; I must repent 
Go therefore, tell thy master here I am ; 
My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk, 
My army but a weak and sickly guard ; 
Yet, God before, tell him we will come on. 
Though France himself and such another neighbour 
Stand in our way. There's for thy labour, Montjoy. 150 
Go, bid thy master well advise himself: 
If we may pass, we will ; if we be hinder'd, 
We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour : and so, Montjoy, fare you well 
The sum of all our answer is but this : 
We would not seek a battle, as we are ; 
Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it : 
So tell your master. < 
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Mont, I shall deliver so. Thanks to your highness. 

[Exit 
Glou, I hope they will not come upon us now. 160 

K, Hen, We are in God's hand, brother, not in theirs. 
March to the bridge ; it now draws toward night : 
Beyond the river we'll encamp ourselves, 
And on to-morrow bid them march away. [Exeunt 



Scene VII. The French camp^ near Agincourt, 

Enter the Constable of France, the Lord Rambures, 
Orleans, Dauphin, with others. 

Con. Tut ! I have the best armour of the world. Would 
it were day ! 

Orl, You have an excellent armour ; but let my horse 
have his due. 

Con, It is the best horse of Europe. 

Orl, Will it never be morning ? 

Dau, My Lord of Orleans, and my lord high constable, 
you talk of horse and armour ? 

Qrl. You are as well provided of both as any prince in 
the world. 10 

Dau, What a long night is this ! I will not change my 
horse with any that treads but on four pasterns. Qa, ha ! he 
bounds from the earth, as if his entrails were hairs ; le 
cheval volant, the Pegasus, chez les narines de feu ! When 
I bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk : he trots the air ; the 
earth sings when he touches it ; the basest horn of his hoof 
is more musical than the pipe of Hermes. 

Orl, He 's of the colour of the nutmeg. 

Dau, And of the heat of the ginger. It is a beast for 
Perseus : he is pure air and fire ; and the dull elements of 
earth and water never appear in him, but only in patient 
stillness while his rider mounts him : he is indeed a horse ; 
and all other jades you may call beasts|^ 23 
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Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute and excellent 
horse. 

Dau, It is the prince of palfreys ; his neigh is like the 
bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforces homage. 

Orl, No more, cousin. 

Dau, Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot, from the 
rising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary deserved 
praise on my palfrey ; it is a theme as fluent as the sea : 
turn the sands into eloquent tongues, and my horse is argu- 
ment for them all : 'tis a subject for a sovereign to reason 
on, and for a sovereign's sovereign to ride on ; and for the 
world, familiar to us and unknown, to lay apart their parti- 
cular functions and wonder at him. I once writ a sonnet 
in his praise and began thus ; * Wonder of nature,'—- 

Orl. I have heard a sonnet begin so to one's mistress. 

Dau, Then did they imitate that which I composed to 
my courser, for my horse is my mistress. 40 

Orl. Your mistress bears well. 

Dau. Me well ; which is the prescript praise and perfec- 
tion of a good and particular mistress. 

Con. Nay, for methought yesterday your mistress 
shrewdly shook your back. 

Dau. So perhaps did yours. 

Con. Mine was not bridled. 

Dau. O then belike she was old and gentle ; and you 
rode, like a kern of Ireland, your French hose off, and in 
your strait strossers. 50 

Con. You have good judgement in horsemanship. 

Dau. Be warned by me, then : they that ride so and ride 
not warily, fall into foul bogs. I had rather have my horse 
to my mistress. 

Con. I had as lief have my mistress a jade. 

Dau, I tell thee, constable, my mistress wears his own 
hair. 

Con. I could make as true a boast as that, if I had a sow 
to my mistress. 59 
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Dau, * Lc chien est retourn^ k son propre vomissement. 
et la truie lav^e au bourbier : ' thou makest use of any thing. 

Con, Yet do I not use my horse for my mistress, or any 
such proverb so little kin to the purpose. 

Ram, My lord constable, the armour that I saw in your 
tent to-night, are those stars or suns upon it ? 

Con. Stars, my lord. 

Dau, Some of them will fall to-morrow, I hope. 

Con. And yet my sky shall not want. 

Dau, That may be, for you bear a many superfluously, 
and 'twere more honour some were away. 70 

Con, Even as your horse bears your praises ; who would 
trot as well, were some of your brags dismounted. 

Dau. Would I were able to load him with his desert ! 
Will it never be day 1 I will trot to-morrow a mile, and my 
way shall be paved with English faces. 

Con. I will not say so, for fear I should be faced out of 
my way : but I would it were morning ; for I would fain be 
about the ears of the English. 

Ram. Who will go to hazard with me for twenty prisoners ? 

Con. You must first go yourself to hazard, ere you have 
them. 8 1 

Dau, 'Tis midnight ; 111 go arm myself. [Exit. 

• Orl. The Dauphin longs for morning. 

Ram. He longs to eat the English. 

Con. I think he will eat all he kills. 

Orl. By the white hand of my lady, he 's a gallant prince. 

Con, Swear by her foot, that she may tread out the oath. 

Orl. He is simply the most active gentleman of France. 

Con. Doing is activity ; and he will still be doing. 

Orl. He never did harm, that I heard of. 90 

Con. Nor will do none to-morrow : he will keep that good 
name still. 

Orl. I know him to be valiant. 
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Con, I was told that by one that knows him better than 
you. 

Orl, What 'she? 

Con, Marry, he told me so himself ; and he said he cared 
not who knew it. 

OrL He needs npt ; it is no hidden virtue in him. 99 

Con. By my faith, sir, but it is ; never any body saw it 

but his lackey : 'tis a hooded valour ; and when it appears, it 

will bate. 

OrL 111 will never said well. 

Con, I will cap that proverb with * There is flattery in 
friendship.' 

Orl, And I will take up that with * Give the devil his due.* 

Con. Well placed : there stands your friend for the devil : 
have at the very eye of that proverb with * A pox of the devil.' 

Orl. You are the better at proverbs, by how much * A 
fool's bolt is soon shot.' 1 10 

Con. You have shot over. 

Orl, 'Tis not the first time you were overshot. 

. Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord high constable, the English lie within 
fifteen hundred paces of your tents. 

Con. Who hath measured the ground ? 
Mess, The Lord Grandpr^. 

Con. A valiant and most expert gentleman. Would it 
were day ! Alas, poor Harry of England ! he longs not for 
the dawning as we do. 119 

Orl, What a wretched and peevish fellow is this king of 
England, to mope with his fat-brained followers so far out of 
his knowledge ! 

Con, If the English had any apprehension, they would 
run away. 

Orl, That they lack ; for if their heads had any intellec- 
tual armour, they could never wear such heavy head-pieces. 
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Ram, That island of England breeds very valiant crea- 
tures ; their mastiffs are of unmatchable courage. 

OrL Foolish curs, that run winking into the mouth of a 
Russian bear and have their heads crushed like rotten 
apples ! You may as well say, that 's a valiant flea that dare 
eat his breakfast on the lip of a lion. 132 

Con, Just, just ; and the men do sympathize with the 
mastiffs in robustious and rough coming on, leaving their 
wits with their wives : and then give them great meals of 
beef, and iron and steel, they will eat like wolves, and fight 
like devils. 

OrL Ay, but these English are shrewdly out of beef. 

Con, Then shall we find to-morrow they have only 
stomachs to eat and none to fight. Now is it time to arm ; 
come, shall we about it ? 141 

OrL It is now two o'clock : but, let me see, by ten 
We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. \Exeunt, 



ACT IV. 

PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor, Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 
From camp to camp through the foul womb of night 
The hum of either army stilly sounds. 
That the fix'd sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's watch : 
Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umber'd face ; 
Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 10 

Piercing the night's dull ear ; and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 

E 2 
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With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation : 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 

And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 

Proud of their numbers and secure in soul, 

The confident and over-lusty French 

Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night 2c 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tedipusly away. The poor condemned English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently and inly ruminate 

The morning's danger ; and their gesture sad, 

Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 

Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts. O now, who will behold 

The royal captain of this ruin'd band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent. 30 

Let him cry * Praise and glory on his head I ' 

For forth he goes and visits all his host, 

Bids them good morrow with a modest smile, 

And calls them brothers, friends and countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watched night, 

But freshly looks and over-bears attaint 

With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty \ 40 

That every wretch, pining and pale before. 

Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks ; 

A largess universal like the sun 

His liberal eye doth give to every one. 

Thawing cold fear, that mean and gentle all 

Behold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night. 

And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 

Where — O for pity ! — we shall much disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 50 
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Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt. Yet sit and see, 

Minding true things by what their mockeries be. [Exit 



Scene I. The English camp at Agincourt, 

Enter King Henry, Bedford, and Gloucester. 

K, Hen, Gloucester, 'tis true that we are in ^rreat 
danger ; 
The greater therefore should our courage be. 
Good morrow, brother Bedford. God Almighty ! 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 
For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers. 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry: 
Besides, they are our outward consciences. 
And preachers to us all, admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 10 

Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself. 

Enter Erpingham. 

Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 
A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 

Erp. Not so, my liege : this lodging likes me better, 
Since I may say * Now lie I like a king.'* 

K, Heti, Tis good for men to love their present pains 
Upon example ; so the spirit is eased : 
And when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 20 

The organs, though defunct and dead before. 
Break up their drowsy grave and newly move. 
With casted slough and fresh legerity. 
Lend me thy cloak. Sir Thomas. Brothers both, 
Commend me to the princes in our camp ; 
Do my good morrow to them, and anon 
Desire them all to my pavilion. 
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Glou, We shall, my liege. 

Erp. Shall I attend your grace? 

K, Hen, No, my good knight ; 

Go with my brothers to my lords of England : 30 

I and my bosom must debate a while. 
And then I would no other company. 

Erp, The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble Harry! 

[Exeunt all but King, 

K, Hen, God-a-mercy, old heart ! thou speak'st cheer- 
fully. 

Enter Pistol. 

Pist, Qui va Ik? 

K, Hen, A friend. 

Pist, Discuss unto me; art thou officer? 
Or art thou base, common and popular? 

K, Hen, I am a gentleman of a company. 

Pist, Trail'st thou the puissant pike? 40 

jf^. Hen, Even so. What are you ? 

Pist, As good a gentleman as the emperor. 

K, Hen, Then you are a better than the king. 

Pist, The king 's a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame ; 
Of parents good, of fist most valiant. 
I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
I love the lovely bully. What is thy name? 

K, Hen. Harry le Roy. 

Pist. Le Roy ! a Cornish name : art thou of Cornish 
crew ? 50 

K. Hen. No, I am a Welshman. 

Pist. Know'st thou Fluellen ? 

K, Hen. Yes. 

Pist. Tell him, I'll knock his leek about his pate 
Upon Saint Davy's day. 

K, Hen, Do not you wear your dagger in your cap that 
day, lest he knock that about yours. 
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Ptst Art thou his friend? 

A". Nen. And his kinsman too. 

Ptst. The figo for thee, then ! 60 

/C. Hen, 1 thank you : God be with you ! 

Pist My name is Pistol caird. \Exit 

K, Hen, It sorts well with your fierceness. 
Enter Fluellen and GOWER. 

Gow, Captain Fluellen ! 

Flu. So ! in the name of Jesu Christ, speak lower. It is 
the greatest admiration in the universal world, when the 
true and aunchient prerogatives and laws of the wars is not 
kept : if you would take the pains but to examine the wars 
of Pompey the Great, you shall find, I warrant you, that 
there is no tiddle taddle nor pibble pabble in Pompey's 
camp ; I warrant you, you shall find the ceremonies of the 
wars, and the cares of it, and the forms of it, and the 
sobriety of it, and the modesty of it, to be otherwise. 73 

Gow, Why, the enemy is loud ; you hear him all night. 

Flu. If the enemy is an ass and a fool and a prating 
coxcomb, is it meet, think you, that we should also, look 
you, be an ass and a fool and a prating coxcomb ? in your 
own conscience, now ? 

Gow. I will speak lower. 

Flu. I pray you and beseech you that you will. 80 

[Exeunt Gower and Fluellen. 

K. Hen. Though it appear a little out of fashion, 
There is much care and valour in this Welshman. 

Enter three soldiers^ John Bates, Alexander Court, 

and Michael Williams. 

Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the morning which 
breaks yonder ? 

Bates. I think it be : but we have no great cause to 
desire the approach of day, 

IVilL We see yonder the beginning of the day, but I 
think we shall never see the end of it. Who goes there ? 
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K, Hen, A friend. 

Will. Under what captain serve you? 90 

K, Hen. Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 

Will, A good old commander and a most kind gentle- 
man : I pray you, what thinks he of our estate ? 

K. Hen, Even as men wrecked upon a sand, that look 
to be washed off the next tide. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to the king ? 

K, Hen, No ; nor it is not meet he should. For, though 
I speak it to you, I think the king is but a man, as I am : 
the violet smells to him as it doth to me ; the element shows 
to him as it doth to me ; all his senses have but human con- 
ditions : his ceremonies laid by, in his nakedness he appears 
but a man ; and though his affections are higher mounted 
than ours, yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like 
wing. Therefore when he sees reason of fears, as we do, 
his fears, out of doubt, be of the same relish as ours are : 
yet, in reason, no man should possess him with any appear- 
ance of fear, lest he, by showing it, should dishearten his 
army. 108 

Bates, He may show what outward courage he will ; but 
I believe, as cold a night as 'tis, he could wish himself in 
Thames up to the neck ; and so I would he were, and I by 
him, at all adventures, so we were quit here. 

K, Hen. By my troth, I will speak my conscience of the 
king : I ' think he would not wish himself any where but 
where he is. 

Bates, Then I would he were here alone ; so should 
he be sure to be ransomed, and a many poor men's lives 
saved. 

K, Hen, I dare say you love him not so ill, to wish him 
here alone, howsoever you speak this to feel other men's 
minds : methinks I could not die any where so contented as 
in the king's company ; his cause being just and his quarrel 
honourable. 123 

Will. That?s more than we know. 
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Bates, Ay, or more than we should seek after; for we 
know enough, if we know we are the king's subjects : if his 
cause be wrong, our obedience to the king wipes the crime 
of it out of us. 

JViiL But if the cause be not good, the king himself 
hath a heavy reckoning to make, when all those legs and 
arms and heads, chopped off in a battle, shall join together 
at the latter day and cry all ' We died at such a place ' ; 
some swearing, some crying for a surgeon, some upon their 
wives left poor behind them, some upon the debts they owe, 
some upon their children rawly left. I am afeard there are 
few die well that die in a battle ; for how can they charitably 
dispose of any thing, when blood is their argument ? Now, 
if these men do not die well, it will.be a black matter for the 
king that led them to it ; whom to disobey were against all 
proportion of subjection. 140 

JC, Hen, So, if a son that is by his father sent about 
merchandise do sinfully miscarry upon the sea, the imputa- 
tion of his wickedness, by your rule, should be imposed 
upon his father that sent him : or if a servant, under his 
master's command transporting a sum of money, be assailed 
by robbers and die in many irreconciled iniquities, you may 
call the business of the master the author of the servant's 
damnation : but this is not so : the king is not bound to 
answer the particular endings of his soldiers, the father of 
his son, nor the master of his servant ; for they purpose not 
their death, when they purpose their services. Besides, 
there is no king, be his cause never so spotless, if it come to 
the arbitrement of swords, can try it out with all unspotted 
soldiers : some peradventure have on them the guilt of pre- 
meditated and contrived murder ; some, of beguiling virgins 
with the broken seals of perjury ; some, making the wars 
their bulwark, that have before gored the gentle bosom of 
peace with pillage and robbery. Now, if these men have 
defeated the law and outrun native punishment, though they 
can outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from God : war 
is his beadle, war is his vengeance ; so that here men are 
punished for before-breach of the king's laws in now the 
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king's quarrel : ^ere they feared the death, they have 
borne life away ; and where they would be safe, they 
perish : then if they die unprovided, no more is the king 
guilty of their damnation than he was before guilty of those 
impieties for the which they are now visited. Every sub- 
JLCCt's duty is the king's ; but every subject's soul is his own. 
Therefore should every soldier in the wars do as every sick 
man in his bed, wash every mote out of his conscience : and 
dying so, death is to him advantage ; or not dying, the time 
was blessedly lost wherein such preparation was gained : 
and in him that escapes, it were not sin to think that, 
making God so free an offer. He let him outlive that day 
to see His greatness and to teach others how they should 
prepare. 176 

Will. 'Tis certain, every man that dies ill, the ill upon 
his own head, the king is not to answer it. 

Bates, I do not desire he should answer for me ; and yet 
I determine to fight lustily for him. 

K, Hen, I myself heard the king say he would not be 
ransomed. 

Will. Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheerfully : but 
when our throats are cut, he may be ransomed, and we ne'er 
the wiser. 

K, Hen, If I live to see it, I will never trust his word 
after. 

Will. You pay him then. That 's a perilous shot out of 
an elder-gun, that a poor and a private displeasure can do 
against a monarch ! you may as well go about to turn the 
sun to ice with fanning in his face with a peacock's feather. 
You '11 never trust his word after ! come, 'tis a foolish 
saying. 193 

K, Hen, Your reproof is something too round : I should 
be angry with you, if the time were convenient. 

Will. Let it be a quarrel between us, if you live. 

K. Hen. I embrace it. 

Will, How shall I know thee again ? 
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JC, Hen, Give me any gage of thine, and I will wear it in 
my bonnet : then, if ever thou darest acknowledge it, I will 
make it my quarrel. 201 

Will, Here 's my glove : give me another of thine. 

K. Hen, There. 

Will, This will I also wear in my cap : if ever thou 
come to me and say, after to-morrow, * This is my glove,' by 
this hand, I will take thee a box on the ear. 

K, Hen, If ever I live to see it, I will challenge it. 

Will, Thou darest as well be hanged. 

K, Hen, Well, I will do it, though I take thee in the 
king's company. 210 

Will, Keep thy word : fare thee well. 

Bates, Be friends, you English fools, be friends : we 
have French quarrels enow, if you could tell how to reckon. 

K, Hen, Indeed, the French may lay twenty French 
crowns to one, they will beat us ; for they bear them on 
their shoulders : but it is no English treason to cut French 
crowns, and to-morrow the king himself will be a clipper. 

[Exeunt Soldiers, 
Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls. 
Our debts, our careful wives. 

Our children and our sins lay on the king! 220 

We must bear all. O hard condition. 
Twin-born with greatness, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But his own wringing! What infinite heart's-ease 
Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy! 
And what have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony? 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that suffer'st more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 230 

What are thy rents ? what are thy comings in ? 
O ceremony, show me but thy worth ! 
What is thy soul of adoration ? 
Art thou aught else but place, degree and form, 
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Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Wherein thou art less happy being fear'd 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink'st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 

But poison'd flattery? O, be sick, great greatness. 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 240 

ThinVst thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation? j 

Will it give place to flexure and low bendmg? 

Canst thou, when thou command'st the beggar's knee. 

Command the health of it ? No, thou proud dream. 

That pla/st so subtly with a king's repose ; 

I am a king that find thee, and I know 

'Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the bail, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 250 

The farced title running 'fore the king. 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world, 

No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony. 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical. 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body filPd and vacant mind 

Gets him to rest, cramm'd with distressful bread ; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 260 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day after dawn. 

Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 

And follows so the ever-running year. 

With profitable labour, to his grave : 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

The slave, a member of the country's peace, 

Enjoys it ; but in gross brain little wots 270 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 
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Enter Erpingham. 

Erp. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your absence, 
Seek through your camp to find you. 

K. Hen. Good old knight, 

Collect them all together at my tent : 
I'll be before thee. 

Erp, I shall do't, my lord. [Exit. 

K. Hen. O God of battles ! steel my soldiers' hearts ; 
Possess them not with fear ; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, O Lord, 280 
O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown! 
I Richard's body have interred new ; 
And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood : 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a-day their wither'd hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's soul. More will I do ; 290 

Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. 

Enter Gloucester. 

Glou. My liege ! 

K. Hen. My brother Gloucester's voice 1 Ay ; 
I know thy errand, I will go with thee : 
The day, my friends and all things stay for" me. \Exeunt. 

Scene II. The French camp. 
Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Rambures, and others. 

Orl. The sun doth gild our armour ; up, my lords ! 
Dau. Montez \ cheval ! My horse I varlet ! laquais ! ha ! 
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OrL O brave spirit ! 

Dau, Via ! les eaux et la terre. 

OrL Rien puis? Pair et le feu. 

Dau. Ciel, cousin Orleans. 

Enter CONSTABLE, 

Now, my lord constable ! 

Con, Hark, how our steeds for present service neigh ! 

Dau. Mount them, and make incision in their hides, 
That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, lo 

And dout them with superfluous courage, ha! 

Ram. What, will you have them weep our horses' blood? 
Hdw shall we, then,. behold their natural tears? 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess. The English are embattled, you French peers. 

Con. To horse, you gallant princes ! straight to horse ! 
Do but behold yon poor and starved band. 
And your fair show shall suck away their souls, 
Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. 
There is not work enough for all our hands ; 
Scarce blood enough in ^11 their sickly veins 20 

To give each naked curtle-axe a stain. 
That our French gallants shall to-day draw out. 
And sheathe for lack of sport : let us but blow on them. 
The vapour of our valour will o'ertum them. 
'Tis positive 'gainst all exceptions, lords, 
That our superfluous lackeys and our peasants, 
Who in unnecessary action swarm 
About our squares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of such a hilding foe. 
Though we upon this mountain's basis by 30 

Took stand for idle speculation : 
But that our honours must not. What's to say? 
A very little little let us do,* 
And all is done. Then let the trumpets sound 
The tucket sonance and the note to mount ; 
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For our approach shall so much dare the field 
That England shall couch down in fear and yield. 

Enter Grandpr^. 

Grand. Why do you stay so long, my lords of France? 
Yon island carrions, desperate of their bones, 
Ill-fa vouredly become the morning field : 40 

Their ragged curtains poorly are let loose, 
And our air shakes them passing scornfully : 
Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar'd host 
And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps : 
The horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks. 
With torch-staves in their hand ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes. 
And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit 
Lies foul with chew'd grass, still and motionless ; 50 

And their executors, the knavish crows, 
Fly o'er them, all impatient for their hour. 
Description cannot suit itself in words 
To demonstrate the life of such a battle 
In life so lifeless as it shows itself. 

Con, They have said their prayers, and they stay for 
death. 

Dau, Shair we go send them dinners and fresh suits 
And give their fasting horses provender, 
And after fight with them? 

Can. I stay but for my guidon : to the field ! 60 

I will the banner from a trumpet take, 
And use it for my haste. Come, come, away! 
The sun is high, and we outwear the day. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. The English camp. 

Enter GLOUCESTER, BEDFORD, Exeter, Erpingham, 
with ail his host: Salisbury and Westmoreland. 

Gloti. Where is the king ? 

Bed. The king himself is rode to view their battle. 
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West Of fighting men they have full three score 
thousand. 

Exe, There 's five to one ; besides, they all are fresh. 

Sal, God's arm strike with us ! 'tis a fearful odds. 
God be wi' you, princes all ; 1 11 to my charge : 
If we no more meet till we meet in heaven, 
Then, joyfully, my noble Lord of Bedford, 
My dear Lord Gloucester, and my good Lord Exeter, 
And my kind kinsman, warriors all, adieu ! lo 

Bed, Farewell, good Salisbury ; and good luck go with 
thee! 

Exe, Farewell, kind lord ; fight valiantly to-day : 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 
For thou art framed of the firm truth of valour. 

[Exit Salisbury, 

Bed. He is as full of valour as of kindness ; 
Princely in both. 

Enter the King. 

West, O that we now had here 

But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day! 

K, Hen, What 's he that wishes so } 

My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin : 
If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 20 

To do our country loss ; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God's will I I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold. 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 30 
God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me 
For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more ! 
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Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host. 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is calPd the feast of Crispian : 40 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 

And say * To-morrow is Saint Crispian : ' 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 

And say * These wounds I had on Crispin's day.' 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot. 

But he'll remember with advantages 50 

What feats he did that day ; then shall our names, 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 

This story shall the good man teach his son j 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by. 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 

We few,- we happy few, we band of brothers ; 60 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne'er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here. 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin's day. 

Re-enter Salisbury. 

Scd, My sovereign lord, bestow yourself with speed : 
The French are bravely in their battles set, 
And will with all expedience charge on us. 70 

F 
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K. Hen, All things are ready, if our minds be so. 
West Perish the man whose mind is backward now! 

K. Heiu Thou dost not wish more help from England, 

coz ? 

West. God's will! my liege, would you and 1 alone. 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle ! 

K. Hen, Why, now thou hast unwish'd five thousand 
men ; 
Which likes me better than to wish us one. 
You know your places : God be with you all ! 

Tucket, Enter Montjoy. 

Mont. Once more I come to know of thee, King Harry, 
If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound, 80 

Before thy most assured overthrow : 
For certainly thou art so near the gulf, 
Thou needs must be englutted. Besides, in mercy. 
The constable desires thee thou wilt mind 
Thy followers of repentance ; that their souls 
May make a peaceful and a sweet retire 
From off these fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
Must lie and fester. 

K. Hen. Who hath sent thee now? 

Mont. The Constable of France. 

K, Hen. I pray thee, bear my former answer back : 
Bid them achieve me and then sell my bones. 91 

Good God ! why should they mock poor fellows thus ? 
The man that once did sell the lion's skin 
While the beast lived, was killed with hunting him. 
A many of our bodies shall no doubt 
Find native graves ; upon the which, I trust, 
Shall witness live in brass of this day's work : 
And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills. 
They shall be famed ; for there the sun shall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heaven ; loi 

Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, 
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The smell whereof shall breed a plague in France. 

Mark then abounding valour in our English, 

That being dead, like to the bullet's grazing. 

Break out into a second course of mischief, 

Killing in relapse of mortality. 

Let me speak proudly : tell the constable 

We are but warriors for the working-day ; 

Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch'd no 

With rainy marching in the painful field ; 

There 's not a piece of feather in our host — 

Good argument, I hope, we will not fly — 

And time hath worn us into slovenry ; 

But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim; 

And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 

They 11 be in fresher robes, or they will pluck 

The gay new coats o'er the French soldiers' heads 

And turn them out of service. If they do this, — 

As, if God please, they shall, — my ransom then 120 

Will soon be levied. Herald, save thou thy labour ; 

Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald : 

They shall have none, I swear, but these my joints ; 

Which if they have as I will leave 'em them, 

Shall yield them little, tell the constable. 

Mont. I shall. King Harry. And so fare thee well : 
Thou never shalt hear herald any more. [Exit. 

K. Hen. I fear thou 'It once more come again for ransom. 

Enter York. 

York. My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward. 130 

K. Hen. Take it, brave York. Now, soldiers, march 
away : 
And how thou pleasest, God, dispose the day ! \Exeunt. 
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Scene IV. The field of battle. 

Alarum, Excursions. Enter Pistol, French Soldier, 

and Boy. 

Pist. Yield, cur ! 

Fr, SoL Je pense que vous etes gentilhomme de bonne 
quality. 

Pist. Qualtitie calmie custure me ! Art thou a gentle- 
man ? what is thy name ? discuss. 

Fr. Sol. O Seigneur Dieu ! 

Pist. O, Signieur Dew should be a gentleman : 
Perpend my words, O Signieur Dew, and mark ; 
O Signieur Dew, thou diest on point of fox, 
Except, O signieur, thou do give to me lo 

Egregious ransom. 

Fr. Sol. O, prenez mis^ricorde ! ayez piti^ de moi ! 

Pist. Moy shall not serve ; I will have forty moys ; 
Or I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat 
In drops of crimson blood. 

Fr. Sol. Est-il impossible d'dchapper la force de ton 
bras? 

Pist. Brass, cur ! 
Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, 
Offer'st me brass ? 20 

Fr. Sol. O pardonnez moi ! 

Pist. Say'st thou me so ? is that a ton of moys ? 
Come hither, boy : ask me this slave in French 
What is his name. 

Boy. Ecoutez : comment ^tes-vous appeld ? 

Fr. SoL Monsieur le Fer. 

Boy. He says his name is Master Fer. 

Pist. Master Fer ! I '11 fer him, and firk him, and ferret 
him : discuss the same in French unto him. 

Boy. I do not know the French for fer, and ferret, and 
firk. 31 
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Ptst Bid him prepare ; for I will cut his throat 

Fr. Sol, Que dit-il, monsieur? 

Boy. II me commande de vous dire que vous faites vous 
pret ; car ce soldat ici est disposd tout k cette heure de 
couper votre gorge. 

Pist, Owy, cuppele gorge, permafoy, 
Peasant, unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns ; 
Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 

Fr, Sol, O, je vous supplie, pour I'amour de Dieu, me 
pardonner ! Je suis gentilhomme de bonne maison ; gardez 
ma vie, et je vous donnerai deux cents dcus. 42 

Pist, What are his words } 

Boy, He prays you to save his life : he is a gentleman of 
a good house ; and for his ransom he will give you two hun- 
dred crowns. 

Pist, Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 
The crowns will take. 

Fr, Sol. Petit monsieur, que dit-il ? 

Boy, Encore qu'il est contre son jurement de pardonner 
aucun prisonnier, n^anmoins, pour les ^cus que vous Pavez 
promis, il est content de vous donner la liberty, le franchise- 
ment. 53 

Fr, Sol, Sur mes genoux je vous donne mille remerci- 
mens ; et je m'estime heureux que je suis tomb^ entre les 
mains d'un chevalier, je pense, le plus brave, vaillant, et tres 
distingud seigneur d'Angleterre. 

Pist. Expound unto me, boy. 

Boy, He gives you, upon his knees, a thousand thanks ; 
and he esteems himself happy that he hath fallen into the 
hands of one, as he thinks, the most brave, valorous, and 
thrice- worthy signieur of England. 62 

Pist, As I suck blood, I will some mercy show. 
Follow me! 

Boy, Suivez-vous le grand capitaine. [Exeunt Pistol^ 
and French Soldier^ I did never know so full a voice issue 
from so empty a heart : but the saying is true, * The empty 
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vessel makes the greatest sound.' Bardolph and Nym had 
ten times more valour than this roaring devil i' the old play, 
that every one may pare his nails with a wooden dagger ; 
and they are both hanged ; and so would this be, if he durst 
steal any thing adventurously. I must stay with the lackeys, 
with the luggage of our camp : the French might have a 
good prey of us, if he knew of it ; for there is none to guard 
it but boys. [Exit 

Scene V. Another part of the field. 

Enter Constable, Orleans, Bourbon, Dauphin, and 

Rambures. 

Con. O diable ! 

OrL O seigneur ! le jour est perdu, tout est perdu ! 

Dau. Mort de ma vie ! all is confounded, all t 
Reproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking in our plumes. O m^chante fortune ! 
Do not run away. \A short alarum. 

Con, Why, all our ranks are broke. 

Dau, O perdurable shame ! let 's stab ourselves. 
Be these the wretches that we played at dice for? 

OrL Is this the king we sent to for his ransom? 

Bour, Shame and eternal shame, nothing but shame! 
Let us die in honour : once more back again ; 1 1 

And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
Let him go hence, and with his cap in hand, 
Like a base pandar, hold the chamber-door 
Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog, 
His fairest daughter is contaminated. 

Con. Disorder, that hath spoiFd us, friend us now ! 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives. 

OrL We are enow yet living in the field 
To smother up the English in our throngs, 20 

If any order might be thought upon. 

Bour. The devil take order now ! I '11 to the throng : 
Let life be short ; else shame will be too long. \ExeunL 
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Scene VI. Another part of the field. 

Alarums, Enter King Henry and forces, Exeter, and 

others. 

K. Hen. Well have we done, thrice valiant countrymen : 
But all 's not done ; yet keep the French the field. 

Exe. The Duke of York commends him to your majesty. 

K. Hen. Lives he, good uncle ? thrice within this hour 
I saw him down ; thrice up again, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the spur all blood he was. 

Exe. In which array, brave soldier, doth he lie, 
Larding the plain ; and by his bloody side, 
Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds, 
The noble Earl of Suffolk also lies. 10 

Suffolk first died : and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteep'd, 
And takes him by the beard ; kisses the gashes 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 
And cries aloud * Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk ! 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven ; 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast, 
As in this glorious and well-foughten field 
We kept together in our chivalry!' 

Upon these words I came and cheer'd him up : 20 

He smiled me in the face, raught me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, says * Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign.' 
So did he turn and over Suffolk's neck 
He threw his wounded arm and kiss'd his lips ; 
And so espoused to death, with blood he seal'd 
A testament of noble-ending love. 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forced 
Those waters from me which I would have stopp'd ; 
But I had not so much of man in me, 30 

And all my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave mc up to tears. 
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K, Hen. I blame you not ; 

For, hearing this, I must perforce compound 
With mistful eyes, or they will issue too. [Alarum, 

But, hark ! what new alarum is this same ? 
The French have reinforced their scattered men : 
Then every soldier kill his prisoners ; 
Give the word through. [Exeunt. 



Scene VII. Another part of the field. 
Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Fhi. Kill the poys and the luggage ! 'tis expressly against 
the law of arms : 'tis as arrant a piece of knavery, mark you 
now, as can be ofFer't ; in your conscience, now, is it not } 

Gow, 'Tis certain there 's not a boy left alive ; and the 
cowardly rascals that ran from the battle ha' done this 
slaughter : besides, they have burned and carried away all 
that was in the king's tent ; wherefore the king, most 
worthily, hath caused every soldier to cut his prisoner's 
throat. O, 'tis a gallant king ! 

Flu, Ay, he was pom at Monmouth, Captain Gower. 
What call you the town's name where Alexander the Pig 
was bom ! 12 

Gow. Alexander the Great. 

« 

Flu. Why, I pray you, is not pig great } the pig, or the 
great, or the mighty, or the huge, or the magnanimous, are 
all one reckonings, save the phrase is a little variations. 

Go«w. I think Alexander the Great was born in Macedon : 
his father was called Philip of Macedon, as I take it. 

Flu. I think it is in Macedon where Alexander is porn. 
I tell you, captain, if you look in the maps of the 'orld, I 
warrant you sail find, in the comparisons between Macedon 
and Monmouth, that the situations, look you, is both alike. 
There is a river in Macedon ; and there is also moreover 
a river at Monmouth : it is called Wye at Monmouth ; but 
it is out of my prains what is the name of the other river ; 
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but 'tis all one, 'tis alike as my fingers is to my fingers, and 
there is salmons in both. If you mark Alexander's life well, 
Harry of Monmouth's life is come after it indifferent well ; 
for there is figures in all things. Alexander, God knows, 
and you know, in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, 
and his cholers, and his moods, and his displeasures, and 
his indignations, and also being a little intoxicates in his 
prains, did, in his ales and his angers, look you, kill his best 
friend, Cleitus. 34 

Gow, Our king is not like him in that : he never killed 
any of his friends. 

Flu, It is not well done, mark you now, to take the tales 
out of my mouth, ere it is made and finished. I speak but 
in the figures and comparisons of it : as Alexander killed his 
friend Cleitus, being in his ales and his cups ; so also Harry 
Monmouth, being in his right wits and his good judgements, 
turned away the fat knight with the great belly-doublet : he 
was full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, and mocks ; I 
have forgot his name. 44 

Gow, Sir John Falstaff. 

Flu, That is he : I '11 tell you there is good men pom at 
Monmouth. 

Gow. Here comes his majesty. 

Alarum Enter King Henry, and forces; Warwick, 
Gloucester, Exeter, and others, 

K, Hen. I was not angry since I came to France 
Until this instant. Take a trumpet, herald ; 50 

Ride thou unto the horsemen on yon hill : 
If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field ; they do offend our sight : 
If they'll do neither, we will come to them, 
And make them skirr away, as swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings : 
Besides, we'll cut the throats of those we have, 
And not a man of them that we shall take 
Shall taste our mercy. Go and tell jthem so. 
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Enter Montjoy. 

Exe, Here comes the herald of the French, my liege. 
Glo, His eyes are humbler than they used to be. 6i 
K, Hen, How now ! what means this, herald ? know'st 
thou not 

That I have fined these bones of mine for ransom? 

Comest thou again for ransom? 

Mont. No, great king: 

I come to thee for charitable license, 
That we may wander o'er this bloody field 
To book our dead, and then to bury them ; 
To sort our nobles from our common men. 
For many of our princes — woe the while ! — 
Lie drown'd and soak'd in mercenary blood ; 70 

So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of princes ; and their wounded steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters. 
Killing them twice. O, give us leave, great king, 
To view the field in safety and dispose 
Of their dead bodies ! 

K, Hen, I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know not if the day be ours or no ; 
For yet a many of your horsemen peer 
And gallop o'er the field. 

Mont, The day is yours. 80 

K, Hen, Praised be God, and not our strength, for it ! 
What is this castle call'd that stands hard by? 

Mont, They call it Agincourt. 

K, Hen, Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

Flu, Your grandfather of famous memory, an't please 
your majesty, and your great-uncle Edward the Plack Prince 
of Wales, as I have read in the chronicles, fought a most 
prave pattle here in France. 

K, Hen, They did, Fluellen. 90 
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Flu, Your majesty says very true : if your majesties is 
remembered of it, the Welshmen did good service in a gar- 
den where leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth 
caps ; which, your majesty know, to this hour is an honour- 
able badge of the service ; and I do believe your majesty 
takes no scorn to wear the leek upon Saint Tavy's day. 

K. Hen, I wear it for a memorable honour ; 
For I am Welsh, you know, good countryman. 

Flu, All the waters in Wye cannot wash your majesty's 
Welsh plood out of your pody, I can tell you that : God 
pless it and preserve it, as long as it pleases his grace, and 
his majesty too ! 102 

K, Hen, Thanks, good my countryman. 

Flu, By Jeshu, I am your majesty's countryman, I care 
not who know it ; I will confess it to all the 'orld : I need 
not to be ashamed of your majesty, praised be God, so long 
as your majesty is an honest man. 

K, Hen, God keep me so ! Our heralds go with him : 
Bring me just notice of the numbers dead 
On both our parts. Call yonder fellow hither. no 

[Points to Williams, Exeunt Heralds with Montjoy* 

Exe, Soldier, you must come to the king. 

K, Hen, Soldier, why wearest thou that glove in thy cap? 

Will, An 't please your majesty, 'tis the gage of one that 
I should fight withal, if he be alive. 

K, Hen, An Englishman ? 

Will, An 't please your majesty, a rascal that swaggered 
with me last night ; who, if alive and ever dare to challenge 
this glove, I have sworn to take him a box o' th' ear : or if 
I can see my glove in his cap, which he swore, as he was a 
soldier, he would wear if alive, I will strike it out soundly. 

K, Hen, What think you. Captain Fluellen "i is it fit this 
soldier keep his oath '^. 122 

Flu. He is a craven and a villain else, an 't please your 
majesty, in my conscience. 
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K, Hen. It may be his enemy is a gentleman of great 
sort, quite from the answer of his degree. 

Flu. Though he be as good a gentleman as the devil is, 
as Lucifer and Belzebub himself, it is necessary, look your 
grace, that he keep his vow and his oath : if he be perjured, 
see you now, his reputation is as arrant a villain and a Jack- 
sauce, as ever his black shoe trod upon God's ground and 
his earth, in my conscience, la! 132 

K. Hen. Then keep thy vow, sirrah, when thou meetest 
the fellow. 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

K. Hen. Who servest thou under ? 

Will. Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu. Gower is a good captain, and is good knowledge 
and literatured in the wars. 

K. Hen. Call him hither to me, soldier. 140 

Will. I will, my liege. [Exit. 

K. Hen. Here, Fluellen ; wear thou this favour for me 
and stick it in thy cap : when Alen^on and myself were 
down together, I plucked this glove from his helm : if any 
man challenge this, he is a friend to Alen^on, and an enemy 
to our person ; if thou encounter any such, apprehend him, 
an thou dost me love. 

Flu, Your grace doo's me as great honours as can be 
desired in the hearts of his subjects : I would fain see the 
man, that has but two legs, that shall find himself aggrieved 
at this glove ; that is all ; but I would fain see it once, an 
please God of his grace that I might see. 1 52 

K. Hen. Knowest thou Gower } 
Flu. He is my dear friend, an please you. 
K. Hen. Pray thee, go seek him, arid bring him to my 
tent. 

Flu. I will fetch him. \Exit. 

K. Hen. My Lord of Warwick, and my brother Glou- 
cester, 
Follow Fluellen closely at the heels : 
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The glove which I have given him for a favour i6o 

May haply purchase him a box o' th' ear ; 

It is the soldier's ; I by bargain should 

Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin Warwick : 

If that the soldier strike him, as I judge 

By his blunt bearing he will keep his word, 

Some sudden mischief may arise of it ; 

For I do know Fluellen valiant 

And, touch'd with choler, hot as gunpowder, 

And quickly will return an injury : 

Follow, and see there be no harm between them. 170 

Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. [Exeunt, 

Scene VIII. Be/ore King Henry's pavilion. 

Enter Gower and Williams. 
Will, I warrant it is to knight you, captain. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Flu, God's will and his pleasure, captain, I beseech you 
now, come apace to the king : there is more good toward 
you peradventure than is in your knowledge to dream of. 

Will. Sir, know you this glove "^ 

Flu, Know the glove ! I know the glove is a glove. 

Will. I know this ; and thus I challenge it. 

[Strikes him. 

Flu. 'Sblood ! an arrant traitor as any is in the universal 
world, or in France, or in England ! 

Gow, How now, sir ! you villain ! 10 

Will, Do you think 1 11 be forsworn ? 

Flu. Stand away. Captain Gower ; I will give treason 
his payment into plows, I warrant you. 

Will. I am no traitor. 

Flu. That's a lie in thy throat. I charge you in his 
majesty's name, apprehend him : he 's a friend of the Duke 
Alen^on's. 
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Enter Warwick and Gloucester. 

War. How now, how now ! what 's the matter ? 

Flu, My Lord of Warwick, here is — praised be God for 
it ! — a most contagious treason come to light, look you, as 
you shall desire in a summer's day. Here is his majesty. 21 

Enter KiNG Henry and Exeter. 

K, Hen, How now ! what 's the matter ? 

Flu, My liege, here is a villain and a traitor, that, look 
your grace, has struck the glove which your majesty is take 
out of the helmet of Alen9on. 

Will, My liege, this was my glove ; here is the fellow of 
it ; and he that I gave it to in change promised to wear it in 
his cap : I promised to strike him, if he did : I met this man 
with my glove in his cap, and I have been as good as my 
word. 30 

Flu, Your majesty hear now, saving your majesty's man- 
hood, what an arrant, rascally, beggarly, lousy knave it is : 
I hope your majesty is pear me testimony and witness, and 
will avouchment, that this is the glove of Alen^on, that your 
majesty is give me ; in your conscience, now. 

K, Hen, Give me thy glove, soldier : look, here is the 
fellow of it. 

'Twas I, indeed, thou promised'st to strike ; 
And thou hast given me most bitter terms. 

Flu, . And please your majesty, let his neck answer for it, 
if there is any martial law in the world. 41 

K, Hen. How canst thou make me satisfaction ? 
Will. All offences, my lord, come from the heart : never 
came any from mine that might offend your majesty. 
K, Hen, It was ourself thou didst abuse. 

Will, Your majesty came not like yourself : you appeared 
to me but as a common man ; witness the night, your gar- 
ment, your lowliness ; and what your highness suffered 
under that shape, I beseech you take it for your own fault 
and not mine : for had you been as I took you for, I made 
no offence ; therefore, I beseech your highness, pardon me. 
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K. Hen, Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with crewns, 
And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow ; 53 

And wear it fpr an honour in thy cap 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns : 
And, captain, you must needs be friends with him. 

Flu, By this day and this light, the fellow has mettle 
enough in his belly. Hold, there is twelve pence for you ; 
and I pray you to serve'God, and keep you out of prawls, 
and prabbles, and quarrels, and dissensions, and, I warrant 
you, it is the better for you. 61 

Will, I will none of your money. 

Flu. It is with a good will ; I can tell you, it will serve 
you to mend your shoes : come, wherefore should you be so 
pashfiil } your shoes is not so good : *tis a good silling, I 
warrant you, or I will change it. 

Enter an English Herald. 

K. Hen, Now, herald, are the dead numbered? 

Her, Here is the number of the slaughtered French. 

K, Hen, What prisoners of good sort are taken, uncle? 

Exe. Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew to the king ; 
John Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt : 71 

Of other lords and barons, knights and squires, 
Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. % 

K, Hen, This note doth tell me of ten thousand French 
That in the field lie slain : of princes, in this number, 
And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty-six : added to these. 
Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 
Eight thousand and four hundred ; of the which, 
Five hundred were but yesterday dubb'd knights ; 80 

So that, in these ten thousand they have lost. 
There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries ; 
The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, squires, 
And gentlemen of blood and quality. 
The names of those their nobles that lie dead : 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France ; 
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Jacques of Chatillon, admiral of France ; 

The master of the cross-bows, Lord Rambures ; 

Great Master of France, the brave Sir Guichard Dolphin, 

John Duke of Alen^on, Anthony Duke oif Brabant, 90 

The brother to the Duke of Burgundy, 

And Edward Duke of Bar : of lusty earls, 

Grandpr^ and Roussi, Fauconberg and Foix, 

Beaumont and Marie, Vaudemont and Lestrale. 

Here was a royal fellowship of death 1 

Where is the number of our English dead ! 

[Herald shews htm another paper. 
Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire : 
None else of name ; and of all other men 
But five and twenty. O God, thy arm was here ; 100 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone. 
Ascribe we all ! When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle. 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and on the other? Take it, God, 
For it is none but thine ! 

Exe, 'Tis wonderful ! 

K. Hen. Come, go we in procession to the village : 
And be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this or take that praise from God 
Which is his only. 110 

Flu. Is it not lawful, an please your majesty, to tell how 
many is killed } 

K. Hen. Yes, captain ; but with this acknowledgement, 
That God fought for us. 

Flu. Yes, my conscience, he did us great good 

K. Hen. Do we all holy rites ; 
Let there be sung * Non nobis ' and * Te Deum ' ; 
The dead with charity enclosed in clay : 
And then to Calais ; and to England then ; 
Where ne'er from France arrived more happy men. 120 

\Exeunt. 
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ACT V. 
PROLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Vouchsafe to those that have not read the story, 
That I may prompt them : and of such as have, 
I humbly pray them to admit the excuse 
Of time, of numbers and due course of things. 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here presented. Now we bear the king 
Toward Calais : grant him there ; there seen. 
Heave him away upon your wjjiged thoughts 
Athwart the sea. Behold, the English beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, lo 

Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth^ sea, 
Which like a mighty whiffler 'fore the king 
Seems to prepare his way : so let him land. 
And solemnly see him set on to London. 
So swift a pace hath thought that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath ; 
Where that his lords desire him to have borne 
His bruised helmet and his bended sword 
Before him through the city : he forbids it, 
Being free from vainness and self-glorious pride ; 20 

Giving full trophy, signal and ostent 
Quite from himself to God. But now behold, 
In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens ! 
The mayor and all his brethren in best sort, 
Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Csesar in : 
As, by a lower but loving likelihood, 

G 
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Were now the general of our gracious empress, 30 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit, 

To welcome him ! much more, and much more cause. 

Did they this Harry. Now in London place him ; 

As yet the lamentation of the French 

Invites the King of England's stay at home ; 

The emperor's coming in behalf of France, 

To order peace between them ; and omit 

All the occurrences, whatever chanced, 40 

Till Harry's back-return again to France : 

There must we bring him ; and myself have play'd 

The interim, by remembering you 'tis past. 

Then brook abridgement, and your eyes advance, 

After your thoughts, straight back again to France. [Exit, 



Scene I. France. The English camp. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Gow, Nay, that 's right ; but why wear you your leek to- 
day ? Saint Davy's day is past. 

Flu. There is occasions and causes why and wherefore 
in all things : I will tell you, asse my friend, Captain Gower : 
the rascally, scauld, beggarly, lousy, pragging knave. Pistol, 
which you and yourself and all the world know to be no 
petter than a fellow, look you now, of no merits, he is come to 
me and prings me pread and salt yesterday, look you, and 
bid me eat my leek : it was in a place where I could not 
breed no contention with him ; but I will be so bold as to 
wear it in my cap till I see him once again, and then I will 
tell him a little piece of my desires. 12 

Enter Pistol. 

Gow. Why, here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 
Flu, 'Tis no matter for his swellings nor his turkey-cocks. 
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God pless you, Aunchicnt Pistol ! you scurvy, lousy knave, 
God pless you ! 

Pis/. Ha ! art thou bedlam ? dost thou thirst, base 
Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca's fatal web ? 
Hence ! I am qualmish at the smell of leek. 19 

/7«. I peseech you heartily, scurvy, lousy knave, at my 
desires, and my- requests, and my petitions, to eat, look you, 
this leek : because, look you, you do not love it, nor your 
affections and your appetites and your disgestions doo's not 
agree with it, I would desire you to eat it. 

Pt'st. Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 

F/u. There is one goat for you. [Strikes him,] Will you 
be so good, scauld knave, as eat it ? 

Pist, Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

F/u, You say very true, scauld knave, when God's will 
is : I will desire you to live in the mean time, and eat your 
victuals : come, there is sauce for it. \S/rikes him,] You 
called me yesterday mountain -squire ; but I will make you 
to-day a squire of low degree. I pray you, fall to : if you 
can mock a leek, you can eat a leek. 34 

Gow, Enough, captain : you have astonished him. 

F/u, I say, I will -make him eat some part of my leek, 
or I will peat his pate four days. Bite, I pray you ; it is 
good for your green wound and your ploody coxcomb. 

Pis/, Must I bite.? 

F/u, Yes, certainly, and out of doubt and out of question 
too, and ambiguities. 41 

Pis/. By this leek, I will most horribly revenge : I eat 
and eat, I swear — 

F/u, Eat, I pray you : will you have some more sauce to 
your leek ? there is not enough leek to swear by. 

Pis/, Quiet thy cudgel ; thou dost see I eat. 

F/u, Much good do you, scauld knave, heartily. Nay, 
pray you, throw none away ; the'skin is good for your broken 

G 2 
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coxcomb When you take occasions to see leeks hereafter, 
I pray you, mock at 'em ; that is all. 50 

Fist, Good. 

F/u, Ay, leeks is good : hold you, there is a groat to heal 
your pate. 

Ptst Me a groat ! 

F/u. Yes, verily and in truth, you shall take it ; or I have 
another leek in my pocket, which you shall eat 

Fist I take thy groat in earnest of revenge. 

Flu, If I owe you any thing, I will pay you in cudgels : 

you shall be a woodmonger, and buy nothing of me but 

cudgels. God b' wi' you, and keep you, and heal your pate. 

[Exit 
Fist, All hell shall stir for this. 61 

Gow. Go, go ; you are a counterfeit cowardly knave. 
Will you mock at an ancient tradition, begun upon an 
honourable respect, and worn as a memorable trophy of 
predeceased valour and dare not avouch in your deeds any 
of your words } I have seen you gleeking and galling at this 
gentleman twice or thrice. You thought, because he could 
not speak English in the native garb, he could not tljerefore 
handle an English cudgel : you find it otherwise ; and hence- 
forth let a Welsh correction teach you a good English con- 
dition. Fare ye well. [Exit, 

Fist, Doth Fortune play the huswife with me now.? 
News have I, that my Nell is dead i' the spital 73 

Of malady of France ; 
And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 
Old I do wax ; and from my weary limbs 
Honour is cudgelled. Well, bawd I '11 turn. 
And something lean to cutpurse of quick hand. 
To England will I steal, and there I '11 steal : 
And patches will I get unto these cudgell'd scars, 80 

And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. [Exit, 
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Scene II, France, A royal palace, 

Enter^ at one door^ King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, 
Gloucester, Warwick, Westmoreland, and other 
Lords ; at another^ the French King, Queen Isabel, 
the Princess Katharine, Alice and other Ladies ; the 
Duke of Burgundy, and his train, 

K, Hen, Peace to this meeting, wherefore we are met ! 
Unto our brother France, and to our sister, 
Health and fair time of day ; joy and good wishes 
To our most fair and princely cousin Katharine ; 
And, as a branch and member of this royalty. 
By whom this great assembly is contrived, 
We do salute you, Duke of Burgundy ; 
And, princes French, and peers, health to you all ! 

Fr, King, Right joyous are we to behold your face. 
Most worthy brother England ; fairly met : 10 

So are you, princes English, every one. 

Q. Isa. So happy be the issue, brother England, 
Of this good day and of this gracious meeting, 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes ; 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Against the French, that met them in their bent. 
The fatal balls of murdering basilisks : 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hope, 
Have lost their quality, and that this day 
Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love. 20 

K. Hen, To cry amen to that, thus we appear. 
Q. Isa, You English princes all, I do salute yovL 
Bur, My duty to you both, on equal love. 
Great Kings of France and England ! That I have laboured, 
With all my wits, my pains and strong endeavours, 
To bring your most imperial majesties 
Unto this bar and royal interview. 
Your mightiness on both parts best can witness. 
Since then my office hath so far prevailed 
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That, face to face and royal eye to eye, 30 

You have congreeted, let it not disgrace me, 

If I demand, before this royal view. 

What rub or what impediment there is, 

Why that the naked, poor and mangled Peace, 

Dear nurse of arts, plenties and joyful births. 

Should not in this best garden of the world 

Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage? 

Alas, she hath from France too long 'been chased, 

And all her husbandry doth lie on. heaps, . . 

Corrupting in it own fertility. , 40 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 

Unpruned dies ; her hedges even-pleach'd, 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 

Put forth disorder'd twigs ; her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 

That should deracinate such savagery ; 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 

The freckled cowslip, burnet and green clover, 

Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 50 

Conceives by idleness and nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs. 

Losing both beauty and utility. 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads and hedges 

Defective in their natures, grow to wildness. 

Even so our houses and ourselves and children 

Have lost, or do not learn for want of time. 

The sciences that should become our country ; 

But grow like savages, — as soldiers will 

That nothing do but meditate on blood, — 60 

To swearing and stern looks, defused attire 

And every thing that seems unnatural. 

Which to reduce into our former favour 

You are assembled : and my speech entreats 

That I may know the let, why gentle Peace 

Should not expel these inconveniences 

And bless us with her former qualities. 
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AT", //en. If, Duke of Burgundy, you would the peace, 
Whose want gives growth to the imperfections 
Which you have cited, you must buy that peace 70 

With full accord to all our just demands ; 
Whose tenours and particular effects 
You have enscheduled briefly in your hands. 

Bur. The king hath heard them ; to the which as yet 
There is no answer made. 

AT", //en. Well then the peace, 

Which you bef(jre so urged, lies in his answer. 

/^r. King, I have but with a cursorary eye 
O'erglanced the articles : pleaseth your grace 
To appoint some of your council presently 
To sit with us once more, with better heed 80 

To re-survey them, we will suddenly 
Pass our accept and peremptory answer. 

K, //en. Brother, we shall. Go, uncle Exeter, 
And brother Clarence, and you, brother Gloucester, 
Warwick and Huntingdon, go with the king ; 
And take with you free power to ratify. 
Augment, or alter, as your wisdon>s best 
Shall see advantageable for our dignity. 
Any thing in or out of our demands. 
And we'll consign thereto. Will you, fair sister, 90 

Go with the princes, or stay here with us ? 

Q. /sa. Our gracious brother, I will go with them : 
Haply a woman's voice may do some good. 
When articles too nicely urged be stood on. 

K, //en. Yet leave our cousin Katharine here with us : 
She is our capital demand, comprised 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. 

Q, /sa. She hath good leave. 

\Exeunt all except //enry^ Katharine^ and Alice, 

K. //en. Fair Katharine, and most fair, 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady's ear 100 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 
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Kath. Your majesty shall mock at me ; I cannot speak 
your England. 

K. Hen. O fair Katharine, if you will love me soundly 
with your French heart, I will be glad to hear yoir confess 
it brokenly with your English tongue. Do you like me, 
Kate? 

Kath. Pardonnez-moi, I cannot tell vat is * like me.* 

K. Hen. An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like an 
angel. no 

Kath. Que dit-il ? que je suis semblable ^ les anges ? 

Alice. Oui, vraiment, sauf votre grace, ainsi dit-il. 

K. Hen. I said so, dear Katharine ; and I must not 
blush to affirm it. 

Kath. O bon Dieu ! les langues des hommes sont pleines 
de tromperies. 

K. Hen. What says she, fair one } that the tongues of 
men are full of deceits t 

Alice. Oui, dat de tongues of de mans is be full of de- 
ceits : dat is de princess. 120 

K. Hen. The princess is the better Englishwoman. V 
faith, Kate, my wooing is fit for thy understanding : I am 
glad thou canst speak no better English ; for, if thou 
couldst, thou wouldst find me such a plain king that thou 
wouldst think I had sold my farm to buy my crown. I 
know no ways to mince it in love, but directly to say ' I love 
you ; ' then if you urge me farther than to say * do you in 
faith V I wear out my suit. Give me your answer ; i' faith, 
do : and so clap hands and a bargain ; how say you, lady.? 

Kath. Sauf votre honneur, me understand veil. 130 

K. Hen. Marry, if you would put me to verses or to 
dance for your sake, Kate, why you undid me : for the one, 
I have neither words nor measure, and for the other, I 
have no strength in measure, yet a reasonable measure in 
strength. If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting 
into my saddle with my armour on my back, under the cor- 
rection of bragging be it spoken, I should quickly leap into 
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a wife. Or if I might buffet for my love, or bound my horse 
for her favours, I could lay on like a butcher and sit like a 
jack-an-apes, never off. But, before God, Kate, I cannot 
look greenly nor gasp out my eloquence, nor I have no cun- 
ning in protestation ; only down-right oaths, which I never 
use till urged, nor never break for urging. If thou canst 
love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whose face is not worth 
sun-burning, that never looks in his glass for love of any 
thing he sees there, let thine eye be thy cook. I speak to 
thee plain soldier : if thou canst love me for this, take me ; 
if not, to say to thee that I shall die, is true ; but for thy 
love, by the Lord, no ; yet I love thee too. And while thou 
livest, dear Kate, take a fellow of plain and uncoined con- 
stancy ; for he perforce must do thee right, because he hath 
not the gift to woo in other places : for these fellows of in- 
finite tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies' favours, 
they do always reason themselves out again. What! a 
speaker is but a prater ; a rhyme is but a ballad. A good 
leg will fall ; a straight back will stoop ; a black beard will 
turn white ; a curled pate will grow bald ; a fair face will 
wither ; a full eye will wax hollow : but a good heart, Kate, 
is the sun and the moon ; or rather the sun and not the 
moon ; for it shines bright and never changes, but keeps his 
course truly. If thou would have such a one, take me ; and 
take me, take a soldier ; take a soldier, take a king. And 
what sayest thou then to my love? speak, my fair, and 
fairly, I pray thee. 164 

Kath, Is it possible dat I sould love de enemy of 
France } 

K, Hen, No ; it is not possible you should love the 
enemy of France, Kate : but, in loving me, you should love 
the friend of France ; for I love France so well that I will 
not part with a village of it ; I will have it all mine : and, 
Kate, when France is mine and I am yours, then yours is 
France and you are mine. 172 

Kath. I cannot tell vat is dat. 

K, Hen, No, Kate ? I will tell thee in French ; which I 
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am sure will hang upon my tongue like a new-married wife 
about her husband's neck, hardly to be shook off. Je quand 
sur le possession de France, et quand vous avez le posses- 
sion de moi, — let me see, what then ? Saint Denis be my 
speed ! — done votre est France et vous ^tes mienne. It is 
as easy for me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom as to speak 
so much more French : I shall never move thee in French, 
unless it be to laugh at me. 182 

Kath, Sauf votre honneur, le Francois que vous parlez, 
U est meilleur que PAnglois lequel je parle. 

K. Hen. No, faith, is 't not, Kate : but thy speaking of 
my tongue, and I thine, most truly-falsely, must needs be 
granted to be much at one. But, Kate, dost thou under- 
stand thus much English, canst thou love me ? 

Kath. I cannot tell. 189 

K. Hen. Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate ? I '11 
ask them. Come, I know thou lovest me : and at night, 
when you come into your closet, you '11 question this gentle- 
woman about me ; and I know, Kate, you will to her dis- 
praise those parts in me that you love with your heart : but, 
good Kate, mock me mercifully ; the rather, gentle princess, 
because I love thee cruelly. If ever thou beest mine, Kate, 
as I have a saving faith within me tells me thou shalt, I get 
thee with scambling, and thou must therefore needs prove a 
good soldier-breeder : shall not thou and I, between Saint 
Denis and Saint George, compound a boy, half French, half 
English, that shall go to Constantinople and take the Turk 
by the beard ? shall we not } what sayest thou, my fair 
flower-de-luce ? 203 

Kath. I do not know dat. 

K. Hen. No ; 'tis hereafter to know, but now to promise : 
do but now promise, Kate, you will endeavour for your 
French part of such a boy ; and for my English moiety take 
the word of a king and a bachelor. How answer you, la 
plus belle Katharine du monde, mon tr^s cher et devin 
d^esse? 210 
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ICa/k, Your majestee ave fausse French enough to 
deceive de most sage demoiselle dat is en France. 

IC, Hen. Now, fie upon my false French ! By mine 
honour, in true English, I love thee, Kate : by which 
honour I dare not swear thou lovest me ; yet my blood 
begins to flatter me that thou dost, notwithstanding the poor 
and untempering effect of my visage. Now, beshrew my 
father's ambition! he was thinking of civil wars when he 
got me : therefore was I created with a stubborn outside, 
with an aspect of iron, that, when I come to woo ladies, I 
fright them. But, in faith, Kate, the elder I wax, the better 
I shall appear : my comfort is, that old age, that ill layer up 
of beauty, can do no more spoil upon my face : thou hast 
me, if thou hast me, at the worst ; and thou shalt wear me, 
if thou wear me, better and better : and therefore tell me, 
most fair Katharine, will you have me 1 Put off your 
maiden blushes ; avouch the thoughts of your heart with 
the looks of an empress ; take me by the hand, and say 
* Harry of England, I am thine : ' which word thou shalt no 
sooner bless mine ear withal, but I will tell thee aloud 
'England is thine, Ireland is thine, France is thine, and 
Henry Plantagenet is thine ;' who, though I speak it before 
his face, if he be not fellow with the best king, thou shalt 
find the best king of good fellows. Come, your answer in 
broken music ; for thy voice is music and thy English 
broken ; therefore, queen of all, Katharine, break thy mind 
to me in broken English ; wilt thou have me ? 

Kath. Dat is as it sail please de roi mon p^re. 

K, Hen. Nay, it will please him well, Kate ; it shall 
please him, Kate. 240 

Kath. Den it sail also content me. 

K. Hen. Upon that I kiss your hand, and I call you my 
queen. 

Kath. Laissez, mon seigneur, laissez, laissez : ma foi, je 
ne veux point que vous abaissiez votre grandeur en baisant 
la main d'une de votre seigneurie indigne serviteur ; ex- 
cusez-moi, je vous supplie, mon tr^s-puissant seigneur. 
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K, Hen, Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Les dames eft demoiselles pour ^tre baisdes devant 
leur noces, il n'est pas la coutume de France. 250 

K, Hen. Madam my interpreter, what says she ? 

Alice, Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies of 
France, — I cannot tell vat is baiser en Anglish. 

K, Hen, To kiss. 

Alice, Your majesty entendre bettre que moi. 

K. Hen, It is not a fashion for the maids in France to 
kiss before they are married, would she say ? 

Alice, Oui, vraiment. 258 

K, Hen, O Kate, nice customs curtsy to great kings. 
Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak 
list of a country's fashion : we are the makers of manners, 
Kate ; and the liberty that follows our places stops the 
mouth of all find-faults ; as I will do yours, for upholding 
the nice fashion of your country in denying me a kiss : 
therefore, patiently and yielding. [Kissing her,] You have 
witchcraft in your lips, Kate : there is more eloquence in a 
sugar touch of them than in the tongues of the French 
council ; and they should sooner persuade Harry of Eng- 
land than a general petition of monarchs. Here comes 
your father. 270 

Re-enter the French King and his Queen, Burgundy, 

and other Lords. 

Bur, God save your majesty ! my royal cousin, teach 
you our princess English ? 

K. Hen, I would have her learn, my fair cousin, how 
perfectly I love her ; and that is good English. 

Bur, Is she not apt ? 

K, Hen, Our tongue is rough, coz, and my condition is 
not smooth ; so that, having neither the voice nor the heart 
of flattery about me, I cannot so conjure up the spirit of 
love in her, that he will appear in his true likeness. 279 

Bur, Pardon the frankness of my mirth, if I answer you 
for that. If you would conjure in her, you must make a 
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circle ; if conjure up love in her in his true likeness, he 
must appear naked and blind. Can you blame her then, 
being a maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of 
modesty, if she deny the appearance of a naked blind boy 
in her naked seeing self? It were, my lord, a hard con- 
dition for a maid to consign to. 

K, Hen. Yet they do wink and yield, as love is blind 
and enforces. 

■ 

Bur. They are then excused, my lord, when they see not 
what they do. 291 

K. Hen. Then, good my lord, teach your cousin to con- 
sent winking. 

Bur. I will wink on her to consent, my lord, if you will 
teach her to know my meaning : for maids, well summered 
and warm kept, are like flies at Bartholomew-tide, blind, 
though they have their eyes ; and then they will endure 
handling, which before would not abide looking on. 

K. Hen. This moral ties me over to time and a hot 
summer ; and so I shall catch the fly, your cousin, in the 
latter end and she must be blind too. 301 

Bur. As love is, my lord, before it loves. 

K. Hen. It is so : and you may, sonje of you, thank love 
for my blindness, who cannot see many a fair French city 
for one fair French maid that stands in my way. 

Fr. King. Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively, the 
cities turned into a maid ; for they are all girdled with 
maiden walls that war hath never entered. 

K, Hen. Shall Kate be my wife ? 

Fr. King. So please you. 310 

K. Hen. I am content ; so the maiden cities you talk 0/ 
may wait on her : so the maid that stood in the way for my 
wish shall show me the way to my will. 

Fr. King. We have consented to all terms of reason. 

K. Hen. Is 't so, my lords of England ? 

West, The king hath granted every article 
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His daughter first, and then in sequel all, 
According to their firm proposed natures. 

Exe. Only he hath not yet subscribed this : Where your 
majesty demands, that the King of France, having any 
occasion to write for matter of grant, shall name your 
highness in this form and with this addition, in French, 
Notre tr^s-cher fils Henri, Roi d'Angleterre, H^ritier de 
France ; and thus in Latin, Praeclarissimus filius noster 
Henricus, Rex Angliae, et Haeres Franciae. 

Fr. King, Nor this I have not, brother, so denied, 
But your request shall make me let it pass. 

K. Hen. I pray you then, in love and dear alliance, 
Let that one article rank with the rest ; 
And thereupon give me your daughter. 330 

Fr. King. Take her, fair son, and from her blood 
raise up 
Issue to me ; that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores look pale 
With envy of each other's happiness, 
May cease their hatred, and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord 
In their sweet bosoms, that never war advance 
His bleeding sword 'twixt England and fair France. 

All. Amen ! 339 

K. Hen. Now, welcome, Kate : and bear me witness all, 

That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. [Flourish. 

Q. ha. God, the best maker of all marriages. 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one ! 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there 'twixt your kingdoms such a spousal, 
That never may ill office, or fell jealousy. 
Which troubles oft the bed of blessed marriage. 
Thrust in between the paction of these kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league ; 
That English may as French, French Englishmen, 350 
Receive each other. God speak this Amen ! 

All. Amen ! 
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K. Hen, Prepare we for our marriage ; on which day, 
My Lord of Burgundy, we '11 take your oath, ♦ 
And all the peers', for surety of our leagues. 
Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me ; 
And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be ! 

[Sennet Exeunt, 

EPILOGUE. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor, Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen, 

Our bending author hath pursued the story. 
In little room confining mighty men, 

Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 
Small time, but in that small most greatly lived 

This star of England : Fortune made his sword ; 
By which the world's best garden he achieved. 

And of it left his son imperial lord. 
Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crown'd King 

Of France and England, did this king succeed ; lo 
Whose state so many had the managing. 

That they lost France and made his England bleed : 
Which oft our stage hath shown ; and, for their sake. 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take. \Extt, 
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*The famous History of the Life of King Henry the 
Eight ' was first printed in • Mr. William Shakespeares 
Comedies, Histories, & Tragedies,' a folio volume which was 
brought out in 1623 by the players Heminge and Condell) 
and is known as the first Folio. This is the only external 
evidence which connects the play with the name of Shake- 
speare. In a letter to his nephew, Sir Edmund Bacon, on 
July 2nd, 1613, Sir Henry Wotton writes : * Now, to let matters 
of State sleep, I will entertain you at the present with what 
hath happened this Week at the Banks side. The Kings 
Players had a new Play, called All is True, representing 
some principal pieces of the reign of Henry the 8M. which 
was set forth with many extraordinary Circumstances of Pomp 
and Majesty, even to the matting of the Stage ; the Knights 
of the Order, with their Georges and Garter, the Guards with 
their embroidered Coats, and the like: sufficient in truth within 
a while to make Greatness very familiar, if not ridiculous. 
Now, King Henry making a Masque at the cardinal Wolsefs 
House, and certain Cannons being shot ofFat his entry, some of 
the Paper, or other stuff, wherewith one of them was stopped, 
did light on the Thatch, where being thought at first but an 
idle smoak, and their Eyes more attentive to the show, it 
kindled inwardly, and ran round like a train, consuming within 
less than an hour the whole House to the very ground. 

* This was the fatal period of that virtuous Fabrique ; 
wherein yet nothing did perish, but Wood and Straw, and a 
few forsaken Cloaks ; only one Man had his Breeches set on 
fire, that would perhaps have broyled him, if he had not by 
the benefit of a provident wit put it out with Bottle-Ale.* 
Reliquiae Wottonianae, ed. 1685, p. 425. 

This is confirmed in a MS. letter from Thomas Lorkin to 
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Sir Thomas Puckering in the Harleian Collection (N^' 7002, 
fol. 268), quoted by Tyrwhitt, and written on the last day of 
June, 161 3 : * No longer since then yesterday, while Bourbage 
his companie were acting at y® Globe the play of Hen : 8 : 
and there shooting of certayne chambers in way of triumph ; 
the fire catch'd & fastened vpon the thatch of y^ house and 
there burned so furiously as it consumed the whole house & 
all in lesse then two houres (the people hauing enough to doe 
to saue themselves).* ^ 

Again, Chamberlaine, writing to Sir Ralph Winwood from 
London on the 8th of July, 1613, gives him the news of the 
town : * But the burning of the Globe a Playhouse on the 
Bankside on St Peter's Day cannot escape you ; which fell 
out by a Peale of Chambers (that I know not upon what 
Occasion were to be used in the Play,) the Tampin or 
Stopple of one of them lighting in the Thatch that covered 
the House, bum'd it down to the Ground in less than two 
Hours, with a Dwelling-house adjoyning ; and it was a great 
Marvaile and fair Grace of God that the People had so 
little Harm, having but two narrow Doors to get out.' Win- 
wood's Memorials, ed. Sawyer, iii. 469. 

Ben Jonson, though this is disputed by Gifford, was 
apparently present when the theatre was burnt, and com- 
memorated it in his Execration upon Vulcan : 

' Bnt O those reeds ! thy mere disdain of them 
Made thee beget that crael stratagem, 
Which some are pleased to style but thy mad prank, 
Against the Globe the glory of the Bank: 
Which though it were the fort of the whole parish, 
Flank*d with a ditch, and forced out of a marrish, 
I saw with two poor chambers taken in, 
And razed ; ere thought could urge this might have been ! 
See the World's ruins! nothing but the piles 
Left, and wit since to cover it with tiles.' 

* For the exact reference to this passage in the MS., and for the 
fuller quotation, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. £. Maunde 
Thompson^ Principal Librarian of the British Museum. 
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It is evident from the contemporary accounts that the play 
which was acted on this occasion was a play called Henry 
VIII, and that it had a second title All is True. This is 
confirmed by Howes, the Continuator of Stow's Chronicle, 
who in the year 1615 (p. 926), in relating the incident, re- 
cords that it took place, * the house being filled with people, 
to behold the play, viz. of Henry the 8.' About the further 
question, whether this play of Henry the Eighth is the same 
as that with which we are familiar, there are considerable 
differences of opinion. GifTord, in his Life of Ben Jonson 
(ed. 1816), p. cclxxiii, maintained *that the piece acted in 
1613 was "a new play, called All is Truth," constructed, 
indeed, on the history of Henry VIII, and, like that, full of 
shows ; but giving probably a different view of some of the 
leading incidents of that monarch's life.* But this is merely 
part of an argument by which he defends Ben Jonson against 
the charge of malignity towards Shakespeare, which had 
been urged by Malone and Steevens, and he proceeds on the 
assumption that Malone was right in assigning the original 
appearance of Henry VIII to the year 1 601, in which case it 
could not have been described as a new play when it was 
revived in 16 13. He was therefore driven to conjecture 
that All is True was something entirely distinct from the 
piece attributed to Shakespeare. For a different reason Mr. 
H alii well- Phillipps, in the eighth edition of his Outlines of 
the Life of Shakespeare, pronounced against their identity. 
*It is true,* he says (i. 241), 'that some of the historical 
incidents in the piece that was in course of representation 
when the accident occurred are also introduced into Shake- 
speare's play, but it is not likely that there was any other 
resemblance between the two works.* The only reason for 
this confident opinion appears to be that in a ballad ^ which 

^ Two ballads were entered at Stationers' Hall the very day after 
the fire : one by Symon Stafford^ under the title of * The sodajme 
Burning of The Globe on the Bankside in the Play tyme on Saint 
Peters day last 1613'; ^^ other by Edward White, called *A 
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was written on the burning of the Globe Theatre, and which 
is supposed to belong to the early part of the seventeenth 
century, there is a reference to the narrow escape of the 
Fool. This at least is the interpretation given to the lines : 

'The reprobates, thoughe dnmcke on mnnday, 
Prayd for the Foole and Henry Condye.' 

And, as there is no fool in the play attributed to Shakespeare, 
it is argued that it must have been some other play in which 
there was a fooFs part which was acted when the theatre 
took fire. Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps says : * The mere circum- 
stance of there having been a Fool introduced into the play 
then in course of representation is of course a decisive proof 
that it was not Shakespeare's Henry the Eighth ' (ii. 292). 
And again : * The appearance of a fool in the represented 
play is, however, the only point of the slightest importance, 
and that fact seems to be decisively established by the lines 
in question. So far from there being evidence that the Globe 
was one of those theatres in which a Fool was a regular 
appendage, the very contrary may be inferred from a 
dialogue in Greene's Tu Quoque ' (ii. 293). It is sometimes 
better to state conclusions without giving the reasons for 
them. The ballad proves, if its evidence is good for any- 
thing, that there was a player belonging to the Globe Theatre 
who acted the Fool's part, but it does not imply of necessity 
that there was a Fool's part in the play which was repre- 
sented at the time of the fire. The catastrophe came so 
suddenly that the players, and the Fool among them, had 
barely time to escape. The dialogue in Greene's Tu Quoque, 
to which Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps appealed in support of his 
assertion that* the Globe was not one of the theatres^ which 

doleful ballad of the general ouerthrow of the famous theater on the 
Banksyde, called the Globe &c., by William Parrat.' 

^ In Heath's Epigrammes (1610), cent. 2, epigram. 39, the Globe is 
expressly mentioned as one of the theatres which had a Fool. The 
epigram begins, 

'Momus would act the fooles part in a play,' 
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had a professional Fool, although the ballad asserts the 
contrary, really points to an opposite conclusion. In this 
comedy, which was written by John Cook, four of the 
characters are Crcraldine, Will Rash, Scattergood, and 
Bubble, and they talk as follows : 

* W, Rash, But what shall 's do when we have dined ? 
Shall 's go and see a play ? 

Scat, Yes, faith, brother, if it please you : let *s go see a 
play at the Globe. 

Bub, I care not : any whither, so the clown have a part ; 
for, i' faith, I am nobody without a fool. 

Gera, Why, then, we '11 go to the Red Bull : they say 
Green 's a good clown.* 

The natural inference from this is, not that there was no 
Fool at all at the Globe, but that there was a better at the 
Red Bull. It does not appear therefore that Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps's reasons bear out his conclusions. 

Mr. Fleay also (Life of Shakespeare, p. 171) was in- 
fluenced by a' similar consideration, when he wrote of the 
play which Burbage*s company were acting when the theatre 
took fire : * It was of course Shakespeare's play in its original 
form. A Fool must have acted in it, for in the old ballad 
about this fire, " the reprobates prayed for the fool and Henry 
Condy " (Condell), who were apparently the last actors who 
escaped.' While, however, he admits that the play in 
question was what is called Shakespeare's Henry VIII at 
some stage of its existence, and that the Prologue as we 
now have it contains references to the other title of the play 
'AH is True,' he adds, * But the same Prologue shows that 
the extant play was performed as a new one at Blackfriars, 
for the price of entrance, a " shilling," 1. 12, and the address 
to "the first and happiest hearers of the town," 1. 24, are 

and in order to qualify himself he visits the several theatres, be« 
ginning with the Globe. 

*Now at the Globe, with a iudicious eye, 
Into the Vice's action doth he prie.' 
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only applicable to the '' private house '' in Blackfriars ; the 
entrance to the Globe was twopence, and the audience at 
this " public house '* of a much lower class.' Here, again, 
it seems that the facts hardly warrant the conclusion. There 
is no evidence whatever that a shilling was the regular price 
of admission to the Blackfriars Theatre while twopence was 
the regular price of admission to the Globe. There were, 
no doubt, shilling places and twopenny places in both : in 
fact, twopence was at this time the price of admission to the 
gallery in more than one theatre, as may be inferred from 
the Prologue to Fletcher's Woman Hater (1607), quoted by 
Malone in his Historical Account of the English Stage 
(Shakespeare, ed. Boswell, iii. 74) : * For I do pronounce 
this to the utter discomfort of all twopenny gallery men.* 
Again, in Dekker's Lanthome and Candle-light, or, The Bell- 
Mans Second Nights- walke (Non-dramaticWorks,ed.Grosart, 
iii. 216), also quoted by Malone, we read: *Pay thy two- 
pence to a Player, in his gallerie maist thou sitte by a Harlot.' 
Besides, in the contract for building the Fortune Theatre on 
the model of the Globe in 1599 (Boswell's Shakespeare, iii. 
338-343), provision is made for the * gentlemen's rooms ' and 
the * twopenny rooms,' the former corresponding to the boxes, 
and the latter to the gallery, in a modern theatre. It is not 
therefore quite legitimate to compare the lowest price at one 
theatre with the price of better seats at another, and then to 
infer that the former was attended by an inferior class. At 
the Hope Theatre on Bankside, not far from the Globe, 
Ben Jonson's play of Bartholomew Fair was acted in October, 
1614, and as it was built on the site of the Bear-garden 
there is no reason to suppose it would be attended by a 
more select audience than the Globe. But from the Induc- 
tion to that play it appears that the prices of admission 
ranged from sixpence to half a crown. * It shall be lawful 
for any man to judge his six-pen'worth, his twelve-pen'worth, 
so to his eighteen-pence, two-shillings, half a crown, to the 
value of his place ; provided always his place get not above 
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his wit.' And even at the Blackfriars Theatre, which Mr. 
Fleay maintains must have been the house at which Henry 
the Eighth was performed as a new play, because the price 
of admission was a shilling, there were sixpenny, eighteen- 
penny, and two shilling places, as may be seen by the 
quotations given by Malone (pp. 74, 75). Nor, quite apart 
from the price of admission, is there sufficient reason to 
believe that the audience at the Globe was * of a much lower 
class ' than the audience at Blackfriars. From the different 
positions of the two theatres the audiences may well have 
been different, and they may have been affected by the fact 
that the Globe, which was partly open to the sky, was more 
frequented in the summer. Malone indeed says (pp. 68, 69) : 
' The exhibitions at the Globe seem to have been calculated 
chiefly for the lower class of people ; those at Blackfriars, 
for a more select and judicious audience.* But in support 
of the former statement he merely offers a conjecture : * The 
Globe Theatre being contiguous to the Bear-garden, when 
the sports of the latter were over, the same spectators 
probably resorted to the former.* And the only evidence 
to which he appeals in proof of the superior character of the 
Blackfriars audience is the prologue to Shirley*s play of 
The Doubtful Heir, which was not acted till 1646. What 
might have been true in 1646 was not necessarily true in 
16 1 3. It must be remembered, moreover, that the audience 
at the Globe had the privilege of witnessing the first per- 
formance of several of Shakespeare's plays, and could hardly 
have been altogether composed of such a very inferior class 
of spectators. If they could appreciate Romeo and Juliet 
and Macbeth, it is not too much to imagine that they might 
have been capable of understanding a spectacle play like 
Henry the Eighth. 

There appears to be no good reason, therefore, for be- 
lieving that the play, which was acted at the Globe Theatre 
when it was burnt to the ground in 161 3, was substantially 
different from that which we now know by the same title. 
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If this be so, the date of the composition is fixed, and we 
may conclude that the play was written not very long before 
June, 1613. Mr. Collier^s suggestion, that the play which 
was acted when the Globe was burned might have been 
Rowley's * When you see me you know me,* will not bear 
examination for a moment. It was not a new play, having 
been printed as long before as 1605, and it has nothing in 
it which corresponds in the slightest degree with the de- 
scription given by Sir Henry Wotton. But Collier, following 
the older commentators, Theobald, Johnson, Steevens, and 
Malone, held that the play of Henry the Eighth must have 
been written in the lifetime of Elizabeth, that is, before 
24th March, 1602-3, and, if so, of course it could not have 
been described as a new play ten years later. In order to 
carry out this theory, it was necessary to suppose that the 
compliments to James in the concluding scene were inserted 
subsequently, at some revival of the play after his accession ; 
and, in consequence, the lines 39-55, * Nor shall . . . wonders,' 
are in some editions placed in brackets. Theobald, indeed, 
with more consistency, regards the interpolation as extending 
to the end of Cranmer's speech, 1. 62. In fact, the only 
passage which shows clearly that the play could not have 
been put upon the stage during Elizabeth's lifetime has to 
be removed in order to make way for a preconceived theory 
with regard to the date. Malone, in his first edition, placed 
it in 1601, but he subsequently changed the year to 1603 
without giving any reasons, and he conjectured that the pane- 
gyric on the king was inserted either in 1606, the date of the 
colonisation of Virginia and the plantation of Ulster, or in 
1 61 2, 'when a lottery was granted expressly for the establish- 
ment of English Colonies in Virginia.' Schlegel, in his 
Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature (Eng. tr. p. 439, 
note), says very positively, * It is quite clear that Henry the 
Eighth was written while Elizabeth was still alive.' But he 
adds, with equal confidence, * We know that Ben Jonson, in 
the reign of King James, brought the piece again on the 
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stage with additional pomp, and took the liberty of making 
several changes and additions ' ; and accordingly he gives to 
Ben Jonson the credit of the panegyric on James. So do 
the guesses of one writer become the facts of another. 

Mr. Hunter (New Illustrations of Shakespeare, ii. loi), 
who admits that Sir Henry Wotton's testimony is sufficient 
to justify Chalmers in accepting 1 613 as the date of the first; 
production of Henry the Eighth on the stage, is yet of 
opinion 'that there are indications in the play itself of its 
being an earlier work : not so early as the reign of Elizabeth, 
but belonging to the very first months of the reign of her 
successor.' The reasons which brought conviction to his 
mind are briefly, 'that the death of Queen Katharine was 
intended to be referred by the spectators to the death of 
Queen Elizabeth*; that the coronation of Anne Bullen 
' may also have been intended to afford an opportunity for 
mimicking at the theatres the splendour of the real corona- 
tion of King James ' ; that the speech of Cranmer in the 
last scene was to exhibit 'the respect which rested on the 
memory of Elizabeth, and the hopeful anticipations which 
were entertained on the accession of King James ' ; that the 
habit of James to lean on his favourites' shoulders was 
glanced at when Henry was introduced 'leaning on the 
Cardinal's shoulder' ; and that there is a reference in i. 2. 3 
to the conspiracy of Lords Grey and Cobham in the summer 
of 1603, and in iv. i. 7-1 1 to the enthusiasm with which the 
citizens of London welcomed the entry of James. It is 
impossible not to be reminded of the striking points of 
resemblance between Macedon and Monmouth. Mr. Hunter 
appears to have been constrained to adopt the theory which 
he supported by these considerations, because he reflected 
that if the speech of Cranmer with which the play concludes is 
not to * be regarded as the poetical offering of Shakespeare to 
King James on his accession,' ' then, when the whole poetical 
chorus broke forth in terms of rejoicing, was Shakespeare 
dumb.* But he also admits that Shakespeare is not known to 
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have composed a single line either on the death of Elizabeth, 
the coronation of James, the death of Prince Henry, or the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, and in fact that a 
singular reticence in regard to contemporary affairs is one of 
the most marked characteristics of his writings. The point 
thus raised has a very important bearing upon the- authorship 
of the play, and I shall have occasion to revert to it. 

The late Professor Karl Elze (Essays on Shakespeare, 
trans, by L. Dora Schmitz), who advocated the early date 
of the original composition of the play, has a much more 
desperate theory to account for the form in which we now 
have it. He entertained * no doubt that the play, with its 
apology for Henry, its glorification of Anne Boleyn, and its 
apotheosis of Elizabeth, was not only written in the reign of 
Elizabeth, but written expressly for her, to commemorate 
some festive occasion towards the end of her reign.* This 
occasion he finds in the seventieth anniversary of *Anne 
BoIeyn*s public nuptials,* that is, the 12th of April, 1603 ; for, 
according to Stow, Annals (ed. 1580), p. 982, she *wente 
to hir Closet openly as Queene, and was proclaymed Queene 
of England* on the 12th of April, 1533, * being Easter euen.' 
The representation of the play was put an end to by the death 
of Elizabeth on the 24th of March, and it was then laid 
aside for ten years, and revived in 161 3, when the resuscit- 
ation of Rowley*s * When you see me you know me ' called 
the attention of the company of the Globe Theatre to *the 
Shakespearean drama in their possession, which they now 
resolved to bring on the stage.* But to do this they had to recast 
it, and in this recasting Elze supposes not only that the eulogy 
on James was introduced, but that the scene between Katharine 
and the Cardinals was interpolated, and the death-scene of 
Katharine amplified, if not altogether added. The adapta- 
tion, he thinks, may have been the work of Fletcher or of 
Fletcher and Ben Jonson between them. As there is not the 
slightest evidence that the day of the proclamation of Anne 
BuUen as queen was ever observed by her daughter as a day 
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to be kept With any special ceremony, it is a gratuitous as- 
sumption that the seventieth anniversary of that event would 
be marked by the performance of a play in which some in- 
cidents of her life are introduced. Besides, it would have been 
a very strong measure for the Globe Company to have em- 
ployed other hands to remodel a play by Shakespeare in his 
own lifetime, and one may be allowed to ask what kind of a play 
this would have been without the additions which Professor 
£lze supposes to have been subsequently made. 

With Mr. Collier's conjecture that Henry the Eighth was 
first performed at the coronation of Anne of Denmark, the 
queen of James I, on July 24th, 1603, I take leave of the 
various theories which have been framed in order to 
remove the difficulties which present themselves when an 
early date is claimed for the original composition and first 
appearance of the play. 

We now come to the consideration of another question, the 
<:omposite authorship of the play, a question beset with far 
greater difficulties, inasmuch as the arguments which will 
have to be adduced are to some extent such as appeal to 
the various feelings of different individuals, and even to the 
varying moods of the same person. In the sixth edition of 
Edwards's Canons of Criticism, published in 1758, there ap- 
peared some notes on Shakespeare by Mr, Roderick, who is 
described as * Fellow of Magdalen-college in Cambridge, and 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societys.' This gentleman 
called attention to three peculiarities in the metre of Henry 
Vni, which no one before him appears to have observed, 
and which are certainly worthy of consideration, although 
Malone, who had no ear whatever for metre, speaks some- 
what cavalierly of them. Mr. Roderick remarks : — 

(i) There are in this Play many more verses than in any 
other, which end with a redundant syllable. 

(2) The caesurae, or Pauses of the verse, are full as remark- 
able. 

(3) The emphasis, arising from the sense of the verse, very 
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often clashes with the cadence that would naturally result 
from the metre. 

Malone thought that these peculiarities were due to the 
person who tampered with the play after it left the hands of 
Shakespeare ; but Steevens pointed out that, if the reviver 
of the play or the tamperer ' had so much influence over its 
numbers as to have entirely changed their texture, he must 
be supposed to have new woven the substance of the whole 
piece ; a fact almost incredible.' But he previously agreed 
so far with Malone as to suggest that the exceptional devia- 
tions from Shakespeare's metre in this play were due either 
to the negligence of the author or to the interpolations of 
Ben Jonson. His later criticism would apply as well to his 
own earlier theory as to that of Malone. But the ques- 
tion did not receive anything like serious treatment till 
Mr. Spedding, in a paper which he contributed to The 
Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1850, under the title 
*Who wrote Shakspere's Henry VHI ?' discussed it with 
the thoroughness which is characteristic of all his work. I 
do not consider it necessary to apologize for quoting at some 
length from this example of what his friend Edward Fitz- 
gerald used to call his 'Virgilian prose,* because it is im- 
possible to put in a better form the thoughts which must 
occur to many when reading or seeing the play. After 
briefly recapitulating the metrical peculiarities just referred 
to, he continues : — 

*I shall have something further to say on these points 
presently. I mention them here only to shew that critical 
observers have been long conscious of certain singularities in 
this play which require to be accounted for. And leaving the 
critics, I might probably appeal to the individual conscious- 
ness of each reader, and ask him whether he has not always 
felt that, in spite of some great scenes which have made 
actors and actresses famous, and many beautiful speeches 
which adorn our books of extracts (and which, by the way, 
lose little or nothing by separation from their context, a 
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most rare thing in Shakspere), the effect of this play as 
a whole is weak and disappointing. The truth is that the 
interest, instead of rising towards the end, falls away utterly 
and leaves ns in the last act among persons whom we 
scarcely know, and events for which we do not care. The 
strongest sympathies which have been awakened in us run 
opposite to the course of the action. Our sympathy is for 
the grief and goodness of Queen Katharine, while the course 
of the action requires us to entertain as a theme of joy and 
compensatory satisfaction the coronation of Anne BuUen 
and the birth of her daughter ; which are in fact a part of 
Katharine's injury, and amount to little less than the ultimate 
triumph of wrong. For throughout the play the King's cause 
is not only felt by us, but represented to us, as a bad one. 
We hear^ indeed, of conscientious scruples as to the legality 
of his first marriage ; but we are not made, nor indeed 
asked, to believe that they are sincere, or to recognize in his 
new marriage either the hand of Providence, or the con- 
summation of any worthy object, or the victory of any of 
those more common frailties of humanity with which we can 
sympathize. The mere caprice of passion drives the King 
into the commission of what seems a great iniquity ; our 
compassion for the victim of it is elaborately excited ;* no 
attempt is made to awaken any counter-sympathy for him : 
yet his passion has its way, and is crowned with all felicity, 
present and to come. The effect is much like that which 
would have been produced by the Winter's Tale if Hermione 
had died in the fourth act in consequence of the jealous 
tyranny of Leontes, and the play had ended with the 
coronation of a new queen and the christening of a new heir, 
no period of remorse intervening. It is as if Nathan's rebuke 
to David had ended, not with the doom of death to the child 
just bom, but with a prophetic promise of the felicities of 
Solomon. 

* This main defect is sufficient of itself to mar the effect of 
the play as a whole. But there is another, which though 

b 
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less vital is not less unaccountable. The greater part of the 
fifth act, in which the interest ought to be gathering to a 
head, is occupied with matters in which we have not been 
prepared to take any interest by what went before, and on 
which no interest is reflected by what comes after. The 
scenes in the gallery and council-chamber, though full of 
life and vigour, and, in point of execution, not unworthy of 
Shakspere, are utterly irrelevant to the business of the play ; 
for what have we to do with the quarrel between Gardiner 
and Cranmer? Nothing in the play is explained by it, nothing 
depends upon it. It is used only (as far as the argument is con- 
cerned) as a preface for introducing Cranmer as godfather to 
Queen Elizabeth, which might have been done as a matter of 
course without any preface at all. The scenes themselves are 
indeed both picturesque and characteristic and historical, and 
might have been introduced with excellent effect into a 
dramatised life of Henry VIII. But historically they do not 
belong to the place where they are i-ntroduced here, and 
poetically they have in this place no value, but the reverse. 

*With the fate of Wolsey, again, in whom our second 
interest centres, the business of this last act does not connect 
itself any more than with that of Queen Katharine. Th« fate 
of Wolsey would have made a noble subject for a tragedy in 
itself, and might very well have been combined \nth the 
tragedy of Katharine ; but as an introduction to the festive 
solemnity with which the play concludes, the one seems to 
me as inappropriate as the other. . . . 

* I know no other play in Shakspere which is chargeable 
with a fault like this, none in which the moral sympathy of 
the spectator is not carried along with the main current of 
action to the end. . . . The singularity of Henry VIII is 
that, while four-fifths of the play are occupied in matters 
which are to make us incapable of mirth [Prologue, 25-32], 
the remaining fifth is devoted to joy and triumph, and ends 
ivith universal festivity.' 

The strange inconsistency thus presented by the general 
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structure of the play led Mr. Spedding, aided by a casual 
remark which fell from the present Laureate, *that many 
passages in Henry VIII were very much in the manner of 
Fletcher/ to subject it to a thorough examination ; the result 
of which was to convince him, * that at least two different 
hands had been employed in the composition of Henry VIII, 
if not three ; and that they had worked, not together, but 
alternately, upon distinct portions of it.' It is not possible 
to give all the details of the argument by which Mr. Spedding 
arrived at this conclusion, but theyyhiay be found at full in 
his paper. The very natural suggestion that all these dis- 
crepancies can be accounted for by the supposition that the 
play may have been written by Shakespeare at different 
periods, that it may have been an early work, corrected and 
partly rewritten in later life, he regards as insufficient, for 
two reasons : * First, because if he had set about the revisal 
of it on so large a scale in the maturity of his genius, he 
would have addressed himself to remove its principal defect, 
which is the incoherence of the general design. Secondly, 
because the style of those parts which upon this supposition 
would be referred to the earlier period does not at all re- 
semble Shakspere's style at any stage of its development.* 
In support of this latter conclusion he asks any one who 
doubts it to *read an act in each of the following plays, 
taking them in succession : — Two Gentlemen of Verona ; 
Richard II; Richard III; Romeo and Juliet; Henry IV 
(part 2) ; As You Like It ; Twelfth Night ; Measure for 
Measure; Lear; Antony and Cleopatra ; Coriolanus; Winter's 
Tale ; and then let him say at what period of Shakspere's 
life he can be supposed to have written such lines as these ' 
— (quoting Buckingham's speech in ii. i. 55-78). * If I am 
not much mistaken,' he adds, *he will be convinced that 
Shakspere's style never passed, nor ever could have passed, 
through this phase. In his earlier plays, when his versifica- 
tion was regular and his language comparatively diffuse, 
there is none of the studied variety of cadence which we find 
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here ; and by the time his versification had acquired more 
variety, the current of his thought had become more 
gushing, rapid, and full of eddies; not to add that at no 
period whatever in the development of his style was the 
proportion of thought and fancy to words and images so 
small as it appears in this speech of Buckingham's.* 

In addition to a method which requires for its application 
a somewhat practised ear, Mr. Spedding suggests another 
test which may be more easily applied, and which had already 
attracted the attention of Roderick. This is the dispropor- 
^ tionate number of lines in the play which end in a redundant 
syllable. In those parts which, for other reasons, he regards 
as un-Shakespearian, he finds that such lines occur in the 
proportion of never less than one in two, and in the greater 
number of scenes they are in the proportion of nearly two 
in three. On the other hand, * in those parts which have 
the stamp of Shakspere upon them in other respects, the 
proportion of lines with the redundant syllable is not greater 
than in other of his later plays — Cymbeline, for instance, 
and the Winter's Tale.* The proportion in these two plays 
is about two to seven, and in Henry the Eighth, the scenes 
which Mr. Spedding regards as Shakespeare's, the proportion 
varies from two in five to two in seven. As the result of his 
investigation Mr. Spedding assigned to Shakespeare Act i. 
scenes i and 2 ; Act ii. scenes 3 and 4 ; Act iii. scene 2 (as 
fas as the exit of the King) ; and Act v. scene i (with altera- 
tions by another hand). To Fletcher he gave Act i. scenes 
3 and 4 ; Act ii. scenes i and 2 ; Act iii. scenes i and 3 ; 
Act iv ; and Act v. scenes 2, 3, and 4. 

By a remarkable coincidence it was discovered, on the 
appearance of Mr. Spedding's paper, that another enquirer, 
Mr. Samuel Hickson, had independently arrived at the very 
same results, and his division of the play between two 
authors exactly corresponded with Mr. Spedding's, except 
that he assigned the remainder of Act iii. scene 2, to Fletcher, 
and questioned the traces of a third hand in Act v. scene i. 
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Moreover, he confessed himself unable to explain the prin- 
ciple upon which the two authors worked, and even doubted 
whether Mr. Spedding was quite satisfied with the explana- 
tion he himself suggested. This was in brief as follows : 
that Shakespeare * had conceived the idea of a great historical 
drama on the subject of Henry VIII, which would have 
included the divorce of Katharine, the fall of Wolsey, the rise 
of Cranmer, the coronation of Anne Bullen, and the final 
separation of the English from the Romish Church * ; * that he 
had proceeded in the execution of this idea as far perhaps as 
the third Act, . . . when, finding that his fellows of the 
Globe were in distress for a new play to honour the marriage 
of the Lady Elizabeth with,' he handed them his unfinished 
work, which was then transformed by Fletcher into the 
spectacle play we now possess. It is obvious to object to 
this theory, that if the play was intended to celebrate the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth in February, 1612-13, it 
could not have been a new play, as Sir Henry Wotton calls 
it, when the Globe Theatre was burnt in June of the same 
year ; and that it was a new play on that occasion is ren- 
dered probable by the very nature of the accident which 
caused the fire. For such an accident was by no means 
unlikely to happen at a first performance, but not so likely if 
the play had been frequently on the stage. Apart from this 
explanation, however, upon which it is probable that Mr. 
Spedding himself would not have insisted very strongly, it 
seems that the conclusion at which he arrived with regard to 
the double authorship is irresistible, and it is confirmed by 
the application of other metrical tests, such as the occurrence 
of weak and light endings, and the omission of the pause at 
the end of the line, whatever value may be attached to these. 
But in whatever way a second author is brought in to take 
part in the composition of the play, whether, as Mr. Spedding 
suggests, for the purpose of completing what was already 
begun, or, as Mr. Fleay once thought, to fill up the parts 
which had been destroyed in the burning of the theatre, 
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there remains the very grave preliminary question, How is 
it that Shakespeare, so reticent with regard to himself, and 
so sparing in allusion to contemporary events, should, 
towards the close of his career, and in the full maturity of 
his genius, so far depart from all the habits and practice 
of his life as to select for the subject of a play a period of 
history, the events of which came down to within twenty 
years of his own birth? Mr. Hunter, as we have seen, 
contended that Henry the Eighth must have been written 
by Shakespeare soon after the death of Elizabeth in 1^03, 
and revived for some purpose in 161 3 in the reign of James, 
because otherwise his voice would have been silent on two 
most conspicuous occasions, the death of Elizabeth and the 
accession of James. But inasmuch as it never was heard in 
such circumstances, and as this reticence is so eminently 
characteristic of Shakespeare, the theory that the play was 
intended to commemorate two absolutely contemporary 
events should have rather led to the further question, If 
this be so, is it probable that Shakespeare had anything to 
do with it ? It is unlike all his other plays, and can hardly 
be called a drama at all. Without plot, without develop- 
ment, without any character on which the interest can be 
concentrated throughout, it is rather a series of historical 
scenes loosely connected together, forming a spectacle which 
has always been attractive on the stage, and containing many 
passages so consecrated by familiarity that it seems almost 
sacrilege to ask whether they are really so fine as they are 
believed to be, and whether these * household words * are not 
rather sentimental than truly pathetic. Whatever the judge- 
ment with regard to them may finally be, it is worthy of 
remark that they are to be found in those parts of the play 
which Mr. Spedding's analysis assigns to Fletcher, and they 
bear the stamp of those peculiarities of Fletcher's style which 
Charles Lamb has happily characterized in his note on a 
passage from The Two Noble Kinsmen. * His ideas moved 
slow; his versification, though sweet, is tedious, it stops 
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every moment ; he lays line upon line, making up one after 
the other, adding image to image so deliberately that we can 
see where they join : Shakspeare mingles everything, he 
runs line into line, embarrasses sentences and metaphors; 
before one idea has burst its shell, another is hatched and 
clamorous for disclosure* (Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets, ed. 1808, p. 419). 

But it will be asked, If the non-Fletcherian parts of the 
play are not Shakespeare's, whose are they ? I confess this 
is a question I am not careful to answer. If they are not 
by Shakespeare it matters but little to whom they are as- 
signed. Those who find Shakespeare's hand in them find 
it also in the non-Fletcherian parts of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, and if Shakespeare is responsible for these it is 
perhaps not impossible that he may have written those 
scenes of Henry the Eighth which are attributed to him. 
But, as in no part of The Noble Kinsmen do I catch the 
voice of Shakespeare speaking either to my ear or to my 
understanding, I am obliged to confess that the inference 
seems to me to be of little weight. Others will, of course, 
regard it as important, and that many have done so I am 
well aware. At the same time, as I have no desire to impose 
my opinion upon them, so I cannot allow their belief to out- 
weigh my own conviction. 

That Henry the Eighth is included in the first collected 
edition of Shakespeare's Works is not of itself decisive as to 
the authorship, because this edition also included as his The 
First Part of Henry the Sixth and Titus Andronicus. In 
his earlier dramatic career he took plays in hand which had 
already a kind of popularity, furbished them up, added a 
speech here and there, perhaps even a scene or a portion of 
an act, till he began to construct plays of his own, and 
ceased to build upon other men's foundations ; but we know 
of no instance in which he admitted the co-operation of 
another writer to complete what he had himself begun. 
On the supposition that the manuscript of Shakespeare's 
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play of Henry the Eighth was partially or entirely destroyed 
by Jhe fire which consumed the Globe Theatre, and that 
Fletcher in the former case alone, and in the latter in con- 
junction with another, was employed to supply the missing 
portions, these remarks have no bearing. They apply ex- 
clusively to Mr. Spedding's theory with regard to Fletcher's 
intervention. 

In a paper which appeared in the Transactions of the New 
Shakspere Society, 1880-5, Mr. Robert Boyle endeavoured 
to prove that what is now known as Henry the Eighth * was 
not written by Fletcher and Shakspere, but by Fletcher and 
Massinger, to supply the place of the lost Shakspere play, 
Allis True^ destroyed in the Globe fire of 161 3, and that it 
was not produced before 1616, probably not till 161 7.* The 
result of his investigation, so far as regards the part taken 
by Fletcher, is roughly the same as that arrived at by Mr. 
Spedding, except that iv. i (the coronation scene, which to 
Emerson seemed to be Shakespeare's autograph) is assigned 
to Massinger and not to Fletcher, while Massinger has a 
hand in i. 4, ii. i, iii. 2, and v. 3, which Mr. Spedding gives 
entirely to Fletcher. In such a case it is more easy to prove 
a negative than a positive, and while it may appear to 
some not sufficiently certain that Mr. Boyle has identified 
Massinger as the author of the parts he attributes to him, 
he must be allowed to have given excellent reasons for con- 
cluding that they were not written by Shakespeare. Mr. 
Fleay appears to have been so far influenced by Mr. Boyle's 
paper as to have modified his former opinion, though he still 
attributes i. 2 and ii. 3 and 4 to Shakespeare. 

The chronology of the play, as I have had frequent 
occasion to point out in the Notes, is hopelessly entangled. 
It begins in 1520, soon after the famous interview ctf Henry 
and Francis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, but in the 
course of the first scene there is a reference to the seizure of 
the English merchants' goods at Bourdeaux in 1522, and the 
arrest of Buckingham is described, which took place i6th 
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April, 1 521. The meeting of Henry and Anne BuUen (i. 3) 
could not have taken place till after 1526. In Act ii. scene I 
we are taken back to the time of Buckingham's execution, 
17th May, 1 521. In Act ii. scene 2 we have the arrival of 
Campeggio, who reached Canterbury ist October, 1528. 
The date of Act ii. scene 3 is fixed by the creation of Anne 
Bullen Marchioness of Pembroke, ist September, 1532. The 
trial scene in Act ii. scene 3 must have been on 21st June, 
1529, and it was probably in July of the same year that the 
queen had the interview with the cardinals which is the 
subject of Act iii. scene i. The rest of the Act belongs to 
the year 1529. The date of the first scene of Act iv, the 
coronation of Anne Bullen, is ist June, 1533, that of the 
second, the death of Katharine, 8th January, 1536. It is not 
certain when the appearance of Cranmer before the Council 
took place, which occupies the first three scenes of the fifth 
Act, Possibly it was in 1544 or 1545 ; Strype puts it in the 
former year and Dean Hook in the latter. The christening 
of Elizabeth, which fixes the date of the fourth and fifth 
scenes, takes us abruptly back to loth September 1533. 

In order to help to some extent to determine the complic- 
ated question of the authorship of the play, I have noted 
the following un- Shakespearian words and phrases. The 
list might be increased, but it will suffice. * Phrase* 
(i. I. 34), * office' (i. I. 44), 'going out' (i. i. 73), * papers* 
(i. I. 80), 'values* (i. i. 88; ii. 3. 52), 'aboded* (i. i. 93), 
'bosom up* (i. 1. 112), 'outworths* (i. 1. 123), ' bores' (i. 1. 128), 
'self-mettle' (i. i. 134), 'top-proud' (i. i. 151), 'equal* adv, 
(i. I. 159), 'spann'd ' (i. i. 223), 'solicited' (i. 2. 18), * are in 
great grievance ' (i. 2. 20), ' front but in that file ' (i. 2. 42), 
'tell steps' (i. 2. 43), 'be their acquaintance* (i. 2. 47), 
'revokement' (i. 2. 106), 'ruminate on* (i. 2. 180), *faird'= 
died (i. 2. 184), ' remember of (i. 2. 190), ' mounting his eyes ' 
(i. 2. 205), ' mysteries ' (i. 3. 2), ' a fit or two o* the face ' 
('• 3* 7)> *a running banquet * (i. 4. 12 ; v. 4. 59), ' viva voce' 
(ii. I. 18), 'perniciously' (ii. i. 50), 'take peace' (ii. i. 85), 
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'forsake' (ii. i. 89), *am confident '= confide (ii. i. 146), 
'conclave' (ii. 2. 98), 'unpartial' (ii. 2, 105), 'faints me' 
(ii. 3. 103), * considerings * (ii. 4. 185, iii. 2. 135), *use myself 
(iii. I. 176), *spleeny' (iii. 2. 99), 'hard-ruled* (iii. 2. loi), 
'filed* (iii. 2. 171), 'allegiant* (iii. 2. 176), ' sound '= honest 
(iii. 2. 274, V. 3. 81), ' in open * (iii. 2. 405), * voice *= rumour 
(iii. 2. 406, iv. 2. II, V. 3. 175), 'offer miseries* (iii. 2. 389), 
'offer sorrow' (iv. i. 6), 'strains* (iv. 1.46), 'speak him* 
(iv. 2. 32; see ii. 4. 140, iii. i. 125), 'admit him entrance' 
(iv. 2. 107), ' glad '= gladden (v. i. 71 ; see ii. 4. 196), 'not 
ever' (v. i. 130), 'at what ease* (v. i. 132). 

It will be observed that these occur in all parts of the play, 
and not merely in those which Mr. Spedding assigns to 
Fletcher. 

The following extracts from the original authorities which 
supplied the materials for the various scenes were too long 
to be quoted in the Notes. 

Act I. Scene 4. — The original of this scene is described 
by an eye-witness, Wolsey's gentleman usher, George 
Cavendish, in his Life of the Cardinal, pp. 112-118. 'And 
when it pleased the king's majesty, for his recreation, to 
repair unto the cardinal's house, as he did divers times in 
the year, at which time there wanted no preparations, or 
goodly furniture, with viands of the finest sort that might 
be provided for money or friendship. Such pleasures were 
then devised for the king's comfort and consolation, as 
might be invented, or by man*s wit imagined. The banquets 
were set forth, with masks and mummeries, in so gorgeous 
a sort, and costly manner, that it was a heaven to behold. 
There wanted no dames, or damsels, meet or apt to dance 
with the maskers, or to garnish the place for the time, with 
other goodly disports. Then was there all kind of music 
and harmony set forth, with excellent voices both of men and 
children. I have seen the king suddenly come in thither in 
a mask, with a dozen of other maskers, all in garments like 
shepherds, made of fine cloth of gold and fine crimson satin 
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paned, and caps of the same, with visors of good proportion 
of visnomy ; their hairs, and beards, either of fine gold wire, 
or else of silver, and some being of black silk ; having 
sixteen torch bearers, besides their drums, and other persons 
attending upon them, with visors, and clothed all in satin, of 
the same colours. And at his coming, and before he came 
into the hall, ye shall understand, that he came by water to 
the water gate, without any noise ; where, against his coming, 
were laid charged many chambers, and at his landing they 
were all shot off, which made such a rumble in the air, that 
it was like thunder. It made all the noblemen, laidies, and 
gentlewomen, to muse what it should mean coming so sud- 
denly, they sitting quietly at a solemn banquet ; under this 
sort : First, ye shall perceive that the tables were set in the 
chamber of presence, banquet- wise covered, my Lord Cardinal 
sitting under the cloth of estate, and there having his service 
all alone ; and then was there set a lady and a nobleman, or 
a gentleman and gentlewoman, throughout all the tables in 
the chamber on the one side, which were made and joined as 
it were but one table. All which order and device was done 
and devised by the Lord Sands, Lord Chamberlain to the 
king; and also by Sir Henry Guilford, Comptroller to the 
king. Then immediately after this great shot of guns, the 
cardinal desired the Lord Chamberlain, and Comptroller, to 
look what this sadden shot should mean, as though he knew 
nothing of the matter. They thereupon looking out of the 
windows into Thames, returned again, and showed him, 
tiiat it seemed to them there should be some noblemen and 
strangers arrived at his bridge, as ambassadors from some 
foreign prince. With that, quoth the cardinal, " I shall desire 
you, because ye can speak French, to take the pains to go 
down into the hall, to receive them, according to their estates, 
and to conduct them into this chamber, where they shall see 
us, and all these noble personages sitting merrily at our 
banquet, desiring them to sit down with us and to take part 
of our fare and pastime." Then [they] went incontinent 
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down into the hall, where they received them with twenty 
new torches, and conveyed them up into the chamber, with 
such a number of drums and fifes as I have seldom seen 
together, at one time in any masque. At their arrival into 
the chamber, two and two together, they went directly before 
the cardinal where he sat, saluting him very reverently ; to 
whom the Lord Chamberlain for them said: "Sir, for so 
much as they be strangers, and can speak no English, they 
have desired me to declare unto your Grace thus : they, 
having understanding of this your triumphant banquet^ where 
was assembled such a number of excellent dames, could do 
no less, under the supportation of your good grace, but to 
repair hither to view as well their incomparable beauty, as 
for to accompany them at mumchance, and then after to 
dance with them, and so to have of them acquaintance. And, 
sir, they furthermore require of your Grace licence to accom- 
plish the cause of their repair." To whom the cardinal 
answered, that he was very well contented they should so do. 
Then the maskers went first and saluted all the dames as 
they sat, and then returned to the most worthiest, and there 
opened a cup full of gold, with crowns, and other pieces of 
coin, to whom they set divers pieces to cast at. Thus in 
this manner perusing all the ladies and gentlewomen, and to 
some they lost, and of some they won. And thus done, they 
returned unto the cardinal, with great reverence, pouring 
down all the crowns in the cup, which was about two 
hundred crowns. " At all," quoth the cardinal, and so cast 
the dice, and won them all at a cast ; whereat was great joy 
made. Then quoth the cardinal to my Lord Chamberlain, 
"I pray you," quoth he, "show them that it seemeth me 
that there should be among them some noble man, whom I 
suppose to be much more worthy of honour to sit and 
occupy this room and place than I ; to whom I would most 
gladly, if I knew him, surrender my place according to my 
duty." Then spake my Lord Chamberlain unto them in 
French, declaring my Lord Cardinal's mind, and they 
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rounding him again in the ear, my Lord Chamberlain said 
to my Lord Cardinal, " Sir, they confess,** quoth he, " that 
among them there is such a noble personage, whom, if your 
Grace can appoint him from the other, he is contented to 
disclose hiihself, and to accept your place most worthily.'* 
With that the cardinal, taking a good advisement among 
them, at the last, qupth he, ^^ Meseemeth that the gentleman 
with the black beard should be even he." And with that he 
arose out of his chair, and offered the same to the gentleman 
in the black beard, with his cap in his hand. The person 
to whom he offered then his chair was Sir Edward Neville, 
a comely knight of a goodly personage, that much more 
resembled the king's person in that mask, than any other. 
The king, hearing and perceiving the cardinal so deceived 
in his estimation and choice, could not forbear laughing ; 
but plucked down his visor, and Master Neville's also, and 
dashed out with such a pleasant countenance and cheer, that 
all noble estates there assembled, seeing the king to be 
there amongst them, rejoiced very much. The cardinal 
eftsoons desired his highness to take the place of estate, to 
whom the king answered, that he would go first and shift his 
apparel ; and so departed, and went straight into my lord's 
bed-chamber, where was a great fire made and prepared for 
him ; and there new apparelled him with rich and princely 
garments. And in the time of the king's absence, the dishes 
of the banquet were clean taken up,* and the tables spread 
again with new and sweet perfumed cloths ; every man 
sitting still until the king and his maskers came in among 
them again, every man being newly apparelled. Then the 
king took his seat under the cloth of estate, commanding no 
man to remove, but sit still, as they did before. Then in 
came a new banquet before the king's majesty, and to all 
the rest through the tables, wherein, I suppose, were served 
two hundred dishes or above, of wondrous costly meats 
and devices, subtilly devised. Thus passed they forth the 
whole night with banqueting, dancing, and other triumphant 
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devices, to the great comfort of the king, and pleasant 
regard of the nobility there assembled.' 

Act II. Soene 4. — * The place where the cardinals should 
sit to heare the cause of matrimonie betwixt the king and the 
queene, was ordeined to be at the Blacke friers in London, 
where in the great hall was preparation made of seats, 
tables, and other furniture, according, to such a solemne 
session and roiall apparance. The court was platted in 
tables and benches in manner of a consistorie, one seat 
raised higher for the iudges to sit in. Then as it were in 
the midst of the said iudges aloft aboue them three degrees 
high, was a cloth of estate hanged, with a chaire roiall vnder 
the same, wherein sat the king; and besides him, some 
distance from him sat the queene, and vnder the iudges feet 
sat the scribes and other officers : the cheefe scribe was 
doctor Steeuens, and the caller of the court was one Cooke 
of Winchester. 

* Then before the king and the iudges within the court sat 
the archbishop of Canterburie Warham, and all the other 
bishops. Then stood at both ends within, the counsellors 
learned in the spirituall laws, as well the kings as the 
queenes. The doctors of law for the king (whose names 
yee have heard before) had their conuenient roomes. Thus 
was the court furnished. The iudges commanded silence 
whilest their commission was read, both to the court and to 
the people assembled. • That doone the scribes commanded 
the crier to call the king by the name of king Henrie of 
England, come into the court, &c. With that the king 
answered and said, Heere. Then called he the queene by 
the name of Katharine queene of England come into the 
court, &c. Who made no answer, but rose out of hir 
chaire. 

* And bicause shee could not come to the king directiie, 
for the distance seuered betweene them, shee went about by 
the court, and came to the king, kneeling downe at his feet, 
to whome she said in effect as followeth : Sir (quoth she) 
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I desire you to doo me iustice and right, and take some pitie 
vpon me, for I am a poore woman, and a stranger, borne out 
of your dominion, hauing heere no indifferent counsell, & 
less^ assurance of freendship. Alas sir, what haue I offended 
you, or what occasion of displeasure haue I shewed you, 
intending thus to put me from you after this sort ? I take 
God to my iudge, I haue beene to you a true & humble 
wife, euer conformable to your will and pleasure, that neuer 
contraried or gainesaid any thing thereof, and being alwaies 
contented with all things wherein you had any delight, 
whether little or much, without grudge or displeasure, I 
loued for your sake all them whome you loued, whether they 
were my freends or enimies. 

* I haue beene your wife these twentie yeares and more, & 
you haue had by me diuerse children. If there be anie iust 
cause that you can alleage against me, either of dishonestie, 
or matter lawful! to put me from you ; I am content to depart 
to my shame and rebuke : and if there be none, then I praie 
you to let me haue iustice at your hand. The king your 
father was in his time of excellent wit, and the king of 
Spaine my father Ferdinando was reckoned one of the wisest 
princes that reigned in Spaine manie yeares before. It is 
not to be doubted, but that they had gathered as wise coun- 
sellors vnto them of euerie realme, as to their wisedoms they 
thought meet, who deemed the marriage betweene you and 
me good and lawfull, &c. Wherefore, I humblie desire you 
to spare me, vntill I may know what counsell my freends in 
Spaine will aduertise me to take, and if you will not, then 
your pleasure be fulfilled. With that she arose vp, making 
a lowe curtesie to the king, and departed from thence. 

* The king being aduertised that shee was readie to go out 
of the house, commanded the crier to call hir againe, who 
called hir by these words; Katharine queene of England, 
come into the court. With that (quoth maister Griffith) 
Madame, you be called againe. On on (quoth she) it maketh 
no matter, I will not tarrie, go on your waies. And thus she 
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departed, without anie further answer at that time, or anie 
other, and neuer would appeare after in anie court. The 
king perceiuing she was departed, said these words in effect : 
For as much (quoth he) as the queene is gone, I will in hir 
absence declare to you all, that shee hath beene to me as 
true, as obedient, and as conformable a wife, as I would wish 
or desire. She hath all the vertuous qualities that ought to 
be in a woman of hir dignitie, or in anie other of a baser 
estate, she is also surelie a noble woman borne, hir conditions 
will well declare the same. 

* With that quoth Wolseie the cardinall : Sir, I most 
humblie require your highnesse, to declare before all this 
audience, whether I haue beene the cheefe and first moouer 
of this matter vnto your maiestie or no, for I am greatlie 
suspected heerein. My lord cardinall (quoth the king) I can 
well excuse you in this matter, marrie (quoth he) you haue 
beene rather against me in the tempting heereof, than a setter 
forward or moouer of the same. The special! cause that 
mooued me vnto this matter, was a certeine scrupulositie 
that pricked my conscience, vpon certeine words spoken at 
a time when it was, by the bishop of Baion the French 
ambassador, who had beene hither sent, vpon the debating 
of a marriage to be concluded betweene our daughter the 
ladie Marie, and the duke of Orleance, second son to the 
king of France. 

*Vpon the resolution and determination whereof, he de- 
sired respit to aduertise the king his maister thereof, whether 
our daughter Marie should be legitimate in respect of this 
my marriage with this woman, being sometimes my brothers 
wife. Which words once conceiued within the secret bottome 
of my conscience, ingendered such a scrupulous doubt, that 
my conscience was incontinentlie accombred, vexed, and 
disquieted ; wherebye I thought my selfe to be greatlie in 
danger of Gods indignation. Which appeared to be (as me 
seemed) the rather, for that he sent vs no issue male : and all 
such issues male as my said wife had by me, died incontinent 
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after they came into the world, so that I doubted the great 
displeasure of God in that behalfe. 

*Thus my conscience being tossed in the waues of a 
scrupulous mind, and partlie despaire to haue anie other 
issue than I had alredie by this ladie now my wife, it 
behooued me further to consider the state of this realme, and 
the danger it stood in for lacke of a prince to succeed me, 
I thought it good in release of the weightie burthen of my 
weake conscience, & also the quiet estate of this worthie 
relme, to attempt the law therin, whether I may lawfullie 
take another wife more lawfullie, by whome God may send 
me more issue, in case this my first copulation was not good, 
without anie camall concupiscence, and not for anie dis- 
pleasure or misliking of the queenes person and age, with 
whome I would be as well contented to continue, if our 
mariage may stand with the laws of God, as with anie 
woman aliue. 

* In this point consisteth all this doubt that we go about 
now to trie, by the learning, wisedome, and iudgement of you 
our prelats and pastors of all this our realme and dominions 
now heere assembled for that purpose ; to whose conscience 
& learning I haue committed the charge and iudgement ; 
according to the which I will (God willing) be right well 
content to submit my selfe, and for my part obeie the same. 
Wherein, after that I perceiued my conscience so doubtful!, 
I mooued it in confession to you my lord of Lincolne then 
ghostlie father. And for so much as then you yourselfe were 
in some doubt, you mooued me to aske the counsell of all 
these my lords : where vpon I mooued you my lord of Can- 
turburie, first to haue your licence, in as much as you were 
metropolitane, to put this matter in question, and so I did of 
all you my lords : to which you granted vnder your seales, 
heere to be shewed. That is truth, quoth the archbishop of 
Canturburie. After that the king rose vp, and the court was 
adiomed vntill another daie. 

* Heere is to be noted, that the queene in presence of the 

c 
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whole court most greeuouslie accused the cardinall of vn truth, 
deceit, wickednesse, & malice, which had sowne dissention 
betwixt hir and the king hir husband ; and therefore openlie 
protested that she did vtterlie abhorre, refuse, and forsake 
such a iudge, as was not onelie a most malicious enimie to 
hir, but also a manifest aduersarie to all right and iustice, 
and there with did she appeale vnto the pope, committing 
hir whole cause to be iudged of him. But notwithstanding 
this appeale, the legats sat weekelie, and euerie dale were 
arguments brought in on both parts, and proofes alleaged 
for the vnderstandihg of the case, and still they assaied if 
they could by anie meanes procure the queene to call backe 
hir appeale, which she vtterlie refused to doo. The king 
would gladlie haue had an end in the matter, but when the 
legats draue time, and determined vpon no certeine point, he 
conceiued a suspicion, that this was doone of purpose, that 
their dooings might draw to none effect or conclusion.' — 
Holinshed, pp. 907, 908. 

Act III, Scene 1. — Cavendish describes this scene as an 
eye-witness. 

When the Earl of Wiltshire arrived at York Place with a 
message from the king, * My lord, having understanding of 
his coming, caused him to be brought unto his bed's side ; 
and he being there, showed him what the king's pleasure 
was, that he should incontinent (accompanied with the other 
cardinal) repair unto the queen at Bridewell, into her chamber, 
to persuade her by their wisdoms, advising her to surrender 
the whole matter unto the king's hands by her own will and 
consent ; which should be much better to her honour than 
to stand to the trial of law and to be condemned, which 
should seem much to her slander and defamation. . . . And 
then my lord rose up, and made him ready, taking his barge, 
and went straight to Bath Place to the other cardinal ; and 
so went together unto Bridewell, directly to the queen's 
lodging : and they, being in her chamber of presence, showed 
to the gentleman usher that they came to speak with the queen's 
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grace. The gentleman usher advertised the queen thereof 
incontinent. With that she came out of her privy chamber 
with a skein of white thread about her neck, into the chamber 
of presence, where the cardinals were giving of attendance 
Upon her coming. At whose coming quoth she, " Alack, my 
lords, I am very sorry to cause you to attend upon me ; what 
is your pleasure with me ? " " If it please you," quoth my 
Lord Cardinal, ** to go into your privy chamber, we will show 
you the cause of our coming." " My lord," quoth she, " if 
you have any thing to say, speak it openly before all these 
folks ; for I fear nothing that ye can say or allege against me, 
but that I would all the world should both hear and see it ; 
therefore I pray you speak your minds openly.'* Then began 
my lord to speak to her in Latin. " Nay, good my lord," 
quoth she, " speak to me in English, I beseech you ; although 
L understand Latin.'* "Forsooth then," quoth my lord, 
"Madam, if it please your grace, we come both to know 
your mind, how ye be disposed to do in this matter between 
the king and you, and also to declare secretly our opinions 
and our counsel unto you, which we have intended of very 
zeal and obedience that we bear to your grace.'* "My lords, 
I thank you then," quoth she, " of your good wills ; but to 
make answer to your request I cannot so suddenly, for I was 
set among my maidens at work, thinking full little of any 
such matter, wherein there needeth a longer deliberation, 
and a better head than mine, to make answer to so noble 
wise men as ye be ; I had need of good counsel in this case, 
which toucheth me so near ; and for any counsel or friend- 
ship that I can find in England, [they] are nothing to my 
purpose or profit. Think you, I pray you, my lords, will any 
Englishmen counsel or be friendly unto me against the 
king's pleasure, they being his subjects ? Nay forsooth, my 
lords ! And for my counsel in whom I do intend to put my 
trust be not here ; they be in Spain, in my native country. 
Alas, my lords ! I am a poor woman lacking both wit and 
understanding sufficiently to answer such apprbved wise men 

c 2 
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as ye be both, in so weighty a matter. I pray you to extend 
your good and indifferent minds in your authority unto me, 
for I am a simple woman, destitute and barren of friendship 
and counsel here in a foreign region : and as for your counsel 
I will not refuse but be glad to hear." 

* And with that she took my lord by the hand, and led 
him into her privy chamber, with the other cardinal ; where 
they were long in communication : we, in the other chamber, 
might sometime hear the queen speak very loud, but what 
it was we could not understand. The communication ended, 
the cardinals departed and went directly to the king, making 
to him relation of their talk with the queen; and after 
resorted home to their houses to supper.' — Life of Wolsey, 
pp. 226-229. 

Act III, Scene 2, line 26, &c.— * Whilest these things 
were thus in hand, the cardinall of Yorke was aduised that 
the king had set his affection vpon a yoong gentlewoman 
named Anne, the daughter of Sir Thomas Bullen vicount 
Rochford, which did wait vpon the queene. This was a great 
griefe vnto the cardinall, as he that perceiued aforehand, 
that the king would marie the said gentlewoman, if the 
diuorse tooke place. Wherfore he began with all diligence 
to disappoint that match, which by reason of the misliking 
that he had to the woman, he iudged ought to be auoided 
more than present death. While the matter stood in this 
state, apd that the cause of the queene was to be heard and 
iudged at Rome, by reason of the appeale which by hir was 
put in : the cardinall required the pope by letters and secret 
messengers, that in anie wise he should defer the iudgement 
of the diuorse, till he might frame the kings mind to his 
purpose. 

* Howbeit he went about nothing so secretlie, but that the 
same came to the kings knowledge, who tooke so high dis- 
pleasure with such his cloked dissimulation, that he deter- 
mined to abase his degree, sith as an vnthankfull person he 
forgot himselfe and his dutie towards him that had so highlie 
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aduanced him to all honor and dignitie.' — Holinshed, pp. 
908, 909. 

Act HI, Scene 2, line 124.— ThiDmas Ruthall, Bishop of 
Durham, who was one of Henry the Eighth's Privy Council, 
was charged by the king * to write a book of the whole estate 
of the kingdom.' 'Afterwards, the king commanded car- 
dinall Woolseie to go to this bishop, and to bring the booke 

awaie with him to deliuer to his maiestie. But see the mis- 

• 

hap ! that a man in all other things so prouident, should 
now be so negligent : and at that time most forget himselfe, 
when (as it after fell out) he had most need to haue remem- 
bred himselfe. For this bishop hauing written two bookes 
(the one to answer the kings command, and the other in- 
treating of his owne private affaires) did bind them both 
after one sort in vellame, iust of one length, bredth, and 
thicknesse, and in all points in such like proportion answering 
one an other, as the one could not by anie especiall note be 
discerned from the other : both which he also laid vp togither 
in one place of his studie. 

* Now when the cardinall came to demand the booke due 
to the king : the bishop vnaduisedlie commanded his seruant 
to bring him the booke bound in white vellame lieng in his 
studie in such a place. The seruant dooing accordinglie, 
brought foorth one of those bookes so bound, being the booke 
intreating of the state of the bishop, and deliuered the same 
vnto his maister, who receiuing it (without further consider- 
ation or looking on) gaue it to the cardinall to beare vnto the 
king. The cardinall hauing the booke, went from the bishop, 
and after (in his studie by himselfe) vnderstanding the con- 
tents thereof, he greatlie reioised, hauing now occasion 
(which he long sought for) offered vnto him to bring the 
bishop into the kings disgrace. 

* Wherefoore he went foorthwith to the king, deliuered the 
booke into his hands, and breefelie informed the king of the 
contents thereof; putting further into the kings head, that 
if at anie time he were destitute of a masse of monie, he should 
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not need to seeke further therefore than to the cofers of the 
bishop, who by the tenor of his owne booke had accompted 
his proper riches and substance to the value of a hundred 
thousand pounds. Of all which when the bishop had intelli- 
gence (what he had doon, how the cardinall vsed him, what 
the king said, and what the world reported of him) he was 
striken with such greefe of the same, that he shortlie through 
extreame sorrow ended his life at London, in the yeare of 
Christ 1523.' — Holinshed, pp. 796, 797. 

Aot III, Scene 2, line 228. — ' And further, the seuen- 
teenth of Nouember ^ the king sent the two dukes of Norffolke 
and Suifolke to the cardinals place at Westminster, who (went 
as they were commanded) and finding the cardinall there, they 
declared that the kings pleasure was that he should surrender 
vp the great seale into their hands, and to depart simplie 
vnto Asher, which was an house situat nigh vnto Hampton 
court, belonging to the bishoprike of Winchester. The car- 
dinall demanded of them their commission that gaue them 
such authoritie, who answered againe, that they were suffi- 
cient commissioners, and had authoritie to doo no lesse by 
the kings mouth. Notwithstanding, he would in no wise 
agree in that behalfe, without further knowledge of their 
authoritie, saieng ; that the great seale was deliuered him 
by the kings person, to inioy the ministration thereof, with 
the roome of the chancellor for the terme of his life, whereof 
for his suertie he had the kings letters patents. 

*This matter was greatlie debated betweene them with 
manie great words, in so much that the dukes were faine to 
depart againe without their purpose, and rode to Windsore 
to the king, and made report accordinglie ; but the next dale 
they returned againe, bringing with them the kings letters. 
Then the cardinall deliuered vnto them the great seale, and 
was content to depart simplie, taking with him nothing but 
onelie certeine prouision for his house : and after long talke 

^ Stow gives it correctly ' October.' 
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betweene him and the dukes, they departed with the great 
seale of England, and brought the same to the king.' — 
Holinshed, p. 909. 

Act rv, Scene 1. — The order of the procession at the 
coronation and the ceremony which followed are thus 
described : 

' First went gentlemen, then esquiers, then knights, then 
the aldermen of the citi^ in their cloks of scarlet, after them 
the iudges in their mantels of scarlet and coifFes. Then 
followed the knights of the bath being no lords, euerie man 
hauing a white lace on his left sleeue, then followed barons 
a;nd vicounts in their parlement robes of scarlet. After 
them came earls, marquesses and dukes in their robes o£ 
estate of crimsin veluet furred with ermine pondered 
according to their degrees. After them came the lord 
chancellor in a robe of scarlet open before, bordered with 
lettise : after him came the kings chapell and the moonks 
solemnelie singing with procession, then came abbats and 
bishops mitered, then sargeants and officers of armes, then 
after them went the maior of London with his mace and 
garter in his cote of armes, then went the marquesse Dorset 
in a robe of estate which bare the scepter of gold, and the 
earle of Arundell which bare the rod of iuorie with the doue 
both togither. 

* Then went alone the earle of Oxford high chamberleine 
of England which bare the crowne, after him went the duke 
of Suffolke in his robe of estate also for that daie being high 
steward of England, hauing a long white rod in his hand, 
and the lord William Howard with the rod of the marshal- 
ship, and euerie knight of the garter had on his collar of the 
order. Then proceeded foorth the queene in a circot and 
robe of purple veluet furred with ermine in hir here coiffe 
and circlet as she had the saturdaie, and ouer hir was borne 
the canopie by foure of the fine ports, all crimsin with 
points of blue and red hanging on their sleeues, and the 
bishops of London and Winchester bare vp the laps of the 
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queenes robe. The queenes traine which was verie long was 
borne by the old duches of Norffolke; after hir folowed 
ladies being lords wiues, which had circots of scarlet with 
narow sleeues, the brest all lettise with bars of borders 
according to their degrees, and ouer that they had mantels 
of scarlet furred, and euerie mantell had lettise about the 
necke like a neckercher likewise pondered, so that by the 
pouderings their degree was knowen. Then followed ladies 
being knights wiues in gownes of scarlet, with narow sleeues 
without traines, onlie edged with lettise, and likewise had all 
the queenes gentlewomen. 

* When she was thus brought to the high place made in 
the middest of the church, betweene the queere and the high 
altar, she was set in a rich chaire. And after that she had 
rested a while, she descended downe to the high altar and there 
prostrate hir selfe while the archbishop of Canturburie said 
certeine collects : then she rose, and the bishop annointed 
hir on the head, and on the brest, and then she was led vp 
againe, where after diuerse orisons said, the archbishop set the 
crowne of saint Edward on hir head, and then deliuered hir 
the scepter of gold in hir right hand, and the rod of iuorie 
with the done in the left hand, and then all the queere soong 
Te Deum, &c. Which doone, the bishop tooke off the 
crowne of saint Edward being heauie and set on the 
crowne made for hir. Then went she to saint Edwards 
shrine and there offered, after which offering doone she 
withdrew hir into a little place made for the nones on the one 
side of the queere. 

* Now in the meane season euerie duches had put on their 
bonets a coronall of gold wrought with flowers, and euerie 
marquesse put on a demie coronall of gold, euerie countesse 
a plaine circlet of gold without flowers, and euerie king of 
armes put on a crowne of coper and guilt, all which were 
wome till night. When the queene had a little reposed hir, 
the companie returned in the same order that they set foorth, 
and the queene went crowned and so did the ladies aforesaid. 
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Hir right hand was susteined by the earle of Wilshire hir 
father, and hir left hand by the lord Talbot deputie for the 
earle of Shrewesburie and lord Forinfall his father. Now 
when she was out of the sanctuarie and appeered within the 
palace, the trumpets plaied maruellous freshlie, then she 
was brought to Westminster hall, & so to hir withdrawing 
chamber.' — Holinshed, p. 933. 

Act V, Beenes 1-8. — Steevens, in his note on the entry 
of Sir Anthony Denny, v. i. 79, says: *The substance of 
this and the two following scenes is taken from Fox's Acts 
and Monuments of the Christian Martyrs, &c. 1563.* Subse- 
quent commentators, without referring to the original, have 
quoted this as Fox's Christian Martyrs, 1563. I do not 
know where Steevens found the title of the book given as he 
has quoted it. It is not so in the first edition of 1563, or in 
the second of 1570 ; and it is in the latter that the narrative 
he quotes appears for the first time. It is founded upon 
a life of Cranmer, written by his secretary Ralph Morice for 
Archbishop Parker, the original MS. of which is in the 
library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. It had been 
used by Speght, and is published in a volume, edited by 
John Gough Nichols in 1859 for the Camden Society, under 
the title of Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, pp. 
234-272. Foxe took great liberties with Morice's narrative ; 
but, as the dramatist could only have read the story as related 
by Foxe, it is given here in his words. According to Morice 
the attempt of the prebendaries and justices of Kent to 
fasten a charge of heresy upon the archbishop and his chap- 
lains, and the attack made upon him by Sir John Gostwick 
in the House of Commons in the beginning of 1 544, preceded 
the summons before the Privy Council which is the subject 
of these scenes ; but Foxe completely transposes the order of 
events, putting the last first and the first last. After relating 
the failure of the intrigues against Cranmer in connexion 
with the Six Articles, he continues : 

* Notwithstanding not long after that, certayn of the Coun- 
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sayl, whose names neede not to bee repeated, by the entisement 
and prouocation of his auncient enemy the bishop of Win- 
chester and other of the same sect, attempted the kyng 
agaynst hym, declaryng plainly, that the realme was so 
infected with heresies and hereticks, that it was daungerous 
for his hyghnes farther to permyt it vnreformed, lest perad- 
uenture by long sufFeryng, such contention should aryse and 
ensue in the realme among hys subiectes, that thereby might 
spring horrible commotions and vprores, lyke as in some partes 
of Germany it dyd not long ago : the enormity whereof they 
could not impute to any so much, as to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who by hys own preachyng and hys Chapleins, 
had filled the whole Realme full of diuers pemitious heresies. 
The kyng woulde needes know hys accusers. They annswered, 
that forasmuch as he was a Counseller, no man durst take vp 
on hym to accuse hym : but if it would please his hyghnes 
to commit hym to the Tower for a tyme, there would be 
accusatios and proufes inough against him, for other- 
wyse iust testimonye and wytnes agaynst hym would not 
appeare, and therefore your highnes (sayd they) must needes 
geue vs the Counsail libertie and leaue to commit hym to 
durance. 

*The king perceyuing their importune sute against the 
Archbishop (but yet meaning not to haue hym wronged and 
vtterly geuen ouer vnto their handes) graunted to -them, 
that they should the next day comit hym to the Tower for 
his tryall. When night came, the king sent sir Antony 
Deny about midnight to Labeth to the Archbishop, willing 
him forthwith to resort vnto hym at the Court. The message 
done, the Archbishop speedely addressed hymselfe to the 
Court, and commyng into the Galery where the king walked 
and taryed for him, his hyghnes sayd : Ah my Lorde of Caun- 
terbury 1 I can tell you Newes. For dyuers waighty con- 
siderations it is determined by mee and the Counsaile, that 
you to morrow at .ix. of the clocke shal be committed 
to the Tower, for that you and your Chaplaynes (as informa- 
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tion is geuen vs) haue taught and preached, and thereby 
sowen within the Realme, such a number of execrable 
heresies, that it is feared, the whole Realme being infected 
with them, no small contentions and comotions will ryse 
thereby amongst my subiectes, as of late dayes the lyke was 
in diuers partes of Germany : and therefore the Counsail haue 
requested me for the trial of this matter, to suffer them to 
commit you to the Tower, or els no man dare come forth as 
witnes in these matters, you being a Counsellour. 

*When the king had sayd his mynd, the Archbishop 
kneeled downe, and sayd : I am content if it please your 
grace, with all my hart, to go thether at your hyghnes 
commaundement, and I most humbly thanke your maiesty, 
that I may come to my triall, for there bee that haue many 
wayes sclaundered me, and now this way I hope to try my 
selfe not worthy of such a report. 

*The king perceyuing the mans vprightnes, ioyned with 
such simplicity, sayd : Oh Lord, what maner a man be you ? 
what simplicity is in you? I had thought that you would 
rather haue sued to vs to haue taken the paynes to haue 
heard you and your accusers together for your triall without 
any such indurance. Do not you know what state you be in 
with y* whole world, & how many great enemies you haue ? 
Do you not consider what an easye thing it is to procure 
three or foure false knaues to wytnes against you? Thinke 
you to haue better lucke that way, then your master Christ 
had ? I see by it, you wyll runne headlong to your vndoing, 
if I would suffer you. Your enemies shal not so preuayle 
agaynst you, for I haue otherwyse deuised with my selfe to 
keepe you out of their handes. Yet notwithstanding, to morrow 
when the Counsaile shall sit and send for you, resorte vnto them, 
and if in charging you with this matter, they do commit you 
to the Tower : require of them, because you are one of them 
a Counseller, that you may haue your accusers brought before 
them, and that you mayaunswere their accusations before them, 
without any further indurance, and vse for your selfe as good 
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persuasions that way as you may deuise, and if no intreaty or 
reasonable request wil serue, then deliuer vnto them this my 
ryng (vhlch the the kyng deliuered vnto the Archbyshop) and 
say vnto them, if there be no remedy my Lordes, but that I 
must needes go to the Tower, then I reuoke my cause from 
you and appeale to the kynges own person by this hys token 
vnto you all, for (sayd the king then vnto the Archbyshop) 
so soone as they shal see this my ryng, they know it so well, 
that they shall vnderstand, that I haue resumed the whole 
cause into mine owne handes and determination, and that I 
haue discharged them therof. 

*The Archbyshop perceiuyng the kynges benignitie so- 
much to hym wardes, had much adoe to forbeare teares. 
Well, sayd the kyng, goe your wayes my Lord, and do as 
I haue bydden you. My Lord humblyng hym selfe with 
thankes, tooke hys leaue of the kynges highnes for that 
night. 

* On the morow about ix. of the clocke before noone ; the 
Counsaile sent a Gentleman husher for the Archbyshop, who 
when he came to the Counsaile chamber dore, could not be 
let in, but of purpose (as it semed) was compelled there to 
waite among the pages, lackeys, and seruyngmen all alone. 
Doct. Buttes the kynges Phisicion resortyng that way, and 
espying how my Lord of Canterbury was handled, went to 
the kynges hyghnes and sayd : My Lord of Cant, if it please 
your grace, is well promoted : for now he is become a lackey 
or a seruyngman, for yonder he standeth this halfe houre 
without the Counsaile Chamber doore amongest them. It 
is not so, quoth the kyng, I trow, nor the Counsaile hath 
not so litle discretion as to vse the Metropolitane of the 
Realme in that sort, specially beyng one of their owne 
number: but let them alone (sayd the king) and we shall 
here more soone. 

*Anone the Archbyshop was called into the Counsaile 
Chamber: to whom was alledged, as before is rehearsed. 
The Archbyshop aunswered in lyke sort as the kyng had 
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aduised hyra: and in the end when he perceiued that no 
maner of persuasio or intreaty could serue, he deliuered 
to them y® kynges ryng, reuokyng his cause into the kynges 
handes. The whole Counsaile beyng thereat somewhat 
amased : the Earle of Bedford with a loude voyce confirmyng 
his wordes with a solemne oth, said : Whe you first began 
this matter, my Lordes, I told you what would come 
of it Do you thinke that the kyng wil suffer this mans 
finger to ake ? much more (I warrant you) wil he defend his 
life against babbling varlets. You do but comber your 
selues to heare tales and fables agaynst him. And so incon- 
tinently vpon the recept of the kynges token, they all rose 
and caryed to the kyng his ryng, surrenderyng that matter 
as the order and vse was, into his owne handes. 

* When they were all come into the kynges presence, his 
hyghnes with a seuere countinace, sayd vnto them ; Ah my 
Lordes, I thought I had wiser men of my Cousaile then 
now I finde you. What discretion was this in you, thus to 
make the Primate of the Realme & one of you in office, 
to wayte at the Counsaile Chaber dore amongest seruyng- 
men ? You might haue cosidered that he was a Counseller 
as well as you, and you had no such Commission of me so 
to handle him. I was content that you should try him as 
a Counseller, and not as a meane subiect. But now I well 
perceiue that thinges be done agaynst him malitiously, & if 
some of you might haue had your mindes, you would haue 
tried hym to the vttermost. But I do you all to witte, and 
protest, that if a Prince may be beholdyng vnto his subiect 
(and so solemly laying his h^md vpon his brest) sayd : by 
the faith I owe to God, I take this man here my Lord of 
Catcrbury, to be of all other a most faythfull subiect vnto 
vs, and one to whom we are much beholdyng, giuyng hym 
great commendacions otherwise. And with that one or ij. of 
the chiefest of the Counsaile, makyng their excuse, declared, 
that in requestyng his induraunce, it was rather ment for his 
triall and his purgation agaynst the common fame and 
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sclaunder of the world, then for any malice conceiued agayii st 
him. Well, well my Lordes quoth the kyng, take him & 
well vse hym, as he is worthy to be, and make no more ado. 
And with that euery man caught him by the hand and mad^ 
fiayre wether of altogethers, which might easely be done with 
that ma.' — (pp. 2040, 2041.) 

Act V, Gtoene 6. — This is Holinshed's account of the 
christening of Elizabeth : 

* Vpon the daie of the christening, the maior sir Stephan 
Peacocke, in a gowne of crimsin veluet, with his collar of 
SS, and all the aldermen in scarlet, with collars and chaines, 
and all the councell of the citie with them, took their barge 
after dinner, at one of the clocke, and the citizens had another 
barge, and so rowed to Greenwich, where were manie lords, 
knights, and gentlemen assembled. All the walles betweene 
the kings palace & the friers were hanged with arras, and all 
the waie strawed with greene rushes : the friers church was 
also hanged with arras. 

* The font was of siluer, and stood in the middest of the 
church, three steps high, which was couered with a fine cloth, 
and diuerse gentlemen with apems and towels about their 
necks gaue attendance about it, that no filth should come in 
the font, ouer it hoong a square canopie of crimsin sattin, 
fringed with gold, about it was a raile couered with red saie : 
betweene the quier and the bodie of the church was a close 
place with a pan of fire, to make the child readie in. When 
all these things were ordered, the child was brought to the 
hall, and then euerie man set forward ; first the citizens 
two and two, then gentlemen, esquiers and chapleins, next 
after them the aldermen and the maior alone : next the 
maior the kings councell, the kings chappell in copes : then 
barons, bishops, earles, then came the carle of Essex, bearing 
the couered basins gilt, after him the marquesse of Excester 
with the taper of virgin wax, next him the marquesse Dorset 
bearing the salt. 

'Behind him the ladie Marie of Norffolke, bearing the 
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creesome which was verie rich of pearle and stone, the old 
dutches of Norffolke bare the child in. a mantell of purple 
veluet, with a long traine furred with ermine. The duke of 
Norffolke with his marshall rod went on the right hand of the 
said dutches, and the duke of Suffolke on the left hand, and 
before them went the officers of armes. The countesse of 
Kent bare the long traine of the childs mantell, and betweene 
the countesse of Kent and the child went the earle ofWilshire 
on the right hand, and the earle of Darbie on the left hand, 
supporting the said traine : in the middest ouer the said child 
was borne a canopie, by the lord Rochford, the lord Husee, 
the lord William Howard, and by the lord Thomas Howard 
the elder, after the child followed manie ladies and gentle- 
women. When the child was come to the church doore, the 
bishop of London met it with diuerse bishops and abbats 
mitred.' — Holinshed, p. 934. 

Here follow the proclamation by Garter king of arms, 
and the account of the christening gifts quoted from Hall in 
the Notes. Holinshed continues : 

* Then was brought in wafers, comfets, & ipocrasse in such 
plentie, that euerie man had as much as he would desire. 
Then they set forwards, the trumpets going before in the 
same order towards the kings palace, as they did when they 
came thitherwards, sauing that the gifts that the godfather 
and the godmothers gaue, were borne before the child by 
foure persons, that is to saie. First sir John Dudleie bare 
the gifts of the ladie of Excester, the lord Thomas Howard 
the yoonger bare the gift of the ladie of Dorset, the lord Fitz- 
water bare the gift of the ladie of Norffolke, and the earle of 
Worcester bare the gift of the archbishop of Canturburie, & 
all the one side as they went was full of staffe torches to the 
number of fiue hundred, borne by the gard and other of the 
kings seruants, and about the child were borne manie other 
proper torches by gentlemen. 

* In this order they brought the princesse to the Q. cham- 
ber, & tarried there a while with the maior & his brethren 
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the aldermen, and at the last the dukes of Norffoike and 
Suffolke came out fr5 the K. thanking them hartilie, who 
commanded them to giue thanks in his name, which being 
doone with other courtesies they departed, & so went to their 
barges.' — Holinshed; p. 935. 

The quotations from Holinshed in the Preface and Notes 
have been made from the second edition of 1586 ; those from 
Hall are taken from the reprint of 1809; and those from 
Foxe from the edition of 1570. 

It has been necessary to omit about half a dozen lines 
from the text so as to avoid the intrusion of gratuitous 
coarseness. 

WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 
12 Jan. 1891. 
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TJHE PROLOGUE. 

I COME no more to make you laugh : things now, 
That bear a weighty and a serious brow, 
Sad, high, and working, full of state and woe, 
Such noble scenes as draw the eye to flow. 
We now present. Those that can pity, here 
May, if they think it well, let fall a tear ; 
The subject will deserve it. Such as give 
Their money out of hope they may believe, 
May here find truth too. Those that come to see 
Only a show or two, and so agree 
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The play may pass, if they be still and willing, 

I'll undertake may see away their shilling 

Richly in two short hours. Only they 

That come to hear a merry bawdy play, 

A noise of targets, or to see a fellow 

In a long motley coat guarded with yellow, 

Will be deceived ; for, gentle hearers, know. 

To rank our chosen truth with such a show 

As fool and fight is, beside forfeiting 

Our own brains, and the opinion that we bring, 20 

To make that only true we now intend. 

Will leave us never an understanding friend. 

Therefore, for goodness' sake, and as you are known 

The first and happiest hearers of the town, 

Be sad, as we would make ye : think ye see 

The very persons of our noble story 

As they were living ; think you see them great, 

And followed with the general throng and sweat 

Of thousand friends ; then in a moment, see 

How soon this mightiness meets misery : 30 

And, if you can be merry then, I '11 say " 

A man may weep upon his wedding-day 



ACT L 

Scene I. London. An ante-chamber in the palace. 

Enter the Duke of Norfolk at one door; at the other^ the 
Duke of Buckingham and the Lord Abergavenny. 

Buck. Good morrow, and well met. How have ye done 
Since last we saw in France? 

Nor. I thank your grace. 

Healthful ; and ever since a fresh admirer 
Of what I saw there. 

Buck, An untimely ague 

Sta/d me a prisoner in my chamber when 
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Those suns of glory, those two lights of men, 
Met in the vale of Andren. 

Nor. 'Twixt Guynes and Arde : 

I was then present, saw them salute on horseback ; 
Beheld them, when they lighted, how they clung 
In their embracement, as they grew together ; lo 

Which had they, what four throned ones could have weighed 
Such a compounded one ? 

Buck. All the whole time 

I was my chamber's prisoner. 

Nor. Then you lost 

The view of earthly glory : men might say. 
Till this time pomp was single, but now married 
To one above itself. Each following day 
Became the next da/s master, till the last 
Made former wonders its. To-day the French, 
All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 
Shone down the English ; and, to-morrow, they 20 

Made Britain India : every man that stood 
Show'd like a mine. Their dwarfish pages were 
As cherubins, all gilt : the madams too. 
Not used to toil, did almost sweat to bear 
The pride upon them, that their very labour 
Was to them as a painting : now this masque 
Was cried incomparable ; and the ensuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. The two kings. 
Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst, 
As presence did present them ; him in eye, 50 

Still him in praise : and, being present both, 
'Twas said they saw but one ; and no discemer 
Durst wag his tongue in censure. When these suns — 
For so they phrase 'em — by their heralds challenged 
The noble spirits to arms, they did perform 
Beyond thought's compass ; that former fabulous story. 
Being now seen possible enough, got credit. 
That Bevis was believed. 

Buck. O, you go far. 

B 2 
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Nor, As I belong to worship and affect 
In honour honesty, the tract of every thing 40 

Would by a good discourser lose some life, 
Which action's self was tongue to. All was royal ; 
To the disposing of it nought rebelPd, 
Order gave each thing view ; the office did 
Distinctly his full function. 

Buck. Who did guide, 

I mean, who set the body and the limbs. 
Of this great sport together, as you guess ? 

Nor, One, certes, that promises no element 
In such a business. 

Buck, I pray you, who, my lord ? 

Nor. All this was order'd by the good discretion 50 
Of the right reverend Cardinal of York. 

Buck. The devil speed him! no man's pie is freed 
From his ambitious finger. What had he 
To do in these fierce vanities ? I wonder 
That such a keech can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' the beneficial sun 
And keep it from the earth. 

Nor. Surely, sir, 

There's in him stuff that puts him to these ends 
For, being not propp'd by ancestry, whose grace 
Chalks successors their way, nor call'd upon 60 

For high feats done to the crown ; neither allied 
To eminent assistants ; but, spider-like, 
Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 
A gift that heaven gives for him, which buys 
A place next to the king. 

Aber. I cannot tell 

What heaven hath given him, — let some graver eye 
Pierce into that ; but I can see his pride 
Peep through each part of him : whence has he that, 
If not from hell ? the devil is a niggard, 70 
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Or has given all before, and he begins 
A new hell in himself. 

Buck. Why the devil, 

Upon this French going out, took he upon him, 
Without the privity o' the king, to appoint 
Who should attend on him? He makes up the file 
Of all the gentry ; for the most part such 
To whom as great a charge as little honour 
He meant to lay upon : and his own letter, 
The honourable board of council out, 
Must fetch him in he papers. 

Aber, I do know 8o 

Kinsmen of- mine, three at the least, that have 
By this so sicken'd their estates, that never 
They shall abound as formerly. • 

Buck. O, many 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on 'em 
For this great journey. What did this vanity 
But minister communication of 
A most poor issue ? 

Nor. Grievingly I think, 

The peace between the French and us not values 
The cost that did conclude it. 

Buck. Every man, 

After the hideous storm that followed, was 90 

A thing inspired ; and, not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy ; That this tempest. 
Dashing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The sudden breach on't. 

Nor. Which is budded out : 

For France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants' goods at Bourdeaux. 

Aber. Is it therefore 

The ambassador is silenced? 

Nor. Marry, is't. 

Aber. A proper title of a peace ; and purchased 
At a superfluous rate! 
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Buck, Why, all this business 

Our reverend cardinal carried. 

Nor. Like it your grace, loo 

The state takes notice of the private difference 
Betwixt you and the cardinal. I advise you — 
And take it from a heart that wishes towards you 
Honour and plenteous safety — that you read 
The cardinal's malice and his potency 
Together; to consider further that 
What hfs high hatred would effect wants not 
A minister in his power. You know his nature, 
That he's revengeful, and I know his sword 
Hath a sharp edge : it's long and, 't may be said, no 
It reaches far, and where 'twill not extend, 
Thither he darts it. Bosom up my counsel, 
You'll find it wholesome. Lo, where comes that rock 
That I advise your shunning. 

Enter Cardinal Wolsey, the purse borne before him^ 
certain of the Guard, and two Secretaries with papers. 
The Cardinal in his passage fixeth his eye on 
Buckingham, and Buckingham , on hiniy both full of 
disdain, 

Wol. The Duke of Buckingham's surveyor, ha? 
Where's his examination? 

First Seer, Here, so please you 

WoL Is he in person ready? 

First Sec, Ay, please your grace. 

Wol, Well, we shall then know more ; and Buckingham 
Shall lessen this big look. \Exeunt Wolsey and his Train, 

Buck. This butcher's cur is venom-mouth'd, and I 120 
Have not the power to muzzle him ; therefore best 
Not wake him in his slumber. A beggar's book 
Outworths a noble's blood. 

Nor, What, are you chafed? 

Ask God for temperance ; that 's the appliance only 
Which your disease requires. 
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Buck, I read in's looks 

Matter against me ; and his eye reviled 
Me, as his abject object : at this instant 
He bores me with some trick : he 's gone to the king ; 
I'll follow and outstare him. 

Nor. Stay, my lord, 

And let your reason with your choler question 130 

What 'tis you go about : to climb steep hills 
Requires slow pace at first : anger is like 
A full-hot horse, who being allowed his way. 
Self-mettle tires him. Not a man in England 
Can advise me like you ; be to yourself 
As you would to your friend. 

Buck. I '11 to the king ; 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
4f This Ipswich fellow's insolence ; or proclaim 
^ ^ >There's difference in no persons. 

Vi Nor. Be advised; 

^Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 140 

That it do singe yourself: we may outrun, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at. 
And lose by over-running. Know you not. 
The fire that mounts the liquor till't run o'er. 
In seeming to augment it wastes it ? Be advised : 
I say again, there is no English soul 
More stronger to direct you than yourself. 
If with the sap of reason you would quench. 
Or but allay, the fire of passion. 

Buck. . Sir, 

. I am thankful to you; and I'll go along 150 

By your prescription : but this top-proud fellow, 
Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From sincere motions, by intelligence, 
And proofs as clear as founts in July when 
We see each grain of gravel, I do know 
To be corrupt and treasonous. 

Nor. Say not 'treasonous.' 
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Buck, To the king Pll say't; and make my vouch as 
strong 
As shore of rock. Attend. This holy fox, 
Or wolf, or both, — for he is equal ravenous 
As he is subtle, and as prone to mischief i6o ] 

As able to perform 't ; his mind and place ' 

Infecting one another, yea, reciprocally — 
Only to show his pomp as well in France 
As here at home, suggests the king our master 
To this last costly treaty, the interview. 
That swallow'd so much treasure, and like a glass 
Did break i' the rinsing. 

Nor, Faith, and so it did. 

Buck, Pray, give me favour, sir. This cunning cardinal 
The articles o' the combination drew 
As himself pleased ; and they were ratified 170 

As he cried * Thus let be ' : to as much end 
As give a crutch to the dead : but our count-cardinal 
Has done this, and 'tis well; for worthy Wolsey, 
Who cannot err, he did it. Now this follows, — 
Which, as I take it, is a kind of puppy 
To the old dam, treason, — Charles, the emperor, 
Under pretence to see the queen his aunt, — 
For 'twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whisper Wolsey, — ^here makes visitation : 
His fears were, that the interview betwixt 180 

England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him some prejudice : for from this league 
Peep'd harms that menaced him : he privily 
Deals with our cardinal ; and, as I trow, — 
Which I do well, for I am sure the emperor 

Paid ere he promised ; whereby his suit was granted i 

Ere it was ask'd — but when the way was made, i 

And paved with gold, the emperor thus desired, 
That he would please to alter the king's course, 
And break the foresaid peace. Let the king know, 190 
As soon he shall by me, that thus the cardinal 
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Does buy and sell his honour as he pleases, 
And for his own advantage. 

Nor. I am sorry 

To hear this of him ; and could wish he were 
Something mistaken in't. 

Buck, No, not a syllable : 

I do pronounce him in that very shape 
He shall appear in proof. 

Enter Brandon, a Sergeant-at-arms before him^ 
and two or three of the Guard. 

Bran, Your office, sergeant; execute it. 

Serf^, Sir, 

My lord the Duke of Buckingham, and Earl 
Of Hereford, Stafford, and Northampton, I 200 

Arrest thee of high treason, in the name 
Of our most sovereign king. 

Buck, Lo you, my lord. 

The net has falPn upon me ! I shall perish 
Under device and practice. 

Brttn. I am sorry 

To see you ta'en from liberty, to look on 
The business present : 'tis his highness' pleasure 
You shall to the Tower. 

Buck, It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence ; for that dye is on me 
Which makes my whitest part black. The will of heaven 
Be done in this and all things! I obey. 210 

O my Lord Abergavenny, fare you well ! 

Bran, Nay, he must bear you company. The king 

[7> Abergavenny. 
Is pleased you shall to the Tower, till you know 
How he determines further. 

Aber, As the duke said. 

The will of heaven be done, and the king's pleasurq 
By me obe/d ! 
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Bran, Here is a warrant from 

The king to attach Lord Montacute ; and the bodies 
Of the duke's confessor, John de la Car, 
One Gilbert Peck, his chancellor, — 

Buck, So, so ; 

These are the limbs o' the plot: no more, I hope. 220 

Bran. A monk o' the Chartreux. 

Buck. O, Nicholas Hopkins? 

Bran. , He. 

Buck. My surveyor is false; the o'er-great cardinal 
Hath show'd him gold ; my life is spann'd already ; 
I am the shadow of poor Buckingham, 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on. 
By darkening my clear sun. My lord, farewell [Exeunt. 

Scene H. The same. The council-chamber. 

Comets. Enter the King, leaning on the Cardinal's 
shoulder^ the Nobles, and SiR Thomas Lovell ; the 
Cardinal places himself under the King's feet on his 
right side. 

King. My life itself, and the best heart of it. 
Thanks you for this great care : I stood i' the level 
Of a full-charged confederacy, and give thanks 
To you that choked it. Let be calPd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's ; in person 
I '11 hear him his confessions justify ; 
And point by point the treasons of his master 
He shall again relate. 

A noise within^ crying * Room for the Queen I ' Enter 
Queen Katharine, ushered by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and the Duke of Suffolk : she kneels. The 
King riseth from his state, takes her up, kisses and 
piaceth her by him. 

Q. Kath. Nay, we must longer kneel : I am a suitor. 
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JCtn^. Arise, and take place by us : half your suit lo 
Never name to us ; you have half our power : 
The other moiety, ere you ask, is given ; 
Repeat your will and take it. 

Q, Kath, Thank your majesty. 

That you would love yourself, and in that love 
Not unconsidered leave your honour, nor 
The dignity of your office, is the point 
Of my petition. 

King, Lady mine, proceed. 

Q, Kaih, I am solicited, not by a few, 
And those of true condition, that your subjects 
Are in great grievance : there have been commissions 20 
Sent down among 'em, which hath flawed the heart 
Of all their loyalties : wherein, although. 
My good lord cardinal, they vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter on 
Of these exactions, yet the king our master — 
Whose honour heaven shield from soil ! — even he escapes 

not 
Language unmannerly, yea, such which breaks 
The sides of loyalty, and almost appears 
In loud rebellion. 

Nor. Not almost appears. 

It doth appear: for, upon these taxations, 30 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them longing, have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who 
Unfit for otjier life, compelPd by hunger 
And lack of other means, in desperate manner 
Daring the event to the teeth, are all in uproar. 
And danger serves among them. 

King, Taxation ! 

Wherein ? and what taxation ? My lord cardinal, 
You that are blamed for it alike with us, 
Know you of this taxation ? 

WoL Please you, sir, 40 
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I know but of a single part, in aught 

Pertains to the state; and front but in that file 

Where others tell steps with me. 

Q. Kath, No, my lord, 

You know no more than others ; but you frame 
Things that are known alike; which are not wholesome 
To those which would not know them, and yet must 
Perforce be their acquaintance. These exactions, 
Whereof my sovereign would have note, they are 
Most pestilent to the hearing ; and, to bear 'em, 
The back is sacrifice to the load. They say 50 

They are devised by you; or else you suffer 
Too hard an exclamation. 

King. Still exaction ! 

The nature of it ? in what kind, let *s know, 
Is this exaction ? 

Q. Kath, I am much too venturous 

In tempting of your patience ; but am bolden*d 
Under your promised pardon. The subjects' grief 
Comes through commissions, which compel from each 
The sixth part of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay ; and the pretence for this 
Is named, your wars in France : this makes bold mouths : 
Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 61 
Allegiance in them ; their curses now 
Live where their prayers did : and it *s come to pass, 
This tractable obedience is a slave 
To each incensed will. I would your highness 
Would give it quick consideration, for 
There is no primer business. 

King. By my life, 

This is against our pleasure. 

Wol. And for me, 

I have no further gone in this than by 
A single voice ; and that not pass'd me but 70 

By learned approbation of the judges. If I am 
Traduced by ignorant tongues, which neither know 
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My faculties nor person, yet will be 

The chronicles of my doing, let me say 

'Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake ' 

That vii;tue must go through. We must not stint 

Our necessary actions, in the fear 

To cope malicious censurers ; which ever, 

As ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 

That is new-trimm'd, but benefit no further 80 

Than vainly longing. What we oft do best, 

By sick interpreters, once weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allowed ; what worst, as oft, 

Hitting a grosser quality, is cried up 

For our best act. If we shall stand still, 

In fear our motion will be mock'd or carp'd at, 

We should take root here where we sit, or sit 

State-statues only. 

King, Things done well, 

And with a care, exempt themselves from fear; 
Things done without example, in their issue 90 

Are tp be fear'd. Have you a precedent 
Of this commission ? I believe, not any. 
We must not rend our subjects from our laws, 
And stick them in our will. Sixth part of each ? 
A trembling contribution! Why, we take 
From every tree lop, bark, and part o' the timber; 
And, though we leave it with a root, thus hack'd. 
The air will drink the sap. To every county 
Where this is question'd send our letters, with 
Free pardon to each man that has denied 100 

The force of this commission : pray, look to 't ; 
I put it to your care. 

WoL A word with you. \To the Secretary. 

Let there be letters writ to every shire. 
Of the king's grace and pardon. The grieved commons 
Jiardly conceive of me ; let it be noised 
That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon comes : I shall anon advise you 
Further in the proceeding, {Exit Secretary, 
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Enter Surveyor. 

Q, Katk. I am sorry that the Duke of Buckingham 
Is run in your displeasure. 

King, It grieves many: no 

The gentleman is learn'd, and a most rare speaker ; 
To nature none more bound; his training such, 
That he may furnish and instruct great teachers, 
And UQver seek for aid out of himself. Yet see, 
When these so noble benefits shall prove 
Not well disposed, the mind growing once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. This man so complete, 
Who was enroll'd 'mongst wonders, and when we, 
Almost with ravish'd listening, could not find 120 

His hour of speech a minute ; he, my lady, 
Hath into monstrous habits put the graces 
That once were his, and is become as black 
As if besmear'd in hell. Sit by us ; you shall hear — 
This was his gentleman in trust — of him 
Things to strike honour sad. Bid him recount 
The fore-recited practices ; whereof 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. 

WoL Stand forth, and with bold spirit relate what you. 
Most like a careful subject, have collected . 130 

Out of the Duke of Buckingham. 

King. Speak freely. 

Surv. First, it was usual with him, every day 
It would infect his speech, that if the king 
Should without issue die, he'll carry it so 
To make the sceptre his : these very words 
I've heard him utter to his son-in-law. 
Lord Abergavenny ; to whom by oath he menaced 
Revenge upon the cardinal. 

WoL Please your highness, note 

This dangerous conception in (his point. 
Not friended by his wish to your high person 140 
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His will is most malignant ; and it stretches 
Beyond you, to your friends. 

Q. Kath. My leam'd lord cardinal, 

Deliver all with charity. 

King. Speak on : 

How grounded he his title to the crown, 
Upon our fail? to this point hast thou heard him 
At any time speak aught ? 

Surv. He was brought to this 

By a vain prophecy of Nicholas Hopkins. 

King. What was that Hopkins ? 

Surv. Sir, a Chartreux friar. 

His confessor ; who fed him every minute 
With words of sovereignty. 

King. How know'st thou this? 150 

Surv. Not long before y6ur highness sped to France, 
The duke being at the Rose, within the parish 
Saint Lawrence Poultney, did of me demand 
What was the speech among the Londoners 
Concerning the French journey : I replied, 
Men fear'd the French would prove perfidious, 
To the king's danger. Presently the duke 
Said, 'twas the fear, indeed ; and that he doubted 
'T would prove the verity of certain words 
Spoke by a holy monk; *that oft,' says he, iCo 

*Hath sent to me, wishing me to permit 
. John de la Car, my chaplain, a choice hour 
To hear from him a matter of some moment : 
Whom after under the confession's seal 
He solemnly had sworn, that what he spoke 
My chaplain to no creature living, but 
To me, should utter, with demure confidence 
This pausingly ensued : Neither the king nor's heirs, 
Tell you the duke, shall prosper : bid him strive 
To gain the love o' the commonalty : the duke 170 

Shall govern England.' 
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Q, Kath, If I know you well, 

You were the duke's surveyor, and lost your office 
On the complaint o' the tenants : take good heed 
You charge not in your spleen a noble person 
And spoil your nobler soul ; I say, take heed ; 
Yes, heartily beseech you. 

King. Let him on. 

Go forward. 

Surv, On my soul, I'll speak but truth. 
I told my lord the duke, by the deviPs illusions 
The monk might be deceived; and that 'twas dangerous 

for him 
To ruminate on this so far, until i8o 

It forged him some design, which, being believed, 
It was much like to do : he answer'd, * Tush, 
It can do me no damage ' ; adding further, 
That, had the king in his last sickness faiPd, 
The cardinal's, and Sir Thomas Lovell's heads 
Should have gone off. 

King, Hal what, so rank? Ah ha! 

There's mischief in this man : canst thou say further? 

Surv. I can, my liege. 

King. Proceed. 

Surv, Being at Greenwich, 

After your highness had reproved the duke 
About Sir William Bulmer, — 

King. I remember 190 

Of such a time : being my sworn servant. 
The duke retain'd him his. But on ; what hence ? 

Surv, *If,' quoth he, *I for this had been committed, 
As, to the Tower, I thought, I would have play'd 
The part my father meant to act upon 
The usurper Richard ; who, being at Salisbury, 
Made suit to come in 's presence ; which if granted, 
As he made semblance of his duty, would 
Have put his knife into him.' 
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King, A giant traitor! 

WoL Now, madam, may his highness live in freedom, 
And this man out of prison ? 

Q. Kath, ' God mend all ! 201 

King, There 's something more would out of thee ; what 
sa/st ? 

Surv, After *the duke his father,' with 'the knife,' 
He stretched him, and, with one hand on his dagger, 
Another spread on 's breast, mounting his eyes. 
He did discharge a horrible oath; whose tenour 
Was, — were he evil used, he would outgo 
His father by as much as a performance 
Does an irresolute purpose. 

King, There's his period, 

To sheathe his knife in us. He is attach'd; 210 

Call him to present trial : if he may 
Find mercy in the law, ' tis his ; if none. 
Let him not seek 't of us ; by day and night, 
He's traitor to the height. [Exeunt, 



Scene HI. An antechamber in the palace. 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain and Lord Sands. 

Cham, Is't possible the spells of France should juggle 
Men into such strange mysteries? 

Sands, New customs, 

Though they be never so ridiculous. 
Nay, let 'em be unmanly, yet are follow'd. 

Cham, As far as I see, all the good our English 
Have got by the late voyage is but merely 
A fit or two o' the face ; but they are shrewd ones ; 
For when they hold 'em, you would swear directly 
Their very noses had been counsellors 
To Pepin or Clotharius, they keep state s6. 10 

c 
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Sands. They have all new legs, and lame ones : one 
would t;ake it, 
That never saw 'em pace before, the spavin 
Or springhalt reign'd among 'em. 

Cham, Death! my Lord, 

Their clothes are after such a pagan cut too. 
That, sure, they've worn out Christendom. 

Enter Sir Thomas Lovell. 

How now! 
What news. Sir Thomas Lovell? 

Lov, Faith, my lord, 

I hear of none, but the new proclamation 
That's clapp'd- upon the court-gate. 

Cham, What is't iox} 

Lov, The reformation of our travell'd gallants. 
That fill the court with "quarrels, talk, and tailors. 20 

Cham, I 'm glad 'tis there : now 1 would pray our mon- 
sleurs 
To think an English courtier may be wise. 
And never see the Louvre. 

Lov, They must either. 

For so run ihe conditions, leave those remnants 
Of fool and feather that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto, as fights and fireworks. 
Abusing better men than they can be, 
Out of a foreign wisdom, renouncing clean 
The faith they have in tennis, and tall stockings, 30 

Short blister'd breeches, and those types of travel. 
And understand again like honest men ; 
Or pack to their old playfellows : there, I take it, 
They may, *cum privilegio,' wear away 
The lag end of their lewdness and be laugh'd at. 

Sands, 'Tis time to give 'em physic, their diseases . 
Are grown so catching. * 
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Cham, What a loss our ladies 

Will have of these trim vanities ! 

Lov, Ay, marry, 

A French song and a fiddle has no fellow. 

Sands, The devil fiddle 'em 1 I am glad they are going, 
For, sure, there's no converting of 'em: now 41 

An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain-song 
And have an hour of hearing; and, by'r lady, 
Held current music too. 

Cham, Well said. Lord Sands ; 

Your colt's tooth is not cast yet. 

Sands, No, my lord ; 

Nor shall not, while I have a stump. 

Cham, Sir Thomas, 

Whither were you a-going ? 

Lov, To the cardinal's : 

Your lordship is a guest too. 

Cham. O, 'tis true : 

This night he makes a supper, and a great one, 50 

To many lords and ladies ; there will be 
The beauty of this kingdom, I '11 assure you. 

Lov, That churchman bears a bounteous mind indeed, 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; 
His dews fall every where. 

Cham, No doubt he's noble; 

He had a black mouth that said other of him. 

Sands, He may, my lord ; has wherewithal : in him 
Sparing would show a worse sin than ill doctrine : 
Men of his way should be most liberal ; 
They are set here for examples. 

Cham, True, they are so; 60 

But few now give so great ones. My barge stays; 
Your lordship shall along. Come, good Sir Thomas, . 
We shall be late else ^ which I would not be, - ... 

c 2 
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For I was spoke to, with Sir Henry Guildford 
This night to be comptrollers. 
Sands, I am your lordshipl's. 

[ExeunL 

' Scene IV. A Hall in York Place, 

Hautboys, A small table under a state for the Cardinal, 
a longer table for the guests. Then enter Anne 
BULLEN and divers other Ladies and Gentlemen as 
guests^ at one door; at another door^ enter SiR Henry 
Guildford. 

Guild. Ladies, a general welcome from his grace 
vSalutes ye all; this night he dedicates 
To fair content and you : none here, he hopes, . 
In all this noble bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad; he would have all as merry 
As, first, good company, good wine, good welcome, 
Can make good people. O, my lord, you 're tardy : 

Enter Lord Chamberlain, Lord Sands, and 
Sir Thomas Lovell. 

The very thought of this fair company 
Clapp'd wings to me. 
Cham, You are young, Sir Harry Guildford. 

Sands, Sir Thomas Lovell, had the cardinal lo 

But half my lay thoughts in him, some of these 
'Should find a running banquet ere they rested, 
I think would better please 'em : by my life. 
They are a sweet society of fair ones. 

Lov, O, that your lordship were but now confessor 
To one or two of these ! 

Sands- I would I were; 

They should find easy penance. 

Lov. Faith, how easy? 

Sands, As easy as a down-bed would afford it. 

Cham, Sweet ladies, will it please you sit? Sir Harry, 
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Place you that side ; I '11 take the charge of this : 20 

His grace is entering. Nay, you must not freeze; 
Two women placed together makes cold weather : 
My Lord Sands, you are one will keep 'em waking; 
Pray, sit between these ladies. 

Sands, By my fiaith, 

And thank your lordship, By your leave, sweet ladies : 
If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me ; 
I had it from my father. 

Anne, Was he mad, sir? 

Sands, O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too : 
But he would bite none; just as I do now, 
He would kiss you twenty with a breath. [Kisses her, 

Cham, Well said, my lord. 

So, now you're fairly seated. Gentlemen, 31 

The penance lies on you, if these fair ladies 
Pass away frowning. 

Sands, For my little cure, 

Let me alone. 

Hautboys, Enter Cardinal Wolsey, and takes his state. 

WoL You 're welcome, my fair guests : that noble lady. 
Or gentleman, that is not freely merry, 
Is not my friend : this, to confirm my welcome ; 
And to you all, good health. [Drinks. 

Sands, Your grace is noble : 

Let me have such a bowl may hold my thanks, 
And save me so much talking. 

Wol, ' My Lord Sands, 40 

I am beholding to you : cheer your neighbours. 
Ladies, you are not merry : gentlemen. 
Whose fault is this ? 

Sands, The red wine first must rise 

In their fair cheeks, my lord ; then we shall have 'em 
Talk us to silence. 

Anne, You are a merry gamester, 

My Lord Sands. 
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Sands, Yes, if I make my play. 

Here 's to your ladyship : and pledge it, madam, 
For 'tis to such a thing, — 

Anne. You cannot show me. 

Sands, I told your grace they would talk anon. 

[Drum and trumpet^ chambers discharged. 
Wot. What's that? 

4 

Cham. Look out there, some of ye. \Exit Servant, 

Wol, What warlike voice, 

And to what end, is this ? Nay, ladies, fear not ; 5 1 

By all the laws of war you 're privileged. 

Re-enter Servant. 

Cham. How now ! what is 't ? 

Serv. A noble troop of strangers ; 

For so they seem : they 've left their barge and landed ; 
And hither make, as great ambassadors 
From foreign princes. 

Wol, Good lord chamberlain, 

Go, give 'em welcome ; you can speak the French tongue ; 
And, pray, receive 'em nobly, and conduct 'em 
Into our presence, where this heaven of beauty 
Shall shine at full upon them. Some attend him. 60 

\Exit Chamberlainy attended. All rise, and tables removed. 
You have now a broken banquet ; but we '11 mend it. 
A good digestion to you all : and once more 
I shower a welcome on ye ; welcome all, 

• 

Hautboys. Enter the King and others, as masquers, habited 
like shepherds, ushered by the Lord Chamberlain. 
They pass directly before the Cardinal, and gracejully 
salute him, 

A noble company ! what are their pleasures ? 

Cham. Because they speak no English, thus they pray'd 
To tell your grace, that, having heard by fame 
Of this so noble and so fair assembly 
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This night to meet; here, they could do no less, . 

Out of the great respect they bear to beauty, 

But leave their flocks; and, under your fair conduct, "jo 

Crave leave to view these ladies and entreat 

An hour of revels with 'em. 

Wol. Say, lord chamberlain. 

They have done my poor house grace ; for which I pay 'em 
A thousand thanks, and pray 'em take their pleasures. 

[ They choose Ladies for the dance. The Kin^ chooses 
Anne Bullen, ' 

King. The fairest hand I ever touch'd! O beauty. 
Till now I never knew thee ! [Music, Dance. 

WoL My lord ! 

Cham. Your grace? 

WoL Pray, tell 'em thus much from me : 

There should be one amongst 'em, by his person, 
More worthy this place than myself; to whom^ 
If I but knew him^ with my love and duty 80 

I would surrender it. 

Cham,' \ will my lord* 

{Whispers th^ Masg^uers. 

WoL What say they? 

Cham. Such a one, they all confess, 

There is indeed ; which they would have your grace 
Find out, and he will take it. 

WoL Let me see, then. 

By all your good leaves, gentlemen ; here I '11 make 
My royal choice. 

» King, Ye have found him, cardinal : 

[ Unmasking. 
You hold a fair assembly; you do well, lord,: 
You are a churchman, or, I'll tell you, cardinal, 
I should judge now unhappily. 

WoL I am glad 

Your grace is grown so pleasant. 

King. My lord chamberlain, 90 

Prithee, come hither : what fair lady 's that ? 
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Cham, An't please your grace, Sir Thomas Bullen's 
daughter, — 
The Viscount Rochford, — one of her highness* women. 

King. By heaven, she is a dainty one. Sweetheart, 
I were unmannerly, to take you out. 
And not to kiss you. A health, gentlemen ! 
Let it go round. 

IVoL Sir Thomas Lovell, is the banquet ready 
r the privy chamber? 

Lov, Yes, my lord. 

IVoi. Your grace, 

I fear, with dancing is a little heated. loo 

King, I fear, too much. 

Wol. There's fresher air, my lord. 

In the next chamber. 

King, Lead in your ladies, every one : sweet partner, 
I must not yet forsake you : let 's be merry, 
Good my lord cardinal : I have half a dozen healths 
To drink to these fur ladies, and a measure 
To lead 'em once again ; and then let 's dream 
M^o's best in favour. Let the music knock it. 

{Exeunt with trumpets. 



ACT IL 

Scene I. Westminster, A street. 

Enter two Gentlemen, meeting. 

First Gent, Whither away so fest ? 

Sec. Gent. O, God save ye ! 

Even to the hall, to hear what shall become 
Of the great Duke of Buckingham. 

First Gent, I *11 save you 

That labour, sir. All's now done, but the ceremony 
Of bringing back the prisoner. 



\ 
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Sec, Gent, Were you there? 

Firsi Gent, Yes, indeed, was I. 

Sec, Gent. Pray, speak what has happen*d. 

First Gent, You may guess quickly what. / 

Sec, Gent, Is he found guilty? 

First Gent, Yes, truly is he, and condemned upon 't. 

Sec, Gent, I am sorry for't. 

First Gent, So are a number more. 

Sec, Gent, But, pray, how pass'd it? 10 

First Gent, I '11 tell you in a little. The great duke 
Came to the bar; where to his accusations 
He pleaded still not guilty and alleged 
Many sharp reasons to defeat the law. 
The king's attorney on the contrary 
Urged on the examinations, proofs, confessions 
Of divers witnesses ; which the duke desired 
To have brought viv^ voce to his face : 
At which appeared against him his surveyor ; 
Sir Gilbert Peck his chancellor ; and John Car, 20 

Confessor to him ; with that devil-monk, 
Hopkins, that made this mischief. 

Sec, Gent, That was he 

That fed him with his prophecies? 

First Gent, The same. 

All these accused him strongly ; which he fain 
Would have flung from him, but, indeed, he could not : 
And so his peers, upon this evidence, 
Have found him guilty of high treason. Much 
He spoke, and learnedly, for life ; but all 
Was either pitied in him or forgotten. 

Sec, Gent, After all this, how did he bear himself? 30 

First Gent, When he was brought again to the bar, to 
hear 
His knell rung out, his judgement, "he was stirr'd 
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With such an agony, he sweat extremely, 
And something spoke in choler, ill, and hasty : 
3ut he fell to himself again, and sweetly 
In all the rest show'd a most noble patience. 

Sec,'' Gent, I do not think he fears death. 

First Gent, Sure, he does not ; 

He never was so womanish ; the cause 
He may a little grieve at. 

Sec. Gent, Certainly 

The cardinal is the end of this. 

First Gent, 'Tis likely, 40 

By all conjectures : first, Kildare's ^.ttainder, 
Then deputy of Ireland ; who removed, 
Earl Surrey was sent thither, and in haste too, 
Lest he should help his father. 

Sec, Gent, That trick of state 

Was a deep envious one. 

First Gent, At his return 

No doubt he will requite it. This is noted, 
And generally, whoever the king favours. 
The cardinal instantly will find employment, 
And far enough from court too. 

Sec. Gent, All the commons 

Hate him perniciously, and, o' my conscience, 50 

Wish him ten fathom deep : this duke as much 
They love and dote on ; call him bounteous Buckinghs^m, 
The mirror of all courtesy ; — 

First Gent, Stay there, sir, 

And see the ^noble ruin'd man you speak of. 

Enter Buckingham y^^w his arraignment; tip-staves before 
him; the cLxe with the edge towards him; halberds on 
each side : cu:companied with Sir Thomas Lovell, Sir 
Nicholas Vaux, Sir Wiluam Sands, and common 
people. 

Sec, Gent. Let's stand close, and behold him. 
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Buck, All good people, 

You that thus far have come to pity me, 
Hear what I say, and then go home and lose me. 
I have this day received a traitor's judgement. 
And by that name must die : yet, heaven bear witness, 
And if I have a conscience, let it sink me, 60 

Even as the axe falls, if I be not faithful ! 
The law I bear no malice for my death ; 
'T has done, upon the premises, but justice ; 
But those that sought it I could wish more Christians: 
Be what they will, L heartily forgive 'em : 
Yet let 'em look they glory not in mischief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 
For then my guiltless blood must cry against 'em. 
For further life in this world I ne'er hope, 
Nor will I sue, although the king have mercies 70 

More than I dare make faults. You few that loved me. 
And dare be bold to weep for Buckingham, 
His noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying, 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end ; 
And, as the long divorce of steel falls on me. 
Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice. 
And lift my soul to heaven. Lead on, o' God's name, 

Lov, I do beseech your grace, for charity, 
If ever any malice in your heart 80 

Were hid against me, now to forgive me frankly. 

Buck, Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you 
As I would be forgiven : \ forgive all ; 
There cannot be those numberless offences 
'Gainst me, that I cannot take peace with : no black envy 
Shall mark my grave. Commend me to his grace ; 
And, if he speak of Buckingham, pray, tell him 
You met him half in heaven ; my vows and prayers^ 
Yet are the king's ; and, till my soul forsake, 
Shall cry for blessings on him : may he live 90 

Longer than I have time to tell his years \ 
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Ever beloved and loving may his rule be I 
And when old time shall lead him to his end, 
Goodness and he fill up one monument ! 

Lov. To the water side I must conduct your grace ; 
Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 
Who undertakes you to your end. 

Vaux, Prepare there, 

The duke is coming: see the barge be ready; 
And fit it with such furniture as suits 
The greatness of his person. 

Buck. Nay, Sir Nicholas, loo 

Let it alone ; my state now will but mock me. 
When I came hither, I was lord high constable 
And Duke of Buckingham ; now, poor Edward Bohun : 
Yet I am richer than my base accusers, 
That never knew what truth meant : I now seal it ; 
And with that blood will make 'em one day groan for't. 
My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 
Who first raised head against usurping Richard, 
Flying for succour to his servant Banister, 
Being distressed, was by that wretch betray'd, i lo 

And without trial fell ; God's peace be with him ! 
Henry the Seventh succeeding, truly pitying 
My father's loss, like a most royal prince. 
Restored me to my honours, and, out of ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Now his son, 
Henry the Eighth, life, honour, name and all 
That made me happy at one stroke has taken 
For ever from the world. I had my trial. 
And, must needs say, a noble one ; which makes me 
A little happier than my wretched father: 120 

Yet thus far we are one in fortunes : both 
Fell by our servants, by those men we loved most, 
A most unnatural and faithless service ! 
Heaven has an end in all : yet, you that hear me. 
This from a dying man receive as certain : 
Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels 
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Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make friends 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 

The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from ye, never found again 130 

But where they mean to sink ye. All good people, 

Pray for me ! I must now forsake ye : the last hour 

Of my long weary life is come upon me. 

Farewell : 

And when you would say something that is sad, 

Speak how I fell. I have done ; and God forgive me ! 

[Exeunt Duke and Train, 

First Gent, O, this is full of pity ! Sir, it calls, 
I fear, too many curses on their heads 
That were the authors. 

Sec, Gent, If the duke be guiltless, 

'Tis full of woe : yet I can give you inkling 1 40 

Of an ensuing evil, if it fall, 
Greater than this. 

First Gent. Good angels keep it from us ! 

What may it be ? You do not doubt my faith, sir ? 

Sec, Gent, This secret is so weighty, 'twill require 
A strong faith to conceal it. 

First Gent, Let me have it ; 

I do not talk much. 

Sec, Gent, I am confident ; 

You shall, sir : did you not of late days hear 
A buzzing of a separation 
Between the king and Katharine? 

First Gent, Yes, but it held not : 

For when the king once heard it, out of anger 150 

He sent command to the lord mayor straight 
To stop the rumour, and allay those tongues 
That durst disperse it. 

Sec, Gent, But that slander, sir, 

Is found a truth now : for it grows again 
Fresher than e'er it was ; and held for certain 
The king will venture at it. Either the cardinal, 
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Or some about him near, have, out of malice 

To the good queen, possess'd him with a scruple 

That will undo her : to confirm this too. 

Cardinal Campeius is arrived, and lately ; i6o 

As all think, for this business. 

First GeHt Tis the cardinal ; 

And merely to revenge him on the emperor 
Fo^: not bestowing on him, at his asking. 
The archbishopric of Toledo, this is purposed. 

Sec, Gent, I think you have hit the mark : but is 't not 
cruel 
That she should feel the smart of this ? The cardinal 
Will have his will, and she must fall. 

First Gent, 'Tis woful. 

We are too open here to argue this ; 
Let's think in private more. \Exeunt. 

Scene II. An ante-ehamber in the palace. 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain, reading a letter, 

Cham. * My lord, the horses your lordship sent for, with 
all the care I had, I saw well chosen, ridden, and furnished. 
Th^y were young and handsome, and of the best breed in the 
north. When they were ready to set out for London, a man 
of my lord cardinal's, by commission and main power, took 
'em from me ; with this reason : His master would be served 
before a subject, if not before the king; which stopped 
our mouths, sir.' 

I fear he will indeed : well, let him have them : 
He will have all, I think. lo 

Enter ^ to the Lord Chamberlain, the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Nor, Well met, my lord chamberlain, 
Cham, Good day to both your graces. 
Suf, How is the king employed? 
Cham, I left him private. 
Full of sad thoughts and troubles. .....;... 
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Nor, What's the cause? 

Cham, It seems the marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 

Suf, No, his conscience 

Has crept too near another lady. 

Nor, 'Tis so : 

This is the cardinal's doing, the king-cardinal : 
That blind priest, like the eldest son of fortune, 19 

Turns what he list. The king will know him one day. 

Suf, Pray God he do ! he '11 never know himself else. 

Nor, How holily he works in all his business ! 
And with what zeal ! for, now he has crack'd the league 
Between us and the emperor, the queen's great nephew, 
He dives into the king's soul, and there scatters 
Dangers, doubts, wringing of the Conscience, 
Fears, and despairs ; and all these for his marriage : 
And out of all these to restore the king, 
He counsels a divorce ; a loss of her 
That, like a jewel, has hung twenty years 501 

About his neck, yet never lost her lustre; 
Of her that loves him with that excellence 
That angels love good men with ; even of her 
That, when the greatest stroke of fortune falls. 
Will bless the king : and is not this course pious ? 

Cham, Heaven keep me from such counsel ! 'Tis most 
true 
These news are every where ; every tongue speaks 'em, 
And every true heart weeps for 't : all that dare 
Look into these affairs see this main end, 
The French king's sister. Heaven will one day open 40 
The king's eyes, that so long have slept upon 
This bold bad man. 

Suf. And free us from his slavery. 

Nor, We had need pray, 
And heartily, for our deliverance ; 
Or this imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages: air men's Kondiirs 
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Lie like one lump before him, to be fashion'd 
Into what pitch he please. 

Suf. For me, my lords, 

I love him not, nor fear him ; there 's my creed : 
As I am made without him, so I'll stand, 50 

If the king please ; his curses and his blessings 
Touch me alike, they're breath I not believe in. 
I knew him, and I know him ; so I leave him 
To him that made him proud, the pope. 

JVor. ' Let 's in ; 

And with some other business put the king 
From these sad thoughts, that work too much upon him: 
My lord, you'll bear us company? , 

Cham, Excuse me ; 

The king has sent me otherwhere : besides. 
You'll find a most unfit time to disturb him : 
Health to your lordships. 

Nor. Thanks, my good lord chamberlain. 

[Exit Lord ChamberUdn ; and the King draws the cur- 
tain^ and sits reading pensively, 

Suf, How sad he looks ! sure, he is much afflicted. 6i 

King, Who's there, ha? 

Nor, Pray God he be not angry. 

King, Who 's there, I say ? How dare you thrust your- 
selves 
Into my private meditations? 
Who am I ? ha ? 

Nor, A gracious king that pardons all offences 
Malice ne'er meant : our breach of duty this way 
Is business of estate ; in which we come 
To know your royal pleasure. 

King, Ye are too bold : 

Go to ; I '11 make ye know your times of business : 70 
Is this an hour for temporal affairs, ha? 

Enter WOLSEY and Campeius, with a commission. 

Who 's there ? my good lord cardinal ? O my Wolsey, 
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The quiet of my wounded conscience ; 

Thou art a cure fit for a king. [ To Camp.] You 're welcome, 

Most learned reverend sir, into our kingdom : 

Use us and it. [To WoL] My good lord, have great care 

I be not found a talker. 

Wol. Sir, you cannot. 

I would your grace would give us but an hour 
Of private conference. 

King. [To Nor. and Suf^ We are busy; go. 79 

Nor, [Aside to Suf^ This priest has no pride in him? 

Suf. [Aside to Nor.] Not to speak of: 

I would not be so sick though for his place : 
But this cannot continue. 

Nor, [Aside to Suf.] If it do, 
I '11 venture one have-at-him. 

Suf, [Aside to Nor."] I another. 

[Exeunt Norfolk and Suffolk, 

Wol. Your grace has given a precedent of wisdom 
Above all princes, in committing freely 
Your scruple to the voice of Christendom : 
Who can be angry now? what envy reach you? 
The Spaniard, tied by blood and favour to her, 
Must now confess, if they have any goodness. 
The trial just and noble. All the clerks, 90 

I mean the learned ones, in Christian kingdoms 
Have their free voices : Rome, the nurse of judgement, 
Invited by your noble self, hath sent 
One general tongue unto us, this good man. 
This just and learned priest, Cardinal Campeius ; 
Whom once more I present unto your highness. 

King, And once more in mine arms I bid him welcome, 
And thank the holy conclave for their loves : 
They have sent me such a man I would have wish'd for. 

Cam. Your grace must needs deserve all strangers' loves, 
You are so noble. To your highness' hand loi 

I tender my commission ; by whose virtue, 
The court of Rome commanding, you, my lord 

D 
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Cardinal of York, are join'd with me their servant 
In the unpartial judging of this business. 

King. Two equal men. The queen shall be acquainted 
Forthwith for what you come. Where's Gardiner? 

Woi, I know your majesty has always loved her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her that 
A woman of less place might ask by law : no 

Scholars allowed freely to argue for her. 

King, Ay, and the best she shall have ; and my favour 
To him that does best : God forbid else. Cardinal, 
Prithee, call Gardiner to me, my new secretary : 
I find him a fit fellow. [Exit Wolsey, 

Re-enter WoLSEY, with Gardiner. 

Wol. {Aside to Card.] Give me your hand : much joy 
and favour to you; 
You are the king's now. 

Gard, [Aside to IVo/.] But to be commanded 
For ever by your grace, whose hand has raised me. 

King. Come hither, Gardiner. [Walks and whispers. 

Cam. My Lord of York, was not one Doctor Pace 120 
In this man's place before him? 

Wol. Yes, he was. 

Cam. Was he not held a learned man? 

Wol. Yes, surely. 

Cam. Believe me, there's an ill opinion spread then 
Even of yourself, lord cardinal. 

WoL How ! of me ? 

Cam. They will not stick to say you envied him. 
And fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man still ; which so grieved 'him. 
That he ran mad and died. 

WoL Heaven's peace be with him I 

That 's Christian care enough : for living murmurers 
There 's places of rebuke. He was a fool ; 1 50 

For he would needs be virtuous : that good fellow, 
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If I command him, follows my appointment : 

I will have none so near else. Learn this^ brother, 

We live not to be griped by meaner persons. 

King. Deliver this with modesty to the queen. 

\Exit Gardiner, 

The most convenient place that I can think of 

For such receipt of learning is Black- Friars ; 

There ye shall meet about this weighty business. 

My Wolsey, see it fumish'd. O, my lord. 

Would it not grieve an able man to leave 140 

So sweet a bedfellow ? But, conscience, conscience ! 

O, 'tis a tender place ; and I must leave her. \Exeunt. 



Scene III. An ante-ckamber of the Queen's apartments. 

Enter Anne Bullen and an Old Lady. 

Anne, Not for that neither: here 's the pang that pinches: 
His highness having lived so long with her, and she 
So good a lady that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her ; by my life. 
She never knew harm-doing : O, now, after 
So many courses of the sun enthroned. 
Still growing in a majesty and pomp, the which 
To leave a thousand-fold more bitter than 
'Tis sweet at first to acquire, — after this process. 
To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity 10 

Would move a monster. 

Old L, Hearts of most hard temper 

Melt and lament for her. 

Anne, O, God's will! much better 

She ne'er had known pomp : though 't be temporal. 
Yet, if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, 'tis a sufferance panging 
As soul and body's severing. 

Old L, Alas, poor lady ! 

She 's a stranger now again. 

D 2 
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Anne. So much the more 

Must pity drop upon her. Verily, 
I swear, 'tis better to be lowly bom. 

And range with humble livers in content, 20 

Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

Old L. Our content 

Is our best having. 

Anne. By my troth and maidenhead, 

I would not be a queen. 

Old L. Beshrew me, I would, 

And venture maidenhead for 't ; and so would you, 
For all this spice of your hypocrisy : 
You, that have so fair parts of woman on you. 
Have too a woman's heart ; which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, sovereignty ; 
Which, to say sooth, are blessings ; and which gifts, 30 
Saving your mincing, the capacity 
Of your soft cheveril conscience would receive, 
If you might please to stretch it. 

Anne. Nay, good troth. 

Old L. Yes, troth, and troth ; you would not be a queen ? 

Anne. No, not for all the riches under heaven. 

Old L. 'Tis strange : a three-pence bow'd would hire me, 
Old as I am, to queen it : but, I pray you, 
What think you of a duchess ? have you limbs 
To bear that load of title ? 

Anne. No, in truth. 39 

Old L. Then you are weakly made : pluck off a little ; 
I would not be a young count in your way, 
For more than blushing comes to ; if your back 
Cannot vouchsafe this burthen, 'tis too weak 
Ever to get a boy. 

Anne. How you do talk ! 
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I swear again, I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 

Old L. In faith, for little England 

You 'Id venture an emballing : I myself 
Would for Carnarvonshire, although there long'd 
No more to the crown but that. Lo, who comes here ? 

Enter the Lord Chamberlain. 

Cham, Good morrow, ladies. What were't worth to know 
The secret of your conference ? 

Anne. My good lord, 51 

Not your demand ; it values not your asking : 
Our mistress' sorrows we were pitying. 

Cham. It was a gentle business, and becoming 
The action of good women ; there is hope 
All will be well. 

Anne. Now, I pray God, amen ! 

Cham. You bear a gentle mind, and heavenly blessings 
Follow such creatures. That you may, fair lady, 
Perceive I speak sincerely, and high note's 
Ta'en of your many virtues, the king's majesty 60 

Commends his good opinion of you, and 
Does purpose honour to you no less flowing 
Than Marchioness of Pembroke ; to which title 
A thousand pound a year, annual support, 
Out of his grace he adds. 

Anne. I do not know 

What kind of my obedience I should tender ; 
More than my all is nothing : nor my prayers 
Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wishes 
More worth than empty vanities ; yet prayers and wishes 
Are all I can return. Beseech your lordship, 70 

Vouchsafe to speak my thanks and my obedience, 
As from a blushing handmaid, to his highness ; 
Whose health and royalty I pray for. 

Cham, Lady, 
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I 

I shall not fail to approve the fair conceit 

The king hath of you. [Aside] I have, perused her well ; 

Beauty and honour in her are so mingled 

That they have caught the king : and who knows yet 

But from this lady may proceed a gem j 

To lighten all this isle ? I '11 to the king, 1 

And say I spoke with you. [Exit Lord Chamberlain. 

Anne, My honoured lord. 80 

Old Z. Why, this it is ; see, see ! 
I have been begging sixteen years in court, 
Am yet a courtier beggarly, nor could 
Come pat betwixt too early and too late 
For any suit of pounds ; and you, O fate ! 
A very fresh fish here — fie, fie, fie upon 
This compelled fortune! — ^have your mouth fill'd up 
Before you open it. 

Anne, This is strange to me. 

Old L. How tastes it ? is it bitter ? forty pence, no. 
There was a lady once, 'tis an old story, 90 

That would not be a queen, that would she not. 
For all the mud in Egypt : have you heard it ? 

Anne, Come, you are pleasant. 

Old L. With your theme, I could 

O'ermount the lark. The Marchioness of Pembroke ! 
A thousand pounds a year for pure respect ! 
No other obligation ! By my life. 
That promises moe thousands : honour's train 
Is longer than his foreskirt. By this time 
I know your back will bear a duchess : say. 
Are you not stronger than you were? 

Anne. Good lady, 100 

Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy. 
And leave me out on't. Would I had no being, , 

If this salute my blood a jot : it faints me, i 

To think what follows. 
The queen is comfortless, and we forgetful 



^ 
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In our long absence : pray, do not deliver 
What here you've heard to her. 

Old L, What do you think me ? 

[Exeunf, 

Scene IV. A hall in Black-Friars. 

Trumpets^ sennet^ and cornets. Enter two Vergers, with 
short silver wands j next them, two Scribes, in the 
habit of doctors J after them, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury alone j after him, the Bishops of Lin- 
coln, Ely, Rochester, fl«^ Saint Asaph ; next them, 
with some small distance, follows a Gentleman bearing 
the purse, with the great seal, and a cardinaPs hat; 
then two Priests, bearing each a silver cross; then a 
Gentleman-usher bare-headed, accompanied with a 
Sergeant-at-arms bearing a silver mace; then two 
Gentlemen bearing two great silver pillars ; after them^ 
side by side, the two Cardinals ; two Noblemen with 
the sword and mace. The King takes plcu:e under the 
cloth of state; the two CARDINALS sit under him as 
judges. The Queen takes place some distance from the 
King. The Bishops plcLce themselves on each side the 
court, in manner of a consistory; below them, the Scribes. 
The Lords sit next the Bishops. The rest of the 
Attendants stand in convenient order about the stage. 

Wol. Whilst our commission from Rome is read, 
Let silence be commanded. 

King. What 's the need ? 

It hath already publicly been read. 
And on all sides the authority allow'd; 
You may, then, spare that time. 

Wol. Be't so. Proceed. 

Scribe. Say, Henry King of England, come into the court. 

Crier. Henry King of England, &c. 

King. Here. 
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Scribe, Say, Katharine Queeti of England, come into 
the court. lo 



I 



A 



Crier, Katharine Queen of England, &c. 

\The Queen makes no answer^ rises out of her chair ^ 
goes about the courts comes to the King^ and kneels 
at his feet J then speaks, „ 

Q. Kath, Sir, I desire you do me right and justice ; 
And to bestow your pity on me : for j 

I am a most poor woman, and g stranger, "" : 

Bom out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, sir, 
In what have I offended you? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure. 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 20 

And take your good grace from me? Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable ; 
Ever in fear to kindle your dislike. 
Yea, subject to your countenance, glad or sorry 
As I saw it inclined : when was the hour 
I ever contradicted your desire. 

Or made it not mine too ? Or which of your friends 
Have I not strove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy ? what friend of mine 30 

That had to him derived your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking? nay, gave notice 
He was from thence discharged? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience. 
Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 
With many children by you : if, in the course 
And process of this time, you can report. 
And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty. 
Against your sacred person, in God's name, 4 c 

Turn me away ; and let the foul'st contempt 
Shut door upon me, and so give me up 
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To the sharpest kind of justice. Please you, sir, 

The king, your father, was reputed for 

A prince most prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatched wit and judgement : Ferdinand, 

My father, king of Spain, was reckoned one 

The wisest prince that there had reign'd by many 

A year before : it is not to be questioned 

That they had gathered a wise council to them 50 

Of every realm/ that did debate this business. 

Who deemed our marriage lawful : wherefbre I humbly 

Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advised ; whose counsel 

I will implore : if not, i' the name of God, 

Your pleasure be fulfiird! 

WoL^ You have here, lady. 

And of your choice, these reverend fathers ; men 
Of singular integrity and learning, 
Yea, the elect o' the land, who are assembled 
To plead your cause: it shall be therefore bootless 60 
That longer you desire the court ; as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectify 
What is unsettled in the king. 

Cam. His grace 

Hath spoken well and justly : therefore, madam, 
It 's fit this royal session do proceed ; 
And that, without delay, their arguments 
Be now produced and heard. 

Q. Kath. Lord cardinal, 

To you I speak. 

Wol. Your pleasure, madam.? 

Q. Kath. Sir, 

I am about to weep : but, thinking that 
We are a queen, or long have dream'd so, certain 70 

The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
I '11 turn to sparks of fire. 

Wol. Be patient yet. 
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Q. Kath, I will, when you are humble ; nay, before, 
Or God will punish me. I do believe, 
Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy, and make my challenge 
You shall not be my judge : for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me ; 
Which God's dew quench! Therefore I say agaiji, 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 80 

Refuse you for my judge ; whom, yet once more, 
I hold my most malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 

Wol. I do profess 

You speak not like yourself; who ever yet 
Have stood to charity, and display'd the effects 
Of disposition gentle, and of wisdom 
Overtopping woman's power. Madam, you do me wrong : 
I have no spleen against you ; nor injustice 
For you or any : how far I have proceeded, 
Or how far further shall, is warranted 90 

By a commission from the consistory, 
Yea, the whole consistory of Rome. You charge me 
That I have blown this coal : I do deny it : 
The king is present : if it be known to him 
That I gainsay my deed, how may he wound. 
And worthily, my falsehood ! yea, as much 
As you have done my truth. If he know 
That I am free of your report, he knows 
I am not of your wrong. Therefore in him 
It lies to cure me : and the cure is, to 100 

Remove these thoughts from you : the which before 
His highness shall speak in, I do beseech 
You, gracious madam, to unthink your speaking 
And to say so no more. 

Q. Kath, My lord, my lord, 

I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. You're meek and humble-mouth'd ; 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 
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With meekness and humility; but your heart 

Is cramm'd with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 

You have, by fortune and his highness' favours, no 

Gone slightly o'er low steps and now are mounted 

Where powers are your retainers, and your words, 

Domestics to you, serve your will as't please 

Yourself pronounce their office. I must tell you, 

You tender more your person's honour than 

Your high profession spiritual : that again 

I do refuse you for my judge ; and here. 

Before you all, appeal unto the pope. 

To bring my whole cause 'fore his holiness, 

And to be judged by him. 

[She curtsies to the Ktngy and offers to depart. 

Cam, The queen is obstinate, 120 

Stubborn to justice, apt to accuse it, and 
Disdainful to be tried by 't : 'tis not well. 
She's going away. 

King, Call her again. 

Crier, Katharine Queen of England, come into the court. 

Grif, Madam, you are call'd back. 

Q, Kath, What need you note it ? pray you, keep your 
way : 
When you are call'd, return. Now, the Lord help, 
They vex me past my patience ! Pray you, pass on : 
I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 130 

Upon this business my appearance make 
In any of their courts. 

\Exeunt Queen, and her Attendants, 

King, Go thy ways, Kate : 

That man i' the world who shall report he has 
A better wife, let him in nought be trusted. 
For speaking false in that : thou art, alone, 
If thy rare qualities, sweet gentleness. 
Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like government, 
Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious else, could speak thee out, 
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The queen of earthly queens : she's noble bom; 140 

And, like her true nobility, she has 
Carried herself towards me. 

IVol, Most gracious sir, 

In humblest manner I require your highness, 
That it shall please you to declare, in hearing 
Of all these ears, — ^for where I am robVd and bound. 
There must I be unloosed, although not there 
At once and fully satisfied, — whether ever I 
Did broach this business to your highness ; or 
Laid any scruple in your way, which might 
Induce you to the question on't? or ever 150 

Have to you, but with thanks to God for such 
A royal lady, spake one the least word that might 
Be to the prejudice of her present state, 
Or touch of her good person ? 

King, My lord cardinal, 

I do excuse yQu; yea, upon mine honour, 
I free you from 't. You are not to be taught 
That you have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are so, but, like to village-curs. 
Bark when their fellows do : by some of these 
The queen is put in anger. You're excused : 160 

But will you be more justified? you ever 
Have wish'd the sleeping of this business ; never desired 
It to be stirr'd ; but oft have hinder'd, oft. 
The passages made toward it : on my honour, 
I speak my good lord cardinal to this point, 
And thus far clear him. Now, what moved me to 't, 
I will be bold with time and your attention : 
Then mark the inducement. Thus it came ; give heed to 't : 
My conscience first received a tenderness. 
Scruple, and prick, on certain speeches utter'd 170 

By the Bishop of Bayonne, then French ambassador ; 
Who had been hither sent on the debating 
A marriage 'twixt the Duke of Orleans and 
Our daughter Mary : i' the progress of this business. 
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Ere a determinate resolution, he, 

I mean the bishop, did require a respite ; 

Wherein he might the king his lord advertise 

Whether our daughter were legitimate. 

Respecting this our marriage with the dowager. 

Sometimes our brother^s wife. This respite shook 180 

The bosom of my conscience, entered me, 

Yea, with a splitting power, and made to tremble 

The region of my breast ; which forced such way. 

That many mazed considerings did throng 

And press'd in with this caution. First, methought 

I stood not in the smile of heaven ; who had 

Commanded nature, that my lady*s womb, 

If it conceived a male child by me, should 

Do no more offices of life to 't than 

The grave does to the dead ; for her male issue 190 

Or died where they were made, or shortly after 

This world had air'd them : hence I took a thought, 

This was a judgement on me ; that my kingdom. 

Well worthy the best heir o' the world, should not 

Be gladded in *t by me : then follows, that 

I weighed the danger which my realms stood in 

By this my issue's fail; and that gave to me 

Many a groaning throe. Thus hulling in 

The wild sea of my conscience, I did steer 

Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 200 

Now present here together; that's to say, 

I meant to rectify my conscience, — which 

I then did feel full sick, and yet not well, — 

By all the reverend fathers of the land 

And doctors leam'd : first I began in private 

With you, my Lord of Lincoln ; you remember 

How under my oppression I did reek, 

When I first moved you. 

Lt'n, Very well, my liege. 

King. I have spoke long : be pleased yourself to say 
How far you satisfied me. 
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Lin. So please your highness, 210 

The question did at first so stagger me, 
Bearing a state of mighty moment in 't 
And consequence of dread, that I committed 
The daring'st counsel which I had to doubt ; 
And did entreat your highness to this course 
Which you are running here. 

King. I then moved you, 

My Lord of Canterbury; and got your leave 
To make this present summons : unsolicited 
I left no reverend person in this court ; 
But by particular consent proceeded 220 

Under your hands and seals : therefore, go on ; 
For no dislike i' the world against the person 
Of the good queen, but the sharp thorny points 
Of my alleged reasons, drive this forward : 
Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life 
And kingly dignity, we are contented 
To wear our mortal state to come with her, 
Katharine our queen, before the primest creature 
That's paragon'd o' the world. 

Cam, So please your highness, 

The queen being absent, 'tis a needful fitness 230 

That we adjourn this court till further day : 
Meanwhile must be an earnest motion 
Made to the queen, to call back her appeal 
She intends unto his holiness. 

King, [Aside] I may perceive 

These cardinals trifle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome. 
My leam'd and well-beloved servant, Cranmer, 
Prithee, return : with thy approach, I know. 
My comfort comes along. — Break up the court : 239 

I say, set on. [Exeunt in manner as they entered. 
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ACT III. 
Scene I. London. The Queen's apartments. 

Enter the Queen and her Wotnen^ as at work. 

Q, Kath. Take thy lute, wench : my soul grows sad 
with troubles ; 
Sing, and disperse *em, if thou canst: leave working. 

Song. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze. 

Bow themselves when he did sing ; 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung; as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

Every thing that heard him play, 

Even the billows of the sea, lo 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art. 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

g. Kath, How now ! 

Gent, An't please your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait in the presence. 

Q, Kath, Would they speak with me ? 

Gent. They will'd me say so, madam. 

Q, Kath, Pray their graces 

To come near. \Exit Gent.] What can be their business 
With me, a poor weak woman, fall'n from favour? 20 

I do not like their coming. Now I think on't, 
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They should be good men ; their affairs as righteous : 
But all hoods make not monks. 

Enter the two Cardinals, Wolsey and Campeius. 

WoL Peace to your highness ! 

Q, Kath, Your graces find me here part of a housewife, 
I would be all, against the worst may happen. 
What are your pleasures with me, reverend lords? 

Wol, May it please you, noble madam, tp withdraw 
Into your private chamber, we shall give you 
The full cause of our coming, 

Q, Kath, Speak it here ; 

There's nothing I have done yet, o' my conscience, 30 
Deserves a comer : would all other women 
Could speak this with as free a soul as I do ! 
My lords, I care not, so much I am happy 
Above a number, if my actions 
Were tried by every tongue, every eye saw 'em, 
Envy and base opinion set against 'em, 
I know my life so even. If your business 
Seek me out, and that way I am wife in. 
Out with it boldly : truth loves open dealing. 

WoL Tanta est erga te mentis integritas, regina 
serenissima,-^ 41 

Q, Kath, O, good my lord, no Latin ; 
I am not such a truant since my coming, 
As not to know the language I have lived in : 
A strange tongue makes my cause more strange, suspicious ; 
Pray, speak in English : here are some will thank you, 
If you speak truth, for their poor mistress' sake ; 
Believe me, she has had much wrong : lord cardinal, 
The willing'st sin I ever yet committed 
May be absolved in English. 

WoL Noble lady, 50 

I am sorry my integrity should breed, 
And service to his majesty and you. 
So deep suspicion, where all faith was meant 
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.We come not by the way of accusation, 
To taint that honour every good tongue blesses, 
Nor to betray you any way to sorrow. 
You have too much, good lady; but to know 
How you stand minded in the weighty difference 
Between the king and you ; and to deliver, 
Like free and honest men, our just opinions 60 

And comforts to your cause. 

Cam, Most honoured madam, 

My Lord of York, out of his noble nature, 
Zeal and obedience he still bore your grace. 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late censure 
Both of his truth and him, which was too far. 
Offers, as I do, in a sign of peace. 
His service and his counsel. 

Q. Kath, [Aside] To betray me. — 

My lords, I thank you both for your good wills ; 
Ye speak like honest men ; pray God, ye prove so ! 
But how to make ye suddenly an answer, 70 

In such a point of weight, so near mine honour, — 
More near my life, I fear, — with my weak wit, 
And to such men of gravity and learning, 
In truth, I know not. I was set at work 
Among my maids ; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for such men or such business. 
For her sake that I have been, — for I feel 
The last fit of my greatness, — good your graces, 
Let me have time and counsel for my cause : 
Alas, I am a woman, friendl^s, hopeless ! 80 

WoL Madam, you wrong the king's love with these fears : 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. 

Q, Kath, In England 

But little for my profit : can you think, lords. 
That any Englishman dare give me counsel ? 
Or be a known friend, gainst his highness' pleasure. 
Though he be grown so desperate to be honest. 
And live a subject ? Nay, forsooth, my friends, 

E 
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They that must weigh out my afflictions, 

They that my trust must grow to, live not here : 

They are, as all my other comforts, far hence 90 

In mine own country, lords. 

Cam. I would your grace 

Would leave your griefs, and take my counsel. 

Q. KatJu How, sir ? 

Cam, Put your main cause into the king's protection ; 
He 's loving and most gracious : 'twill be much 
Both for your honour better and your cause ; 
For if the trial of the law overtake ye. 
You'll part away disgraced. 

WoL He tells you rightly. 

Q, Kath, Ye tell me what ye wish for both, — my ruin : 
Is this your Christian counsel ? out upon ye ! 
Heaven is above all yet ; there sits a judge 100 

That no king can corrupt. 

Cam, Your rage mistakes us. 

2. Kath, The more shame for ye : holy men I thought ye. 
Upon my soul, two reverend cardinal virtues.; 
But cardinal sins and hollow hearts I fear ye : 
Mend 'em, for shame, my lords. Is this your comfort? 
The cordial that ye bring a wretched* lady, 
A woman lost among ye, laugh'd at, scom'd ? 
I will not wish ye half my miseries ; 
I have more charity: but say, I wam'd ye; 
Take-^heed, for heaven's sake, take heed, lest at once 
The burthen of my sorrows fall upon ye. i n 

WoL Madam, this is a mere distraction ; 
You turn the good we offer into envy. 

Q, Kath* Ye turn me into nothing : woe upon ye 
And all such false professors ! would ye have me — 
If you have any justice, any pity ; 
If ye be any thing but churchmen's habits — 
Put my sick cause into his hands that hates me? 
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Alas, has banish'd me his bed already, 

His love, too long ago ! I am old, my lords, 120 

And all the fellowship I hold now with him 

Is only my obedience. What can happen 

To me above this wretchedness? all your studies 

Make me a curse like this. 

Cam. Your fears are worse. 

Q. Kath. Have I lived thus long — let me speak myself. 
Since virtue finds no friends — ^a wife, a true one? 
A woman, I dare say without vain-glory. 
Never yet branded with suspicion? 
Have I with all my full affections 

Still met the king ? loved him next heaven ?. obe/d him ? 
Been, out of fondness, superstitious to him ? 131 

Almost forgot my prayers to content him? 
And am I thus rewarded? 'tis not well, lords. 
Bring me a constant woman to her husband. 
One that ne'er dream'd a joy beyond his pleasure ; 
And to that woman, when she has done most. 
Yet will I add an honour, a great patience. 

Wal. Madam, you wander from the good we aim at. 

Q. Kath. My lord, I dare not make myself so guilty. 
To give up willingly that noble title 140 

Your master wed me to : nothing but death 
Shall e'er divorce my dignities. 

Wol. Pray, hear me. 

Q. Kath. Would I had never trod this English earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it ! 
Ye have angels' faces, but heaven knows your hearts. 
What will become of me now, wretched lady ! 
I am the most unhappy woman living. 
Alas, poor wenches ! where are now your fortunes ? 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity. 
No friends, no hope; no kindred weep for me ; 150 

Almost no grave allow'd me : like the lily. 
That once was mistress of the field and flourish'd, 
I '11 hang my head and perish. • 

£ 2 
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WoL If your grace 

Could but be brought to know our ends are honest, 
You 'Id feel more comfort : why should we, good lady. 
Upon what cause, wrong you? alas, our places. 
The way of our profession is against it : 
We are to cure such sorrows, not to sow 'em. 
For goodness' sake consider what you do ; 
How you may hurt yourself, ay, utterly i6o 

Grow from the king's acquaintance, by this carriage. 
The hearts of princes kiss obedience, 
So much they love it ; but to stubborn spirits 
They swell, and grow as terrible as storms. 
I know you have a gentle, noble temper, 
A soul as even as a calm : pray, think us 
Those we profess, peace-makers, friends, and servants. 

Cam, Madam, you '11 find it so. You wrong your virtues 
With these weak women's fears : a noble spirit. 
As yours was put into you, ever casts 170 

Such doubts, as false coin, from it. The king loves you ; 
Beware you lose it not : for us, if you please 
To trust us in your business, we are ready 
To use our utmost studies in your service. 

Q, Kath, Do what ye will, my lords : and, pray, forgive 
me. 
If I have used myself unmannerly ; 
You know I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a seemly answer to such persons. 
Pray, do my service to his majesty : 
He has my heart yet; and shall have my prayers 180 
While I shall have my life. Come, reverend fathers, 
Bestow your counsels on me : she now begs. 
That little thought, when she set footing here. 
She should have bought her dignities so dear. [Exeunt, 
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Scene II. Ante-chamber to the King's apartment. 

Enter the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Suffolk, 
the Earl of Surrey, and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Nor, If you will now unite in your complaints, 
And force them with a constancy, the cardinal 
Cannot stand under them : if you omit 
The offer of this time, I cannot promise 
But that you shall sustain moe new disgraces. 
With these you bear already. 

Sur, I am joyful 

To meet the least occasion that may give me 
Remembrance of my father-in-law, the duke. 
To be revenged on him. 

Suf, Which of the peers 

Have uncontemn*d gone by him, or at least lo 

Strangely neglected? when did he regard 
The stamp of nobleness in any person 
Out of himself? 

Cham, My lords, you speak your pleasures : 

What he deserves of you and me I know ; 
What we can do to him, though now the time 
Gives way to us, I much fear. If you cannot 
Bar his access to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him ; for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in's tongue. 

Nor, O, fear him not ; 

His spell in that is out : the king hath found 20 

Matter against him that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. No, he 's settled, 
Not to come off, in his displeasure. 

Sur, Sir, 

I should be glad to hear such news as this 
Once every hour. 

Nor. Believe it, this is true : 

In the divorce his contrary proceedings 
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Are all unfolded ; wherein he appears 
As I would wish mine enemy. 

Sur, How came 

His practices to light? 

Suf, Most strangely. 

Sur. O, how, how? 

Suf, The cardinal's letters to the pope miscarried, 30 
And came to the eye o' the king : wherein was read, 
How that the cardinal did entreat his holiness 
To stay the judgement o' the divorce : for if 
It did take place, 'I do,' quoth he, 'perceive 
My king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen's, Lady Anne Bullen.' 

Sur, Has the king this? 

Suf. Believe it. 

Sur. Will this worl^ 

Cham. The king in this perceives him, how he coasts 
And hedges his own way. But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physic 40 

After his patient's death : the king already 
Hath married the fair lady. 

Sur. Would he had ! 

Suf. May you be happy in your wish, my lord 
For, I profess, you have it. 

Sur. Now, all my joy 

Trace the conjunction ! 

Suf My amen to 't ! 

Nor. All men's ! 

Suf. There 's order given for her coronation ; 
Marry, this is yet but young, and may be left 
To some ears unrecounted. But, my lords. 
She is a gallant creature, and complete 
In mind and feature : I persuade me, from hjer 50 

Will fall some blessing to this land, which shall 
In it be memorized. 
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Sur. But, will the king 

Digest this letter of the cardinal's ? 
The Lord forbid I 

Nor, Many, amen I 

Suf, Noj no; 

There be moe wasps that buzz about his nose 
Will make this sting the sooner. Cardinal Campeius 
Is stoFn away to Rome ; hath ta'en no leave ; 
Has left the cause o' the king unhandled ; and 
Is posted, as the agent of our cardinal, 
To second all his plot. I do assure you 60 

The king cried Ha ! at this. 

Cham, Now, God incense him, 

And let him cry Ha ! louder ! 

Nor, But, my lord, 

When returns Cranmer? 

Suf, He is returned in his opinions ; which 
Have satisfied the king for his divorce, 
Together with all famous colleges 
Almost in Christendom : shortly, I believe. 
His second marriage shall be published, and 
Her coronation. Katharine no more 
Shall be calPd queen, but princess dowager 70 

And widow to Prince Arthur. 

Nor, This same Cranmer 's 

A worthy fellow, and hath ta'en much pain 
In the king's business. 

Suf, He has ; and we shall see him 

For it an archbishop. 

Nor, So I hear. 

Suf 'Tis so. 

The cardinal I 

Enter Wolsey and Cromwell. 
Nor, Observe, observe, he's moody. 

WoL The packet, Cromwell, 
Gave*t you the king? 
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Crom. To his own hand, in's bedchamber. 

IVoL Look'd he o* the inside of the paper? 

Crom, Presently 

He did unseal them; and the first he view'd, 
He did it with a serious mind ; a heed 80 

Was in his countenance. You he bade 
Attend him here this morning. 

IVol, Is he ready 

To come abroad? 

Crom, I think, by this he is. 

WoL Leave me awhile. \Exit CromwelL 

[Aside] It shall be to the Duchess of Alen9on, 
The French king's sister: he shall marry her. 
Anne BuUen ! No ; I *11 no Anne, Bullens for him : 
There 's more in 't than fair visage. Bullen I 
No, we'll no Bullens. Speedily I wish 
To hear from Roine. The Marchioness of Pembroke ! 90 

JVor, He's discontented. 

Suf, May be, he hears the king 

Does whet his anger to him. 

Sur, Sharp enough, 

Lord, for thy justice ! 

IVol. [Aside] The late queen's gentlewoman, a knight's 
daughter. 
To be her mistress' mistress ! the queen's queen ! 
This candle bums not clear : 'tis I must snuff it ; 
Then out it goes. What though I know her virtuous 
And well deserving? yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran ; and not wholesome to 
Our cause, that she should He i* the bosom of 100 

Our hard-ruled king. Again, there is sprung up 
An heretic, an arch one, Cranmer ; one 
Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king. 
And is his oracle. 

Nor, He is vex'd at something. 
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Sur. I would 'twere something that would fret the string, 
The master-cord on 's heart ! 

Enter the King, reading of a schedule^ and Lovell. 

Suf. The king, the king ! 

King. What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his own portion ! and what expense by the hour 
Seems to flow from him ! How, i' the name of thrift, 
Does he rake this together ! Now, my lords, no 

Saw you the cardinal? 

Nor. My lord, we have 

Stood here observing him : some strange commotion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lip, and starts ; 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the ground, 
Then lays his finger on his temple ; straight 
Springs out into fast gait ; then stops again, 
Strikes his breast hard, and anon he casts 
His eye against the moon: in most strange postures 
We have seen him set himself. 

King. It may well be ; 

There is a mutiny in's mind. This morning 120 

Papers of state he sent me to peruse, 
As I required : and wot you what I found 
There, — on my conscience, put unwittingly? 
Forsooth, an inventory, thus importing ; 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 
Rich stuifs, and ornaments of household ; which 
I find at such proud rate, that it out-speaks 
Possession of a subject. 

Nor. It 's heaven's will : 

Some spirit put this paper in the packet. 
To bless your eye withal. 

King. If we did think 130 

His contemplation were above the earth. 
And fix'd on spiritual object, he should still 
Dwell in his musings : but I am afraid 
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His thinkings are below the moon, not worth 
His serious considering. 

[King takes his seat ; whispers Lovelly who goes to the 
Cardinal, 

IVol, Heaven forgive me I 

Ever God bless your highness ! 

King. Good my lord, 

You are fiill of heavenly stuff, and bear the inventory 
Of your best graces in your mind ; the which 
You were now running o'er ; you have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a brief span 140 

To keep your earthly audit : sure, in that 
I deem you an ill husband, and am glad 
To have you therein my companion. 

Wol. Sir, 

For holy offices I have a time ; a time 
To think upon the part of business which 
I bear i' the state ; and nature does require 
Her times of preservation, which perforce 
I, her frail son, amongst my brethren mortal, 
Must give my tendance to. 

King. You have said well. 

Wol. And ever may your highness yoke together, 150 
As I will lend you cause, my doing well 
With my well saying ! 

King. Tis well said again ; 

And 'tis a kind of good deed to say well : 
And yet words are no deeds. My father loved you : 
He said he did ; and with his deed did crown 
His word upon you. Since I had my office, 
I have kept you next my heart; have not alone 
Employed you where high profits might come home. 
But pared my present havings, to bestow 
My bounties upon you. 

Wol. [Aside"] What should this mean? 160 

Sur. [Aside] The Lord increase this business ! 
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King, Have. I not made you 

The prime man of the state ? I pray you, tell me, 
If what I now pronounce you have found true : 
And, if you may confess it, say withal. 
If you are bound to us or no. What say you ? 

Wol. My sovereign, I confess your royal graces, 
Shower'd on me daily, have been more than could 
My studied purposes requite; which went 
Beyond all man's endeavours : my endeavours. 
Have ever come too short of my desires, 170 

Yet filed with my abilities : mine own ends 
Have been mine so that evermore they pointed 
To the good of your most sacred person and 
The profit of the state. For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeserver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks, 
My prayers to heaven for you, my loyalty, 
"Wliich ever has and ever shall be growing, 
Till death, that winter, kill it. 

King, Fairly answer'd ; 

A loyal and obedient subject is 180 

Therein illustrated : the honour of it 
Does pay the act of it ; as, i' the contrary. 
The foulness is the punishment. I presume 
That, as my hand has opened bounty to you, 
My heart dropp'd love, my power rain'd honour, more 
On you than any ; so your hand and heart, 
Your brain, and every function of your power, 
Should, notwithstanding that your bond of duty. 
As 'twere in love's particular, be more 
To me, your friend, than any. 

Wol. I do profess 190 

That for your highness' good I ever labour'd 
More than mine own ; that am, have, and will be- 
Though all the world should crack their duty to you, 
And throw it fi-om their soul ; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make 'cm, and 
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Appear in forms more horrid, — yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours. 

King. Tis nobly spoken : 

Take notice, lords, he has a loyal breast, 200 

For you have seen him open 't. Read o'er this ; 

[Giving him papers. 
And after, this : and then to breakfast with 
What appetite you have. 

[Exit Kingy frowning upon Cardinal Wohey : the 
Nobles throng after hinty smiling and whispering, 

Wol. What should this mean? 

What sudden anger's this? how have I reap'd it? 
He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leap'd from his eyes : so looks the chafed lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has gall'd him ; 
Then makes him nothing. I must read this paper; 
I fear, the story of his anger. Tis so ; 
This paper has undone me; 'tis the account 210 

Of all that world of wealth I have drawn together 
For mine own ends ; indeed, to gain the popedom, 
And fee my friends in Rome. O negligence ! 
Fit for a fool to fall by : what cross devil 
Made me put this main secret in the packet 
I sent the king ? Is there no way to cure this ? 
No new device to beat this from his brains ? 
I know 'twill stir him strongly ; yet I know 
A way, if it take right, in spite of fortune 
Will bring me off again. What's this? *To the Pope!' 220 
The letter, as I live, with all the business 
I writ to's holiness. Nay then, farewell ! 
I have touch'd the highest point of all my greatness ; 
And, from that full meridian of my glory, 
I haste now to my setting : I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening. 
And no man see me more. 
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Re-enter to Wolsey, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
the Earl of Surrey, and the Lord Chamberlain. 

NoK Hear the king's pleasure, cardinal : who commands 
you 
To render up the great seal presently 
Into our hands; and to confine yourself 230 

To Asher House, my Lord of Winchester's, 
Till you hear further from his highness. 

WoL Stay : 

Where's your commission, lords? words cannot carry 
Authority so weighty. 

Suf, Who dare cross 'em. 

Bearing the king's will from his mouth expressly? 

IVol. Till I find more than will or words to do it, 
I mean your malice, know, officious lords, 
I dare and must deny it. Now I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded, envy : 
How eagerly ye follow my disgraces, 240 

As if it fed ye ! and how sleek and wanton 
Ye appear in every thing may bring my ruin ! 
Follow your envious courses, men of malice ; 
You have Christian warrant for 'em, and, no doubt, 
In time will find their fit rewards. That seal. 
You ask with such a violence, the king. 
Mine and your master, with his own hand gave me ; 
Bade me enjoy it, with the place and honours. 
During my life ; and, to confirm his goodness. 
Tied it by letters-patents : now, who'll take it? 250 

Sur, The king, that gave it. 

Wol, It must be himself^ then. 

Sur, Thou art a proud traitor, priest. 

WoL Proud lord, thou liest : 

Within these forty hours Surrey durst better 
Have burnt that tongue than said so. 

Sur, Thy ambition. 

Thou scarlet sin, robb'd this bewailing land 
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Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law : 

The heads of all thy brother cardinals, 

With thee and all thy best parts bound together. 

Weighed not a hair of his. Plague of your policy ! 

You sent me deputy for Ireland; 260 

Far from his succour, from the king, from all 

That might have mercy on the fault thou gavest him ; 

Whilst your great goodness, out of holy pity. 

Absolved him with an axe. 

IVoi. This, and all else 

This talking lord can lay upon my credit, 
I answer is most false. The duke by law 
Found his deserts : how innocent I was 
From any private malice in his end, 
His noble jury and foul cause can witness. 
If I loved many words, lord, I should tell you 270 

You have as little honesty as honour. 
That in the way of loyalty and truth 
Toward the king, my ever royal master. 
Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be, 
And all that love his follies. 

Sur, By my soul. 

Your long coat, priest, protects you; thou shouldst feel 
My sword i' the life-blood of thee else. My lords. 
Can ye endure to hear this arrogance? 
And from this fellow ? If we live thus tamely, ^ 
To be thus jaded by a piece of scarlet, ', 280 

Farewell nobility; let his grace go forward. 
And dare us with his cap like larks. 

JVoi, All goodness 

Is poison to thy stomach. 

Sur. Yes, that goodness 

Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion; 
The goodness of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope against the king : your goodness, 
Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious. 
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My Lord of Norfolk, as you are truly noble, 

As you respect the common good, the state 290 

Of our despised nobility, our issues. 

Who, if he live, will scarce be gentlemen. 

Produce the grand sum of his sins, the articles 

Collected from his life. I '11 startle you 

Worse than the sacring bell, when the brown wench 

Lay kissing in your arms, lord cardinal. 

WoL How -much, methinks, I could despise this man. 
But that I am boimd in charity against it ! 

Nor. Those articles, my lord, are in the king's hand : 
But, thus much, they are foul ones. 

Wol, So much fairer 500 

And spotless shall my innocence arise, 
When the king knows my truth. 

Sur. This cannot save you : 

I thank my memory, I yet remember 
Some of these articles ; and out they shall. 
Now, if you can blush and cry * guilty,' cardinal. 
You'll show a little honesty. 

WoL Speak on, sir; 

I dare your worst objections : if I blush, 
It is to see a nobleman want manners. 

Sur, I had rather want those than my head. Have 
at you ! 
First, that, without the king's assent or knowledge, 310 
You wrought to be a legate ; by which power 
You maim'd the jurisdiction of all bishops. 

Nor. Then, that in all you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes, *Ego et Rex mens' 
Was still inscribed; in which you brought the king 
To be your servant. 

Suf, Then that, without the knowledge 

Either of king or council, when you went 
Ambassador to the emperor, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great seal. 
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Sur, Item, you sent a large commission 320 

To Gregory de Cassado, to conclude, 
Without the king's will or the state's allowance, 
A league between his highness and Ferrara. 

Suf. That, out of mere ambition, you have caused 
Your holy hat to be stamp'd on the king's coin. 

Sur. Then that you have sent innumerable substance — 
By what means got, I leave to your own conscience — 
To furnish Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities ; to the mere undoing 
Of all the kingdom. Many more there are ; 33° 

Which, since they are of you, and odious, 
I will not taint my mouth with. 

Cham, O my lord, 

Press not a falling man too far ! 'tis virtue : 
His faults lie open to the laws ; let them, 
Not you, correct him. My heart weeps to see him 
So little of his great self. 

Sur, I forgive him. 

Suf. Lord cardinal, the king's further pleasure is. 
Because all those things you have done of late, 
By your power legatine, within this kingdom, 
Fall into the compass of a praemunire, 34^ 

That therefore such a writ be sued against you ; 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Chattels, and whatsoever, and to be 
Oat of the king's protection. This is my charge. 

Nor. And so we'll leave you to your meditations 
How to live better. For your stubborn answer 
About the giving back the great seal to us, 
The king shall know it, and, no doubt, shall thank you.' 
So fare you well, my little good lord cardinal. 

[Exeunt all but Wolsey. 

Wol. So farewell to the little good you bear me. 350 
Farewell ! a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes ; to-morrow blossoms, 
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And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 

The third <lay comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root. 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured. 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory, z6o 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 

At length broke under me and now has left me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 

Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye : 

I feel my heart new opened. O, how wretched 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ! 

There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or women have : 370 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 

Enter Cromwell, and stands amazed. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ! 

Crom, I have no power to speak, sir. 

WoL What, amazed 

At my misfortunes ? can thy spirit wonder 
A great man should decline? Nay, an you weep, 
I am falPn indeed. 

Crom, How does your grace ? 

Wol Why, well ; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myself now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 379 

A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruin'd pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honour ; 
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O, *tis a burden, Cromwell, 'tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! 

Crom, I am glad your grace has made that right use 
of it. 

WoL I hope I have : I am able now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of soul I feel. 
To endure more miseries and greater far 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 390 

What news abroad ? 

Crom, The heaviest and the worst 

Is your displeasure with the king. 

WoL God bless him ! 

Crom, The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Lord chancellor in your place. 

WoL That 's somewhat sudden : 

But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness* favour, and do justice 
For truth's sake and his conscience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! 
What more ? 4°° 

Crom, That Cranmer is retum'd with welcome, 
Instaird lord archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol, That's news indeed. 

Crom. Last, that the Lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was view'd in open as his queen. 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol, There was the weight that pull'd me down. O 
Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me : all my. glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever: a^o 

No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell; 
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I am a poor falPn man, unworthy now 

To be thy lord and master : seek the king ; 

That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 

What and how true thou art ; he will advance thee ; 

Some little memory of me will stir him — 

I know his noble nature— not to let 

Thy hopeful service perish too : good Cromwell, 42a 

Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 

For thine own future safety. 

Crom. O my lord. 

Must I, then, leave you ? must I needs forgo 
So good, so noble and so true a master? 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever and for ever shall be yours. 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 430 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let 's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And, when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention • 
Of me more must be heard of, say, I taught thee,- 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruin'd me. 440 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fljng^ away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 

I^o ve thyself la st : cherig fa^ tbnsp h earts t^^ ]^gf^^^ViA2 : 

Corruption wins* not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be last , and fear not : 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 

F 2 
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Thou falPst a blessed martyr ! Serve the king ; 450 

And, — prithee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, he would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 460 

[Exeunt, 
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Scene I. A street in Westminster. 

Enter two Gentlemen, meeting one another. 

First Gent. You're well met once again. 

Sec. Gent. So are you. 

First Gent. You come to take your stand here, and 
behold 
The Lady Anne pass from her coronation? 

Sec. Gent. 'Tis all my business. At our last encounter. 
The Duke of Buckingham came from his trial. 

First Gent. 'Tis very true : but that time offer'd sorrow ; 
This, general joy. 

Sec. Gent. 'Tis well : the citizens, . 

I am sure, have shown at full their royal minds — 
As, let 'em have their rightSj they are ever forward — 
In celebration of this day with shows, 10 

Pageants and sights of honour. 

First Gent. Never greater, 

Nor, PU assure you, better taken, sir. 
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Sec. Gent, May I be bold to ask what that contains, 
That paper in your hand? 

First Gent, Yes; 'tis the list 

Of those that claim their offices this day 
By custom of the coronation. 
The Duke of Suffolk is the first, and claims 
To be high-steward ; next, the Duke of Norfolk, 
He to be earl marshal : you may read the rest. 

Sec, Gent. I thank you, sir : had I not known those 
customs, 20 

I should have been beholding to your paper. 
But, I beseech you, what*s become of Katharine, 
The princess dowager? how goes her business? 

First Gent, That I can tell you too. The Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order. 
Held a late court at Dunstable, six miles off 
From Ampthill where the princess lay ; to which 
She was often cited by them, but appear'd not ; 
And, to be short, for not appearance and 50 

The king's late scruple, by the main assent 
Of all these learned men she was divorced, 
And the late marriage made of none effect : 
Since which she was removed to Kimbolton, 
Where she remains now sick. 

Sec, Gent, Alas, good lady ! 

[ Trumpets, 
The trumpets sound : stand close, the queen is coming. 

[Hautboys, 

The Order of the Coronation. 

1. A lively flourish of Trumpets, 

2. Then, two Judges. 

3. Lord Chancellor, with the purse and mace before him, 

4. Choristers, singing. \Music, 

5. Mayor of London, bearing the mace. Then Garter, in 

his cocU of arms, and on his hecui a gilt copper crown. 
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6. Marquess Dorset, bearing a sceptre of gold^ on his 

head a demi-coronal of gold. With him, the Earl 
of Surrey, bearing the rod of silver with the dove, 
crowned with an earPs coronet. Collars of SS^ 

7. Duke of Suffolk, in his robe of estate, his coronet 

on his head, bearing a long white wand, as high- 
steward. With him, the Duke of Norfolk, with 
the rod of marshalship, a coronet on his head. 
Collars of SS. 

8. A canopy borne by four of tJie Cinque-ports : under 

it, the Queen in her robe; in her hair, richly 
adorned with pearl, crowned. On each side her, the 
Bishops of London and Winchester. 

9. The old Duchess of NoRl^'OLK, in a coronal of gold, 

wrought with flowers, bearing the Queen's train, 

10. Certain Ladies or Countesses, with plain circlets of 
gold without flowers. 

[They pass over the stage in order and state. 

Sec, Gent, A royal train, believe me» These I know : 
Who's that that bears the sceptre? 

First Gent, Marquess Dorset : 

And that the Earl of Surrey, with the rod. 

Sec, Gent, A bold brave gentleman. That should be 
The Duke of Suffolk ? 

First Gent, 'Tis the same: high- steward. 41 

Sec, Gent, And that my Lord of Norfolk ? 

First Gent, Yes. 

Sec, Gent. Heaven bless thee ! 

{Looking on the Queen. 
Thou hast the sweetest face I ever looked on. 
Sir, as I have a soul, she is an angel ; 
Our king has all the Indies in his arms, 
And more and richer, when he strains that lady : 
I cannot blame his conscience. 

First Gent. They that bear 
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The cloth of honour over her, are four barons 
Of the Cinque-ports. 

Sec, Gent. Those men are happy ; and so aYe all are 
near her. 50 

I take it, she that carries up the train 
Is that old noble lady, Duchess of Norfolk. 

First Gent. It is ; and all the rest are countesses. 

Sec. Gent. Their coronets say so. These are stars indeed ; 
And sometimes falling ones. 
First Gent. No more of that. 

[Exit procession, and then a great flourish of trumpets. 

Enter a third Gentleman.. 

First Gent. God save you, sir ! where have you been 
broiling ? 

Third Gent. Among the ctowd i' the Abbey ; where 
a finger 
Could not be wedged in more : I am stifled 
With the mere rankness of their joy. 

Sec. Gent. You saw 

The ceremony? 

Third Gent. That I did. 

First Gent. How was it ? 60 

Third Gent. Well worth the seeing. 

Sec. Gent, Good sir, speak it to us. 

Third Gent. As well as I am able. The rich stream 
Of lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepared place in the choir, fell off 
A distance from her; while her grace sat down 
To rest awhile, some half an hour or so, 
In a rich chair of state, opposing freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. 
Believe me, sir, she is the goodliest woman 
That ever lay by man : which when the people 70 

Had the full view of, such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in ,a stiff tempest, 
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As loud, and to as many tunes : hats, cloaks, — 

Doublets, I think, — flew up ; and had their faces 

Been loosfe, this day they had been lost. Such joy 

I never saw before. Great-bellied women, 

That had not half a week to go, like rams 

In the old time of war, would shake the press, 

And make *em reel before 'em. No man living 

Could say 'This is my wife' there; all were woven 80 

So strangely in one piece. 

Sec, Gent, But, what foUow'd ? 

Third Gent, At length her grace rose, and with modest 
paces 
Came to the altar; where she kneePd, and saint-like 
Cast her fair eyes to heaven and pray'd devoutly. 
Then rose again and bow'd her to the people : 
When by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
She had all the royal makings of a queen ; 
As holy oil, Edward Confessor's crown, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all such emblems 
Laid nobly on her : which performed, the choir, 90 

With all the choicest music of the kingdom, 
Together sung *Te Deum.' So she parted, 
And with the same full state paced back again 
To York-place, where the feast is held. 

First Gent, Sir, 

You must no more call it York-place, that 's past ; 
For, since the cardinal fell, that title 's lost : 
'Tis now the king's, and caird Whitehall. 

Third Gent, I know it ; 

But 'tis so lately alter'd, that the old name 
Is fresh about me. 

Sec, Gent, What two reverend bishops 

Were those that went on each side of the queen ? 100 ' 

Third Gent, Stokesly and Gardiner; the one of Win- 
chester, 
Newly preferr'd from the king's secretary. 
The other, London. 
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Sec. Gent. He of Winchester 

Is held no great good lover of the archbishop's, 
The virtuous Cranmer. 

Third Gent. All the land knows that : 

However, yet there is nb great breach ; when it comes, 
Cranmer will find a friend will not shrink from him. 

Sec. Gent. Who may that be, I pray you? 

Third Gent. Thomas Cromwell ; 

A man in much esteem with the king, and truly 
A worthy friend. The king has made him master no 
O' the jewel house. 
And one, already, of the privy council. 

Sec. Gent. He will deserve more. 

Third Gent. Yes, without all doubt. 

Come, gentlemen, ye shall go my way, which 
Is to the court, and there ye shall be my guests : 
Something I can command. As I walk thither, 
I'll tell ye more. 

Both. You may conmiand us, sir. \Exeunt. 

Scene II. Kimbolton. 

Enter Katharine, Dowager^ sick; led between Griffith, 
her gentleman usher y and Patikuce, her woman. 

Grif. How does your grace? 

Kath. O Griffith, sick to death ! 

My legs, like loaden branches, bow to the earth. 
Willing to leave their burthen. Reach a chair : 
So ; now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 
Didst thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led'st me, 
That the great child of honour. Cardinal Wolsey, 
Was dead ? 

Grif. Yes, madam ; but I think your grace, 

Out of the pain you suffered, gave no ear to't. 
Kath. Prithee, good Griffith, tell me how he died : 
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If well, he stepp'd before me happily lo 

For my example. 

Grtyi Well, the voice goes, madam : 

For after the stout Earl Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward, 
As a man sorely tainted, to his answer, 
He fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill 
He could not sit his mule. 

Kath. Alas, poor man ! 

Grif. At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 
Lodged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot. 
With all his covent, honourably received him ; 
To whom he gave these words, * O, fathef abbot, 20 

An old man, broken with the storms of state. 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 
Give him a little earth for charity ! ' 
So went to bed ; where eagerly his sickness 
Pursued him still : and, three nights after this. 
About the hour of eight, which he himself 
Foretold should be his last, full of repentance. 
Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 
He gave his honours to the world again. 
His blessed part to heaven and slept in peace. 30 

Kath, So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him ! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 
And yet with charity. He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one that, by suggestion. 
Tied all the kingdom : simony was fair-play ; 
His own opinion was his law : i* the presence 
He would say untruths ; and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning: he was never. 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful : 40 

His promises were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he is now, nothing : 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 
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Grif. Noble madam, 

Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now? 

Kath, Yes, good Griffith ; 

I were malicious else. 

Grif, This cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion'd to much honour from his cradle. 50 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
Which was a sin, yet in bestowing, madam, 
He was most princely : ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it ; 60 

The other, though unfinish'd, yet so famous, 
So excellent in art, and still so rising. 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he. felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little : 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 

Kath, After my death I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions, 70 

To keep mine honour from corruption. 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me. 
With thy religious truth and modesty, 
Now in his ashes honour : peace be with him ! 
Patience, be near me still ; and set me lower : 
I have not long to trouble thee. Good Griffith, 
Cause the musicians play me that sad note 
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I named my knell, whilst I sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. 80 

[Sad and solemn music, 

Grif. She is asleep : good wench, let's sit down quiet. 
For fear we wake her : softly, gentle Patience. 

The ifision. Enter^ solemnly tripping one after another^ six 
personages^ clad in white robes, wearing on their heads 
garlands of bays, and golden visards on their faces; 
branches of bays or palm in their hands. They first 
congee unto her^ then dance j and, at certain changes, the 
first two hold a spare garland over her head; at which 
the other four make reverent curtsies j then the two that 
held the garland deliver the same to the other next two, 
who observe the same order in their changes, and holding 
the garland over her head: which done, they deliver the 
same garland to the last two, who likewise observe the 
same order: at which, as it were by inspiration, she 
makes in her sleep signs of rejoicing, and holdeth up her 
hands to heaven : and so in their dancing vanish, carrying 
the garland with them. The music continues, 

Kath. Spirits of peace, where are ye? are ye all gone. 
And leave me here in wretchedness behind ye ? 

Grif, Madam, we are here. 

Kath. It is not you I call for : 

Saw ye none enter since I slept? 

Grif. None, madam. 

Kath. No? Saw you not, even now, a blessed troop 
Invite me to a banquet ; whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun? 
They promised me eternal happiness ; 90 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear : I shall, assuredly. 

Grif I am most joyful, madam, such good dreams 
Possess your fancy. 

Kaih, Bid the music leave, 
They are harsh and heavy to me. \^Music ceases. 
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Pat. Do you note 

How much her grace is alter'd on the sudden? 
How long her face is drawn ! how pale she looks, 
And of an earthy cold ! Mark her eyes ! 

Grif. She is going, wench : pray, pray. 

Pat. Heaven comfort her! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. An't like your grace, — 

Kath. You are a saucy fellow : 

Deserve we no more reverence? 

Grif. You are to blame, loi 

Knowing she will not lose her wonted greatness, 
To use so rude behaviour ; go to, kneel. 

Mess. I humbly do entreat your highness' pardon ; 
My haste made me unmannerly. There is staying 
A gentleman, sent from the king, to see you. 

Kaih. Admit him entrance, Griffith : but this fellow 
Let me ne 'er see again. [Exeunt Griffith and Messenger. 

Re-enter Griffith, with Capucius. 

If my sight fail not. 
You should be lord ambassador from the emperor. 
My royal nephew, and your name Capucius. no 

Cap. Madam, the same ; your servant. 

Kath. O, my lord. 

The times and titles now are alter'd strangely 
With me since first you knew me. But, I pray you. 
What is your pleasure with me ? 

Cap. Noble lady, 

P'irst, mine own service to your grace ; the next. 
The king's request that I would visit you; 
Who grieves much for your weakness, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily entreats you take good comfort. 

Kath. O my good lord, that comfort comes too late; 
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'Tis like a pardon after execution : 121 

That gentle physic, given in time, had cured me; 
But now I am past all comforts here, but prayers. 
How does his highness? 

Cafi, Madam, in good health. 

Kath. So may he ever do ! and ever flourish, 
When I shall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Banish'd the kingdom ! Patience, is that letter, 
I caused you write, yet sent away? 

Pat. No, madam. 

{Giving it to Katharine^ 

Kath, Sir, I most humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 

Cap, Most willing, madam. 13Q 

Kath* In which I have commended to his goodness 
The model of our chaste loves, his young daughter ; 
The dews of heaven fall thick in blessings on her ! 
Beseeching him to give her virtuous breeding, — 
She is young, and of a noble modest nature, 
I hope she will deserve well, — and a little 
To love her for her mother's sake, that loved him, 
Heaven knows how dearly. My next poor petition 
Is, that his noble grace would have some pity 
Upon my wretched women, that so long 140 

Have folio w'd both my fortunes faithfully ; 
Of which there is not one, I dare avow. 
And now I should not lie, but will deserve. 
For virtue and true beauty of the soul, 
For honesty and decent carriage, 
A right good husband, let him be a noble : 
And, sure, those men are happy that shall have 'em. 
The last is, for my men ; they are the poorest, 
But poverty could never draw 'em from me ; 
That they may have their wages duly paid 'em, 150 

And something over to remember me by : 
If heaven had pleased to have given me longer life 
And able means, we had not parted thus. 
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These are the whole contents : and, good my lord, 
By that you love the dearest in this world. 
As you wish Christian peace to souls departed, 
Stand these poor people's friend, and urge the king 
To do me this last right 

^^P' By heaven, I will. 

Or let me lose the fashion of a man ! 

Kath, I thank you, honest lord. Remember me 160 
In all humility unto his highness ; 
Say his long trouble now is passing 
Out of this world ; tell him, in death I bless'd him. 
For so I will. Mine eyes grow dim. Farewell, 
My lord. Griffith, farewell. Nay, Patience, 
You must not leave me yet : I must to bed ; . 
Call in more women. When I am dead, good wench. 
Let me be used with honour: strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave : embalm me, 170 

Then lay me forth : although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
I can no more. [Exeunt, leading Katharine, 
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Scene 4. London, A gallery in the palace. 

Enter Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, a Page with a 
, torch before him, met by Sir Thomas Lovell. 
Gar, It's one o'clock, boy, is't not? 
Boy, It hath struck. 

Gar. These should be hours for necessities. 
Not for delights ; times to repair our nature 
With comforting repose, and not for us 
To waste these times. Good hour of night. Sir Thomas I 
Whither so late? 
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Lov. Came you from the king, my lord? 

Gar, I did, Sir Thomas; and left him at primero 
With the Duke of Suffolk. 

Lov, I must to him too. 

Before he go to bed. I'll take my leave. 

Gar. Not yet. Sir Thomas Lovell. What's the matter? 
It seems you are in haste : an if there be 1 1 

No great offence belongs to't, give your friend 
Some touch of your late business : affairs, that walk, 
As they say spirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a wilder nature than the business 
That seeks dispatch by day. 

Lov. My lord, I love you; 

And durst commend a secret to your ear 
Much weightier than this work. The queen's in labour, 
They say, in great extremity ; and fear'd 
She'll with the labour end. 

Gar. The fruit she goes with 20 

I pray for heartily, that it may find 
Good time, and live : but for the stock, Sir Thomas, 
I wish it grubb'd up now. 

Lov. Methinks I could 

Cry the amen ; and yet my conscience says 
She's a good creature, and, sweet lady, does 
Deserve our better wishes. 

Gar. But, sir, sir. 

Hear me, Sir Thomas ; you 're a gentleman * 
Of mine own way ; I know you wise, religious ; 
And, let me tell you, it will ne'er be well, 
'Twill not, Sir Thomas Lovell, take 't of me, 30 

Till Cranmer, Cromwell, her two hands, and she/ 
Sleep in their graves. 

Lov. Now, sir, you speak of two , 

The most remark'd i' the kingdom. As for Cromwell, 
Beside that of the jewel house, is made master 
O' the rolls, and the king's secretary; further, sir, 
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Stands in the gap and trade of moe preferments, 
With which the time will load him. The archbishop 
Is the king's hand and tongue; and who dare speak 
One syllable against him ? 

Gar, Yes, yes, Sir Thomas, 

There are that dare ; and I myself have ventured 40 

To speak my mind of him : and indeed this day. 
Sir, I may tell it you, I think I have 
Incensed the lords o' the council, that he is, 
For so I know he is, they know he is, 
A most arch heretic, a pestilence 
That does infect the land : with which they moved 
Have broken with the king; who hath so far 
Given ear to our complaint, of his great grace 
And princely care foreseeing those fell mischiefs 
Our reasons laid before him, hath commanded 50 

To-morrow morning to the council-board 
He be convented. He 's a rank weed, Sir Thomas, 
And we must root him out. From your affairs 
I hinder you too long : good night, Sir Thomas. 

Lov, Many good nights, my lord : I rest your servant. 

\Exeunt Gardiner and Page. 

Enter the King and Suffolk. 

King, Charles, I will play no more to-night ; 
My mind's not on't; you are too hard for me. 

Suf. Sir, I did never win of you before. 

King. But little, Charles ; 
Nor shall not, when my fancy 's on my play. 60 

Now, Lovell, from the queen what is the news ? 

Lov. I could not personally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman 
I sent your message; who retum'd her thanks 
In the greatest humbleness, and desired your highness 
Most heartily to pray for her. 

King. What say'st thou, ha? 

To pray for her.'' what, is she crying out? 

G 
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Lov, So said her woman ; aiid that her sufferance made 
Almost each pang a death. 

King, AV^Sy good lady ! 

Suf, God safely quit her aer burthen, and 70 

With gentle travail, to the gladding of 
Your highness with an heir I 

King, 'Tis midnight, Charles ; 

Prithee, to bed ; and in thy prayers remember 
The estate of my poor queen. Leave me alone ; 
For I must think of that which company 
Would not be friendly to. 

Suf, I wish your highness 

A quiet night ; and my good mistress will 
Remember in my prayers. 

King, Charles, good night. 

[Exit Suffolk. 

Enter Sir Anthony Denny. 

Well, sir, what follows? 

Den, Sir, I have brought my lord the archbishop, 80 
As you commanded me. 

King, Ha ! Canterbury ? 

Den, Ay, my good lord. 

King, *Tis true : where is h^ Denny ? 

Den, He attends your highness' pleasure. 

King, Bring him to us. 

\Exit Denny, 

Lov, [Aside] This is about that which the bishop &pake : 
I am happily come hither. 

Re-enter Denny, with Cranmer. 

King, Avoid the gallery. [Lovell seems to stay.] Ha ! 
I have said. Be gone. 
What ! [Exeunt Lovell and Denny, 

Crdn, [Aside] I am fearful : wherefore frowns he thus? 
*Tis his aspect of terror. All 's not well. 
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King^ How now, my lord! you do desite to know 90 
Wherefore I sent for you. 

Cran. [Kneeling,'] It is my duty 

To attend your highness' pleasure. 

King. Pray you, arise, 

My good &.nd gracious Lord of Canterbury. 
Come, you and I must walk a turn together; 
I have news to tell you : come, come, give me your hand. 
Ah, my good lord, 1 grieve at what I speak, 
And am right sorry to repeat what follows ; 
I have, and most unwillingly, of late 
Heard many grievous, I do say, my lord, 
Grievous complaints of you ; which, being considered, 100 
Have moved us and our council, that you shall 
This morning come before us ; where, I know. 
You cannot with such freedom purge yourself. 
But that, till further trial in those charges 
Which will require your answer, you must take 
Your patience to you, and be well contented 
To make your house our Tower : you a brother of us, 
It fits we thus proceed, or else no witness 
Would come against you. 

Cran. [Kneeling,] I humbly thank your highness. 

And am right glad to catch this good occasion 110 

Most throughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff 
And com shall fly asunder : for, I know. 
There's none stands under more calunmious tongues 
Than I myself, poor man. 

King. Stand up, good Canterbury : 

Thy truth and thy integrity is rooted 
In us, thy friend : give me thy hand, stand up : 
Prithee, let 's walk. Now, by my holidame, ^ n, 

What manner of man are you ? My lord, I look'd 
You would have given me your petition, that 
I should have ta'en some pains to bring together 120 

Yourself and your accusers ; and to have heard you. 
Without indurance, further. 

G 2 
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Cran. Most dread liege, 

The good I stand on is my truth and honesty : 
If they shall fail, I, with mine enemies, 
Will triumph o'er my person ; which I weigh not, 
Being of those virtues vacant. I fear nothing 
What can be said against me- 

King, Know you not 

How your state stands i' the world, with the whole world ? 
Your enemies are many, and not small ; their practices . 
Must bear the same proportion ; and not ever 1 30 

The justice and the truth o' the question carries 
The due o' the verdict with it : at what ease 
Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you? such things have been done. 
You are potently opposed; and with a malice 
Of as great size. Ween you of better luck, 
I mean, in perjured witness, than your master. 
Whose minister you are, whiles here he lived 
Upon this naughty earth? Go to, go to; 
You take a precipice for no leap of danger, 140 

And woo your own destruction. 

Cran, God and your majesty 

Protect mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me ! . 

King, Be of good cheer ; 

They shall no more prevail than we give way to. 
Keep comfort to you; and this morning see 
You do appear before them : if they shall chance, 
In charging you with matters, to commit you, 
The best persuasions to the contrary 
Fail not to use, and with what vehemency 
The occasion shall instruct you : if entreaties 150 

Will render you no remedy, this ring 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them. Look, the good man weeps! 
He 's honest, on mine honour. God's blest mother ! 
I swear he is true-hearted ; and a soul 
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None better in my kingdom. Get you gone, 

And do as I have bid you. [Exit Cranmer.] He has 

strangled 
His language in his tears. 

Enter Old Lady, Lovell following, 

Gent, \Wtthin\ Come back: what mean you? 159 

Old L, I '11 not come back ; the tidings that I bring 
Will make my boldness manners. Now, good angels 
Fly o*er thy royal head, and shade thy person 
Under their blessed wings ! 

King, Now by thy looks 

I guess thy message. Is the queen delivered? 
Say, ay ; and of a boy. 

Old L, Ay, ay, my liege ; 

And of a lovely boy : the God of heaven 
Both now and ever bless her ! 'tis a girl. 
Promises boys hereafter. Sir, your queen 
Desires your visitation, and to be 

Acquainted with this stranger : 'tis as like you 170 

As cherry is to cherry. 

King, Lovell ! 

Lav, Sir ? 

King, Give her an hundred marks. I '11 to the queen. 

{Exit, 

Old L. An hundred marks ! By this light, I '11 ha* 
more. 
An ordinary groom is for such payment. 
I will have more, or scold it out of him. 
Said I for this, the girl was like to him? 
I will have more, or else unsay 't; and now. 
While it is hot, I'll put it to the issue. {Exeunt, 
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Scene IL Before the council-chamber. 

Pursuivants, Pages^ &*c. attending. 

Enter Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Cran, I hope I am not too late ; and yet the gentleman, 
That was sent to me from the council, prayed me 
To make great haste. All fast ? what means this ? Ho ! 
Who waits there? Sure, you know me? 

Enter Keeper. 
Keep, Yes, my lord; 

But yet I cannot help you. 

Cran, Why? 

Enter Doctor Butts, 

Keep. Your grace must wait till you be call'd for. 
Cran, So. 

Butts, [Aside"] This is a piece of malice. I am glad 
I came this way so happily : the king 
Shall understand it presently. [Exit. 

Cran, [Asiae] *Tis Butts, lo 

The king's physician : as he pass'd along, 
How earnestly he cast his eyes upon me ! 
Pray heaven, he sound not my disgrace ! For certain. 
This is of purpose laid by some that hate me — 
God turn their hearts ! I never sought their malice — 
To quench mine honour: they would shame to make me 
Wait else at door, a fellow-counsellor, 
'Mong boys, grooms, and lackeys. But their pleasures 
Must be fulfilPd, and I attend with patience. 

Enter the King and Butts at a window above. 

Butts, I *11 show your grace the strangest sight — 
King, What 's that, Butta ? 

Butts, I think your highness saw this many a day. 21 

King* Body o' me, where Is it? 
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Butts, There, my lord : 

The high promotion of his grace of Canterbury ; 
Who holds his state at door, 'mongst pursuivants, 
Pages, and footboys. 

King. Ha! 'tis he, indeed; 

Is this the honour they do one another? 
'Tis well there's one above 'em yet. J had thought 
They had parted so much honesty among 'em, 
At least, good manners, as not thus to suffer 
A man of his place, and so near our favour, 30 

To dance attendance on their lordships' pleasures, 
And at the door too; like a post with packets. 
By holy Mary, Butts, there's knavery: 
Let 'em alone, and draw the curtain close ; 
We shall hear more anon. [Exeunt, 

Scene III. The Counfil-Chamber, 

Enter Lord Chancellor ; places himself at the upper end 
of the table on the left hand; a seat being left void above 
him^ as for Canterbury's seat, Duke of Suffolk, 
Duke of Norfolk, Surrey, Lord Chamberlain, 
Gardiner, seat themselves in order on each side. 
Cromwell, at lower end^ as secretary. Keeper at 
the door. 

Chan, Spe^k to the business, master secretary : 
Why are we met in council ? 

Crom. Please your honours, 

The chief cause concerns his grace of Canterbury. 

Gar, Has he had knowledge of it ? 

Crom, Yes. 

Nor, Who waits there? 

Keep, Without, my noble lords? 

Gar, Yes. 

Keep, My lord archbishop; 

And has done half an hour, to know your pleasures. 
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Chan, Let him come in. 

Keep, Your grace may enter now. 

[Cranmer enters and approaches the council-table. 

Chan, My good lord archbishop, I'm very sorry 
To sit here at this present, and behold 
That chair stand empty: but we all are men, lo 

In our own natures frail, and capable 
Of our flesh ; few are angels : out of which frailty . 
And want of wisdom, you, that best should teach us, 
Have misdemean'd yourself, and not a little, 
Toward the king first, then his laws, in filling 
The whole realm, by your teaching and your chaplains. 
For so we are informed, with new opinions. 
Divers and dangerous; which are heresies, 
And, not reform'd, may prove pernicious. 

Gar, Which reformation must be sudden too, 20 

My noble lords ; for those that tame wild horses 
Pace 'em not in their hands to make *em gentle, 
But stop their mouths with stubborn bits, and spur 'em. 
Till they obey the manage. If we suffer, 
Out of our easiness and childish pity 
To one man's honour, this contagious sickness, 
Farewell all physic : and what follows then ? 
Commotions, uproars, with a general taint 
Of the whole state : as, of late days, our neighbours, 
The upper Germany, can dearly witness, 30 

Yet freshly pitied in our memories. 

Cran, My good lords, hitherto, in all the progress 
Both of my life and office, I have laboured, 
And with no little study, that my teaching 
And the strong course of my authority 
Might go one way, and safely; and the end 
Was ever, to do well : nor is there living, 
I speak it with a single heart, my lords, 
A man that more detests, more stirs against, 
Both in his private conscience and his place, 40 

Pefacers of a public peace, than I do. 
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Pray heaven, the king may never find a heart 

With less allegiance in it ! Men that make 

Envy and crooked malice nourishment 

Dare bite the best. I do beseech your lordships, 

That, in this case of justice, my accusers, 

Be what they will, may stand forth face to face, 

And freely urge against me. 

Suf. Nay, my lord. 

That cannot be : you are a counsellor. 
And, by that virtue, no man dare accuse you. 50 

Gar. My lord, because we have business of more moment, 
We will be short with you. 'Tis his highness* pleasure. 
And our consent, for better trial of you. 
From hence you be committed to the Tower ; 
Where, being but a private man again, 
You shall know many dare accuse you boldly, 
More than, I fear, you are provided for. 

Cran, Ah, my good Lord of Winchester, I thank you ; 
You are always my good friend ; if your will pass, 
I shall both find your lordship judge and juror, 60 

You are so merciful : I see your end ; 
'Tis my undoing : love and meekness, lord, 
Become a churchman better than ambition : 
Win straying souls with modesty again. 
Cast none away. That I shall clear myself, 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt, as you do conscience 
In doing daily wrongs. I could say more. 
But reverence to your calling makes me modest. 

Gar, My lord, my lord, you are a sectary, 70 

That 's the plain truth : your painted gloss discovers, 
To men tfiat understand you, words and weakness. 

Crom, My Lord of Winchester, you are a little, 
By your good favour, too sharp ; men so noble, 
However faulty, yet should find respect 
For what they have been : 'tis a cruelty 
To load a falling man. 
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Gar, Good master secretary, 

I cry your honour mercy; you may, worst 
Of all this table, say so, 

Crom. Why, my lord? 

Gar. Do not I know you for a favourer 80 

Of this new sect ? ye are not soimd. 

Crom, Not sound? 

Gar, Not sound, I say, 

Crom, Would you were half so honest ! 

Men's prayers then would seek you, not their fears. 

Gar, I shall remember this bold language, 

Crom, Do. 

Remember your bold life too. 

Chan, This is too much ; 

Forbear, for shame, my lords. 

Gar, \ have done. 

Crom, And I, 

Chan, Then thus for you, my lord ; it stands agreed 
I take it, by all voices, that forthwith 
You be conve/d to the Tower a prisoner; 
There to remain till the king's further pleasure 90 

Be known unto us : are you all agreed, lords ? 

All, We are. 

Cran, Is there no other way of mercy, 

But I must needs to the Tower, my lords? 

Gar, What other 

Would you expect? you are strangely troublesome. 
Let some o* the guard be ready there. 

Enter Guard. 

Cran, For mfe? 

Must I go like a traitor thither? 

Gar, Receive him, 

And see him safe i' the Tower. 

Cran, Stay, good my lords, 

J have a little yet to say. Look there, my lords ; 
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By virtue of that ring, I take my cause 

Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it y 100 

To a most noble judge, the king my master. 

Cham. This is the king's ring. 

Sur. 'Tis no counterfeit. 

Suf. 'Tis the right ring, by heaven : I told ye all, 
When we first put this dangerous stone a-roUing, 
'T would U^ upon ourselves. 

Nor. Do you think, my lords, 

The king will suffer but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd ? 

Chan. 'Tis now too certain : 

How much more is his life in value with him? 
Would I were fairly out on*t ! 

Crotn. My mind gave me, 

In seeking tales and informations no 

Against this man, whose honesty the devil 
And his disciples only envy at, 
Ye blew the fire that bums ye : now have at ye ! 

^nter King, frowning on themj takes his seat. 

Gar. Dread sovereign, how much are we bound to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us such a prince; 
Not only good and wise, but most religious ; 
One that, in all obedience, makes the church 
The chief aim of his honour ; and, to strengthen 
That holy duty, out of dear respect. 
His royal self in judgement comes to hear 120 

The cause betwixt her and this great offender. 

King. You were ever good at sudden conujiendations. 
Bishop of Winchester. But know, I come not 
To hear such flattery now, and in my presence 
They are too thin and bare to hide offences. 
To me you cannot reach, you play the spaniel, 
And think with wagging of your tongue to win me ; 
But, whatsoe'er thou tak'st me for, I 'm sure 
Thou hast a cruel nature and a bloqdy, 
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[To Cranmer\ Good man, sit down. Now let me see the 
proudest 1 30 

He, that dares most, but wag his finger at thee : 
By all that's holy, he had better starve 
Than but once think this place becomes thee not. 

Sur. May it please your grace, — 

King. No, sir, it does not please me. 

I had thought I had had men of some understanding 
And wisdom of my council ; but I find none. 
Was it discretion, lords, to let this man. 
This good man, — few of you deserve that title, — 
This honest man, wait like a lousy footboy 
At chamber-door? and one as great as you are? 140 

Why, what a shame was this ! Did my commission 
Bid ye so far forget yourselves ? I gave ye 
Power as he was a counsellor to try him, 
Not as a groom ; there 's some of ye, I see, 
More out of malice than integrity, 
Would try him to the utmost, had ye mean ; 
Which ye shall never have while I live. 

Chan. Thus far, 

My most dread sovereign, may it like your grace 
To let my tongue excuse all. What was purposed* 
Concerning his imprisonment, was rather, 150 

If there be faith in men, meant for his trial. 
And fair purgation to the world, than malice, 
I 'm sure, in me. 

King. Well, well, my lords, respect him; 
Take him, and use him well, he's worthy of it. 
I will say thus much for him, if a prince 
May be beholding to a subject, I 
Am, for his love and service, so to him. 
Make me no more ado, but all embrace him : 
Be friends, for shame, my lords ! My Lord of Canterbury, 
I have a suit which you must not deny me; 161 

That is, a fair young maid that yet wants baptism. 
You must be godfather, and answer for her. 
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Cran. The greatest monarch now alive may glory- 
In such an honour : how may I deserve it, 
That am a poor and humble subject to you? 

King. Come, come, my lord, you 'Id spare your spoons : 
you shall have two noble partners with you ; the old Duchess 
of Norfolk, and Lady Marquess Dorset : will these please 
you ? 170 

Once more, my Lord of Winchester, I charge you, 
Embrace and love this man. 

Gar. With a true heart 

And brother-love I do it. 

Cran. And let heaven 

Witness, how dear I hold this confirmation. 

King. Good man, those joyful tears show thy true heart : 
The common voice, I see, is verified 
Of thee, which says thus, * Do my Lord of Canterbury' 
A shrewd turn, and he is your friend for ever.' 
Come, lords, we trifle time away ; I long 
To have this young one made a Christian. 180 

As I have made ye one, lords, one remain; 
So I grow stronger, you more honour gain. [Exeunt. 

Scene IV. The palace yard. 

Noise and tumult within. Enter Porter and his Man. 

Port, You '11 leave your noise anon, ye rascals : do you 
take the court for Paris-garden ? ye rude slaves, leave your 
gaping. 

[ Within\ Good master porter, I belong to the larder. 

Port. Belong to the gallows, and be. hanged, ye rogue \ 
is this a place to roar in ? Fetch me a dozen crab-tree 
staves, and strong ones : these are but switches to 'em. 
I '11 scratch your heads : you must be seeing christenings ? 
do you look for ale and cakes here, you rude rascals ? 

Man. Pray, sir, be patient : 'tis as much impossible — 
Unless we sweep 'em from the door with cannons — n 
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To scatter 'em, as 'tis to make 'em sleep 

On May-day morning ; which will never be : 

We may as well push against Powle's, as stir 'em. 

Port* How got they in, and be hang'd? 

Man, Alas, I know not ; how gets the tide in ? 
As much as one sound cudgel of four foot — 
You see the poor remainder — Could distribute, 
I made no spare, sir. 

Port, You did nothing, sir. 19 

Man. I am not Samson, nor Sir Guy, nor Colbrand, 
To mow 'em down before me : but if I spared any 
That had a head to hit, either young or old, 
He or she, cuckold or cUckold-maker, 
Let me ne'er hope to see a chine again ; 
And that I would not for a cow, God save her ! 

\Within\ Do you hear, master porter? 

Port* I shall be with you presently, good master puppy. 
Keep the door close, sirrah. 

Man, What would you have me to do ? 29 

Port, What should you do, but knock 'em down by the 
dozens ! Is this Moorfields to muster in ? On my Christian 
conscience, this one christening will beget a thousand ; here 
will be father, godfather, and all together. 3 3 

Man, The spoons will be the bigger, sir. There is a 
fellow somewhat near the door, he should be a brazier by 
his face, for, o' my conscience, twenty of the dog-days now 
reign in 's nose ; all that stand about him are under the line, 
they need no other penance : that fire-drake did I hit three 
times on the head, and three times was his nose discharged 
against me; he stands there like a mortar-piece, to blow 
us. There was a haberdasher's wife of small wit near him, 
that railed upon me till her pinked porringer fell off her 
head, for kindling such a combustion in the state. I missed 
the meteor once, and hit that woman ; who cried out * Club^ ! ' 
when I might see from far some forty truncheoners draw to 
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her succour, which were the hope o* the Strand, where she 
was quartered. They fell on ; I made good my place : at 
length they came to the broom-staff to me ; I defied 'em 
still : when suddenly a file of boys behind *em, loose shot, 
delivered such a shower of pebbles, that I was fain to draw 
mine honour in, and let *em win the work : the devil was 
amongst 'em, I think, surely. 52 

Port. These are the youths that thunder at a playhouse, 
and fight for bitten apples; that no audience, but the 
tribulation of Tower-hill, or the limbs of Limehouse, their 
dear brothers, are able to endure. I have some of 'em in 
Limbo Patrum, and there they are like to dance these three 
days ; besides the running banquet of two beadled that is 
to come. 

Enter Lord Chamberlain. 

Cham, Mercy o' me, what ^ multitude are here ! 60 
They grow still too ; from all parts they are coming, 
As if we kept a fail* here ! Where ai*e these porters. 
These lazy knaves ? Ye have made a fine hand, fellows : 
There's a trim rabble let in : are all these 
Your faithful friends o' the suburbs ? We shall have 
Great store of room, no doubt, left for the ladies, 
When they pass back from the christening. 

Port, An't please your honour, 

We are but men ; and what so many may do, 
Not being torn a-pieces, we have done : 
An army cannot rule 'em. 

Cham, As I live, 70 

If the king blame me for 't, I '11 lay ye all 
By the heels, and suddenly ; and on your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect : ye are lazy knaves ; 
And here ye lie baiting of bombards, when 
Ye should do service. Hark I the trumpets sound ; 
They're come already from the christening : 
Go, break among the press, and find a way out 
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To let the troop pass fairly ; or I '11 find 

A Marshalsea shall hold ye play these two months. 

Port, Make way there for the princess. 

Man. You great fellow, 

Stand close up, or I '11 make your head ache. 8i 

Port. You i' the camlet, get up o' the rail ; 
1 11 peck you o'er the pales else. \Exeunt, 

Scene V. The palace. 

Enter trumpets^ sounding; then two Aldermen, LORD 
Mayor, Garter, Cranmer, Duke of Norfolk 
with his marshaPs staff, Duke of Suffolk, two 
Noblemen bearing great standing-bowls for the christ- 
ening-gifts j then four Noblemen bearing a canopy y 
under which the DuCHESS OF NORFOLK, godmother^ 
bearing the child richly hcdnted in a mantle^ 6t*c,, 
train borne by a Ladyy then follows the MARCHIONESS 
Dorset, the other godmother^ and Ladies. The troop 
pass once about the stage, and Garter speaks. 

Gart. Heaven, from thy endless goodness, send prosperous 
life, long, and ever happy, to the high and mighty princess 
of England, Elizabeth ! 

Flourish. Enter King and Guard. 

Cran. [Kneeling'] And to your royal grace, and the 
good queen. 
My noble partners, and my self, thus pray : 
All comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, 
Heaven ever laid up to make parents happy, 
May hourly fall upon ye ! 

King. Thank you, good lord archbishop : 

What is her name .'' 

Cran. Elizabeth. 

King. Stand up, lord. 

[ The King kisses the child. 
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With this kiss take my blessing : God protect thee ! 10 
Into whose hand I give thy life. 

Cran. Amen. 

King. My noble gossips, ye have been too prodigal : 
I thank ye heartily; so shall this lady, 
When she has so much English. 

Cran. Let me speak, sir, 

For heaven now bids me ; and the words I utter 
Let none think flattery, for they'll find 'em truth. 
This royal infant — heaven still move about her! — 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings. 
Which time shall bring to ripeness : she shall be— ^ 20 
But few now living can behold that goodness — 
A pattern to all princes living with her. 
And all that shall succeed : Saba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 
Than this pure soul shall be : all princely graces, 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still be doubled on her: truth shall nurse her. 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 
She shall be loved and fear'd : her own shall bless her ; 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten com, 31 

And hang their heads with sorrow : good grows with her : 
In her days every man shall eat in safety. 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours : 
God shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 
Nor shall this peace sleep with her : but as when 
The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix, 40 

Her ashes new create another heir, 
As great in admiration as herself; 
So shall she leave her blessedness to one, 
When heaven shall call her from this cloud of darkness, 

H 
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Who from the sacred ashes of her honour 

Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was^ 

And so stand fix'd : peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 

That were the servants to this chosen infant. 

Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him : 

Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 50 

His honour and the greatness of his name 

Shall be, and make new nations : he shall flourish. 

And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 

To all the plains about him : our children's children 

Shall see this and bless heaven. 

King, Thou speakest wonders. 

Cran, She shall be, to the happiness of England, 
An aged princess ; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Would I had known no more ! but she must die, 
She must, the saints must have her; yet a virgin, 60 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her. 

King, O lord archbishop. 
Thou hast made me now a man ! never, before 
This happy child, did I get any thing : 
This oracle of comfort has so pleased me, 
That when I am in heaven I shall desire 
To see what this child does, and praise my Maker. 
I thank ye all. To you, my good lord mayor, 
And your good brethren, I am much beholding; 70 

I have received much honour by your presence, 
And ye shall find me thankful. Lead the way, lords ; 
Ye must all see the queen, and she must thank ye, 
She will be sick else. This day, no man think 
Has business at his house ; for all shall stay : 
This little one shall make it holiday. [Exeunf, 
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EPILOGUE. 

'Tis ten to one this play can never please 
All that are here : some come to take their ease, 
And sleep an act or two; but those, we fear, 
We have frighted with our trumpets ; so, 'tis clear, 
They'll say 'tis naught : others, to hear the city 
Abused extremely, and to cry ' That 's witty ! ' 
Which we have not done neither: that, I fear, 
All the expected good we're like to hear 
For this play at this time, is only in 
The merciful construction of good women ; 10 

For such a one we show'd 'em : if they smile, 
And say 'twill do, I know, within a while 
All the best men are ours ; for 'tis ill hap, 
If they hold when their ladies bid 'em clap. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The voluminous works and immense fame of Shakespeare 
are in striking contrast with the scanty records of his life. 
Rowe was the first who attempted a biography of the poet, 
prefixed to his edition of 1709. Malone, with unwearied 
industry, gathered all that bore upon this subject from the 
records of the Corporation of Stratford, from the library 
at Dulwich, &c., together with all the notices of or allusions 
to Shakespeare in the works of his contemporaries. Since 
Malone's time many persons have employed themselves in 
re-sifting the evidence, and some have succeeded in dis- 
covering new facts. Unfortunately most of the documents 
lately brought to light are with good reason believed to be 
spurious. 

We propose here to state in chronological order the main 
facts of the poet's life, referring those who desire fuller 
information to the detailed biographies written by Malone, 
Knight, Collier, Dyce, and Grant White. William Shake- 
speare was christened in the parish church of 6tratford-on- 
Avon on the 26th of April, 1564. His father was John 
Shakespeare of Stratford, originally, as some suppose, a glover 
by trade. He had married in 1557 Mary Arden, one of 
the seven daughters and coheiresses of a yeoman in the 
neighbourhood, who brought him a small landed property. 
William doubtless acquired his ' small Latin and less Greek * 
at the Grammar School of Stratford. ,From his fondness 
for legal phraseology and his accuracy in using it, some have 
supposed that he was placed in an attorney's office after 
leaving school. Another account says that he was appren- 
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ticed to a butcher. From some unknown cause his Cither's 
circumstances became embarrassed between 1574 and 1578, 
and continued so for years afterwards, so that the poet was 
familiarized in his youth with the himiiliations of poverty — 
an experience which widened his knowledge of life, and 
doubtless worked for good upon a natiu^ not easily soured. 
* Sweet are the uses of adversity.* At the close of the year 
1582, before he was nineteen, he married Anne Hathaway, 
who was his senior by seven or eight years. This hasty 
and ill-assorted marriage could scarcely be a happy one, 
and Shakespeare must have thought of his own case when 
he wrote (Twelfth Night, ii. 4. 30) — 

*Lct still the woman take 
An elder than herself: so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's heart' 

Three children were bom to hun, Susanna in 1583, and 
Hamnet and Judith, twins, in 1585. Soon after this he seems 
to have left Stratford (where his wife and children remained) 
for London, where he joined the players at the Blackfriars 
theatre. The story of his having left Stratford in con- 
sequence of being detected in a poaching adventure in Sir 
Thomas Lucy*s park at Charlecote, rests upon no certain 
evidence, and is incapable of being either verified or refuted. 
His love of the drama may have been first excited by wit- 
nessing the performances of some of the London companies 
who acted at Stratford from time to time while making a 
provincial tour, and he may have been led to join the Black- 
friars company by the fact that the Burbages and Thomas 
Greene, who were among its members, were also natives 
of Warwickshire, if not of Stratford itself. Tradition said 
that he was first employed to hold the horses of the 'gallants ' 
who frequented the theatre, but the tale may have been 
invented to sharpen the contrast between his high achieve- 
ments and his humble beginnings. Of his powers as an actor 
we have no certain information. Rowe says : ' The top of his 
performance was the GhQst in his own HamleU' His name 
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stands first in the list of ' principal comedians * prefixed to 
Ben Jonson's ^ Every Man in his Humour' (1598)9 and fifth 
among the 'principal tragedians' who played in the same 
author's ' Sejanus' (1603). He is also said to have personated 
Adam in As You Like It. He probably first developed his skill 
as a dramatist in furbishing old plays, and even, as it appears, 
those of authors still alive. It is certain that Greene in his 
'Groatsworth of Wit/ a pamphlet published 1593, aUudes to 
Shakespeare in the following words: 'There is an upstart 
crow beautified with our feathers, that with his '' tiger's heart 
wrapp'd in a player's hide," supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blank verse as the best of you; and, being 
an absolute Johannes Factotum, is in his own conceit the 
only Shake-scene in a country.' Greene here parodies a 
line, 5 Henry VI. i. 4, 137, borrowed by Shakespeiife from 
'The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York.' It was 
doubtless his fame as a dramatist which recommended him 
to the notice of the young Earl of Southampton, to whom 
in 1593 he dedicated Venus and Adonis, 'the first heir of 
his invention,' as he calls it, and in the following year Lu- 
crece. In 1595 the Blackfriars Company opened their new 
theatre, the Globe, in Southwark, where they acted during 
the summer season, returning to Blackfriars for the winter. 
Probably by this time- Shakespeare was already one of the 
proprietors of the theatre. In 1597 he had saved money 
enough to buy New Place, one of the best houses in Strat- 
ford. He doubtless paid frequent visits to his native place, 
where his family continued to reside, and where he made 
subsequent investments. 

His only son, Hamnet, died in August 1596, in his 
twelfth year, and John Shakespeare, his father, in 1601. 
In 1607 his eldest daughter, Susanna, married John Hall 
a physician resident at Stratford, and in the following year 
a daughter was bom to them — the only grandchild of the 
poet, in whom, as she died childless, his line became extinct. 
In September of the same year his mother died. In Feb- 
ruary 1 6 16 his younger daughter, Judith, married Thomas 
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Quiney, a vintner of Stratford, and on the 23 rd of April 
following the poet died, at the age of 53. 

He had probably withdrawn, not only from the stage, but 
from all connection with the theatre, several years before, 
and lived uninterruptedly at New Place — to use Rowe*s 
words — *in ease, retirement, and the conversation of his 
friends.' His contemporaries have commemorated his * gentle- 
ness,' his 'uprightness of dealing,' his 'honesty,' his *open 
and free nature.' His works show that he had a constant 
sense of human responsibility and an aweful reverence for the 
mysteries which encompass our life. We might apply to him 
what Don Pedro says of Benedick (Much Ado About Nothing, 
ii. 3. 204), 'The man doth fear God, hovtrsoever it seems not 
in him by some large jests he will make.' 

In person he was 'handsome and well-shaped;' his haii" 
and beard were auburn, and the expression of his face grave 
yet kindly. 

There is no ground for the assertion that Shakespeare was 
not duly appreciated during his life, and neglected afterwards. 
On the contrary we have ample evidence that his popularity 
was immediate and continuous. He was perhaps the only 
literary man of his time who made a large fortune, and there 
is no poet whose works, separately and collectively, have been 
so often reprinted. 

Of the thirty-seven plays now included in editions of 
Shakespeare, the following were published separately in small 
quarto wMe the author was still alive; — Richard H. 1597; 
Richard HI. 1597; Romeo and Juliet, 1597; Love's Labour's 
Lost, 1598; Henry IV. part i. 1599; Henry IV. part ii. 1600; 
Much Ado About Nothing, 1600; Midsummer Night's Dream, 
1600; The Merchant of Venice, 1600; Henry V. 1600; Titus 
Andronicus, 1600; The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602; 
Hamlet, 1603; King Lear, 1608; Troilus and Cressida, 1609; 
Pericles, 161 1. 

Of these, Henry V, The Merry Wives of Windsor, Pericles, 
and the first editions of Romeo and Juliet and Hamlet were 
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surreptitious and unauthorized, being printed in all proba- 
bility from copies made from shorthand notes taken during 
the representation. 

Othello was also published separately after the author's 
death, but before the appearance of the first folio, 1622. 

The first folio was published in 1623, with a Preface by 
Heminge and Condell, two of Shakespeare's fellow-actors and 
partners in the theatre. It contained thirty-six plays, and 
professed to be printed from the author's MSS. It is how- 
ever demonstrable that in nearly every case where a previous 
quarto existed the text was printed from it, and it is almost 
certain that where there was no previous edition the text 
of the folio was taken, not immediately from the author's 
MS., but fix)m a more or less faulty transcript. 

The second folio, reprinted from the first, was published 
in 1632 ; the third folio in 1664, and the fourth in 1685. The 
two last included seven other plays, of which Pericles alone 
has been retained in modem editions. 

The Passionate Pilgrim was published in 1599. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets, together with A Lover's Complaint, 
were printed in 1609, doubtless without the sanction of the 
author* Some pieces now included among the poems were 
printed in ^England's Helicon' and ^England's Parnassus,' 
collections from divers authors, in 1600 ; and one, The Phoenix 
and Turtle, first appeared in Chester's * Love's Martyr' in the 
year following. 

The first attempt really to * edit' Shakespeare's Plays was 
made by Rowe, 1709, who published a second and much im- 
proved edition in 17 14. Pope's first edition appeared in 1725, 
his second in 1728. Theobald, who surpassed both his pre- 
decessors in learning, diligence aiid critical ingenuity, published 
his first edition in 1733. Subsequent editors were Hanmer, 
1744, Warburton, 1747', Johnson, 1765. Afterwards Steevens 
was associated with Johnson. Capell, who first made a com- 
plete collation of the quartos and folios, published his text 
in 1768. In 1790 appeared an edition by Malone, the "most 
learned and laborious of all Shakespeare's commentators. 
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His edition was the basis of the so-called ' Variorum' editions 
which were issued in 1803, 18 13, and 182 1. 

During the last and present century there have been pro- 
bably not less than three hundred reprints of Shakespeare's 
works published in England, America, and Germany. 

The questions as to the sources from which Shakespeare 
derived his plot of The Merchant of Venice, and the origin 
of the two stories which are combined in it, are entirely 
distinct, and may be treated separately. With regard to 
the former, there is good reason to suppose that he was 
indebted to an older play on the same subject. Stephen 
Oosson, writing in 1579, in ^ The Schoole of Abuse' (fol. 22^), 
enumerates among the few plays which were 'toUerable at 
sometime,' and 'without rebuke,' 'The lew and Ptolome, 
showne at the Bull, the one representing the greedinesse 
of worldly chusers, and bloody mindes of Usurers : The other 
very liuely describing howe seditious estates, with their owne 
deuises, false friendes, with their owne swoords, & rebellious 
commons in their owne snares are ouerthrowne : neither w^ 
amorous gesture wounding the eye : nor with slouenly talke 
hurting the eares of y® chast hearers.' It is clear that the 
plot of a play, which represented ' the greedinesse of worldly 
chusers, and bloody mindes of Usurers,' must have been 
essentially the same as that of The Merchant of Venice, and 
that here we have combined, if not for the first time, the two 
stories of the caskets and the pound of flesh, which had 
previously a separate existence in many forms. Although, 
so far as Shakespeare is concerned, the enquiry may be 
unimportant, it will be interesting to trace as far as possible 
what has been the fate of these two stories, which of itself 
forms an interesting chapter in the history of fiction. 

The device of the caskets for shdwing *the greedinesse 
oi worldly chusers ' occurs for the first time, so far as we 
are aware, in the mediaeval romance of ' Barlaam and Josa- 
phat,' written in Greek by Joannes Damascenus about 
A. D. 800, of which a Latin version was current^ according 
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to Warton, before the thirteenth century. In this Latin 
dress the story appears in Joannis Damasceni Opera, pp. 824, 
S3-5, ed. Basil. 1575. The Greek text is published in the 
Jahrbucber der Litt, Bd. xxvi. p. 42. Vincent de Beauvais 
inserted the history of Barlaam and Josaphat in his Speculum 
Historiale, and it is again found in the Golden Legend of 
Jacobus de Voragine. (See foil. 352) 353 of the English trans^ 
lation printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1527.) The form in 
which the story of the caskets (arcellai) is introduced is 
briefly as follows. A certain rich and glorious king, attended 
by the officers of his court, is riding with regal pomp in 
a gilt chariot, when he is met by two men of mean appear- 
ance in squalid and threadbare garments. The king descends 
fix)m his chariot and salutes them. His courtiers are dis- 
gusted, and remonstrate with him through the medium of 
the king's brother. They are then taught a lesson of th^ 
folly of judging by external appearances, in the following 
manner. We give the rest of the story in the words of 
Warton*s translation from the Greek (Hist, of English Poetry, 
vol. i. p. ccxxiii. ed. 1824). *The king commanded four 
chests to be made : two of which were covered with gold, 
and secured by golden locks, but filled with the rotten bones 
of human carcasses-. The other two were overlaid with pitch, 
and bound with rough cords; but replenished with pretious 
stones and the most exquisite gems, and with ointments 
of the richest odour. He called his nobles together; and 
placing these chests before them, asked which they thought 
the most valuable. They pronounced those with the golden 
coverings to be the most pretious, supposing they were made 
to contain the crowns and girdles of the king. The two 
chests covered with pitch they viewed with contempt. Then 
said the king, I presumed what would be your determination, 
for ye look with the eyes of sense. But to discern baseness 
or value, which are hid within, we must look with the eyes 
of the mind. He then ordered the golden chests to be 
opened, which exhaled an intolerable stench, and filled the 
beholders with horror.' Warton adds, * In the Metrical Lives 

b 
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of the Saints, written about the year 1300, these chests are 
called fittr Jatfj, that is, four vats, or vessels.' We cannot, 
however, agree with him, that the story as it stands in the 
fifth book of Gower's Confessio Amantis is copied from the 
above, which is told by the hermit Barlaam to king Avena-i 
more ; for not only are the details different, there being two 
caskets instead of four, and both of the same external appear- 
ance, but the moral lesson sought to be conveyed is entirely 
dissimilar. Gower professes to have read his story ^in a 
cronique.' It is told of a king whose officers complained 
that their promotion was not in proportion to their service. 
To prove to them that it was all of fortune, the king adopted 
the device of making two coffers so exactly alike that no one 
could tell one from the other. The one was filled with fine 
gold and precious stones, the other with straw and rubbish. 
The courtiers were asked to choose, and of course their 
choice fell upon the latter. The contents of the other were 
then displayed, and the moral follows. 

*Lo, saith the king, now may ye se. 
That there is no defaute in me, 
Forthy myself I woll acquit 
And bereth ye your owne wit 
Of that fortune hath you refused/ 

Con/essio Amantis, ii. 207, ed. Pauli. 

The source of this tale is obviously the same as that which is 
told by Boccaccio in his Decameron, the first of those recited 
on the tenth day, of which Dunlop (Hist, of Fiction, ii. 338, 
339, ed. 2) gives the following abridgment: — 'A noble 
Italian, called Ruggieri, entered into the service of Alphonso» 
king of Spain. He soon perceives that his majesty is ex- 
tremely liberal to others, but thinking his own merits not 
sufficiently rewarded, he asks leave to return to his own 
country. This the king grants, after presenting him with 
a fine mule for his journey. Alphonso directs one of his 
attendants to join him on the road, to note if he make any 
complaint of the treatment he had received, and, if he should. 
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to command his return. The mule having stopped in a river, 
and refusing to go on, Ruggieri said she was like the person 
who gave her. Ruggien being in consequence brought back 
to the capita], and his words reported to the king, he is 
introduced into the presence of his majesty, and asked why 
he had compared him to the mule ; ^^ Because,'* replied Rug- 
gieri, <' the mule would not stop where it ought, but stood still 
when it should have gone on ; in like manner you give where 
it is not suitable, and withhold where you ought to bestow." 
On hearing this, the king carries him into a. hall, and shows 
him two shut coffers, one filled with earth, another containing 
the crown and sceptre, with a variety of precious stones. 
Alphonso desires him to take which he pleases ; and Ruggieri 
having accidentally fixed on the one with earth, the king 
affirms that it is bad fortune that has all along prevented 
him from being a partaker of the royal benefits. Then having 
presented him with the valuable chest, he allows him to 
return to Italy.' 

The whole motive of this story is so different from that 
related by Barlaam, that it is difficult to see how Warton 
could have supposed them to have had the same origin. The 
next form in which it appears is given in the Gesta Romano- 
rum, and in this we have a much closer approximation to that 
nidiich Shakespeare followed in The Merchant of Venice. We 
quote from the old English version edited by Sir F. Mad- 
den for the Roxburghe Club, Ancelmus, emperor of Rome, 
having been long childless, has at length a son bom to him. 
His great enemy, the king of Naples, to terminate their strife, 
proposes a marriage between his daughter and the emperor's 
son. The emperor consents, and in due time the princess is 
sent on board ship to be conveyed to Rome, A storm arises, 
and all perish except the lady, and she is only saved for 
a time, for a huge whale swallows both the ship and her. 
By dint of lighting a fire and wounding the whale with a 
knife, she kills the monster, which drew to the land and died. 
The lady is rescued, and tells the story of her misfortunes 
and her destination to her deliverers, who convey her to 

ba 
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the emperor. To prove that she was worthy of his son, 
'The Emperour late make iij. vesselles, and the first was 
of clene goolde, and fulle of precious stonys owtewarde, and 
withinne fulle of deede bonys ; and it hade a superscripoione in 
theise wordis, ll>ei that cbese me sbulle fynde in me that tha 
seruyde. The secunde vesselle was alle of cleene siluer, and 
fidle of precious stonys; and outwarde it had this super- 
scripsione, Tbei that cbesitbe me^ sbulle fynde in me that nature 
and kynde desirithe. And the thirde vesselle was of leed, and 
with inne was fulle of precious stonys ; and with oute was 
sette this scripture, T/vi that chese me, sbuUefynde [/»] me that 
God bathe disposid* (p. 241). In the end of course the lady 
chooses the vessel of lead and all terminates happily. The 
coincidences between this story and the casket scenes in 
Shakespeare are so striking that it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that this is the form which he followed, from 
whatever source he may have immediately derived it. In 
his note to the above-quoted passage Sir F. Madden observes^ 
'The collateral and similar tale, in which pasties or loaves 
are substituted for caskets, is found first in the Latin printed 
edd. of the Gesta, cap. 109, then in the chronicle of Laner- 
cost, MS. Cott. Claud. D. vii. fol. 176 (compiled about the 
year 1346), in the Cento Novelle jint. Nov. 65. ed. 1572, and 
in Gower Conf, Am, f. 96^.' The story of the pasties in 
Gower immediately follows the one of which we have pre- 
viously given the substance. In the Chronicle of Lanercost 
the device is attributed to the emperor Frederic (a.d. 1215) 
who employed it for testing two blind beggars (Chronicon 
de Lanercost, ed. Stevenson^ P* 21 ; Maitland Club). 

The incident of the pound of flesh appears to have been 
even a greater favourite with the old story-tellers than that 
of the caskets. It has an Eastern air about it and is found 
in an Eastern dress. Malone gives a translation of it from 
'a Persian manuscript in the possession of Ensign Thomas 
Munro, of the first battalion of Sepoys, now at Tanjore,' 
in which it is told of a Jew and a Mussulman of Hems in 
Syria. In that most amusing book, The Autobiography 
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of Lutfullah (chap. v. ed. Eastwick), an Egyptian version 
occurs, substantially the same as the preceding, and narrated 
with true oriental elaboration. The scene is laid at Cairo, and 
the judge is the famous R4zi Ratalb^k, who flourished, says 
Lutfullah, * as civilization began to dawn, in the third century 
of our blessed Prophet, about the time of Edward II. the 
martyr king of England.' In Gladwin's Persian Moonshee, 
story 1 3, it is again told, but without the same dramatic 
interest as in the version of Lutfullah. 'A person laid a 
wager with another, that if he did not win, the other 
might cut off a jeer of flesh from his body. Having lost 
the wager, the plaintiff wanted to cut off a seer of his flesh ; 
but, he not consenting, they went together before the Cazy. 
The Cazy recommended to the plaintiff to forgive him; 
but he would not agree to it. The Cazy, being enraged at 
his refusal, said, "Cut it off; but if you shall exceed or fall 
short of the seer, in the smallest degree, I will inflict on you 
a punishment suitable to the offence.*' The plaintiff, seeing 
the impossibility of what was required of him, had no remedy, 
and therefore dropped the prosecution.' Whether the in- 
cident may not have travelled from England to India, and 
thence have been adopted by the Persian story-tellers, is at 
least open to question. In its western form it can be traced 
with greater certainty. It is found in the great storehouse 
for such tales, the Gesta Romanorum (p. 1 30, ed. Madden), 
where the incidents of the bond, the forfeiture, the pound of 
flesh, and the artifice by which the penalty is evaded are all 
related. A Latin version of the same story is given in 
Mr. Thomas Wright's Selection of Latin Stories, edited for 
the Percy Society (pp. 114-121). It is there called, *De 
milite conventionem faciente cum mercatore.' The English 
version is apparently first given by Mr. Douce in his Illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare, from MS. 7333 in the Harleian coUec* 
tion. But, although it presents so close a resemblance to the 
story of the bond as told by Shakespeare, it is clear that this 
version of the Gesta was not the source from which it came 
to him, directly or indirectly^ In a collection of tales called 
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II Pecorone, ivrittcn by Ser Gibvahni, a notary of Florence^ 
about the year 1378, we find, as in the Gesta, all the circum- 
stances connected with the bond and its forfeiture, with the 
addition of others which show that it must have been con** 
suited by Shakespeare or the author of the older play. The 
story forms the first novel of the fourth day, and the scene is 
laid at Venice. The residence of the lady who plays an 
important part in the narrative Is called Belmont; it is she 
and not the judge, as in the Gesta^ who devises the plan for 
avoiding the forfeiture ; and finally we have here and nowhere 
else the incident of the ring, of which Shakespeare so skilfidly 
avails himself for sustaining the interest of the fifth act* 
In discussing the origin of the story of the bond^ Dunlop 
remarks that it was transferred * into many publications in- 
termediate between the Pecorone and the Merchant of 
Venice, by which it may have been suggested to the Enghdi 
dramatist. There was, in the first place, an old English play 
on this subject, entitled the Jew. It was also related in the 
English Gesta Romanorum, and the ballad of Genmtus, or 
the Jew of Venice. The incidents, however, in Shakespeare 
bear a much closer resemblance to the tale of Ser Giovanni^ 
than either to the ballad or to the Gesta Romanorum. In 
the ballad there is nothing said of the residence at Belmont, 
nor the incident of the ring, as it is a judge, and not the lady, 
who gives the decision. In the Gesta the lady is daughter of 
the emperor of Rome, and the pound of flesh is demanded 
from the borrower, without the introduction of a person 
bound for the principal debtor' (History of Fiction, ii. 375> 
ed. 2). 

Shylock's speech in the court may possibly have been 
suggested to Shakespeare by the 95th declamation in the 
^ Orator' of Alexander Silvayn, which was translated from the 
French by Anthony Munday in 1596. The title is, * Of a Jew, 
who would for his debt have a pound of the flesh of a Chris- 
tian/ It is printed at full length in the Variorum editions 
of Shakespeare, on the authority of Dr. Farmer, who was the 
first to call attention to iU The ballad of Gemutus the Jew 
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of Venice, mentioned above by Dunlop, may in like manner 
have supplied the incident of the whetting of the knife. We 
print it from the original in the Pepysian Library, Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. It is contained in Pepys's Collection of 
Ballads, vol. i. pp. 144, 145, and we are indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. Roberts, Pepysian Librarian, for permission 
to collate it. 

A new Song, shewing the crueltie of Gerautus a lew, who lending 
to a Marchant a hundred Crownes, would haue a pound of his 
Flesh, because he could not pay him at the day appoynted. To 
the tune of, Blacke and Yellow. 

The First Part* 

In Venice towne not long agoe, 

a crudl lew did dwell, 
Which liued all on Usurie, 

as Italian writers^ tell. 

Gerautus called was the lew, 

which neuer thought to die: 
Nor neuer yet did any good, 

to them in streetes that lie. 

His life was like a Barrow-hog, 

that liueth many a day: 
Yet neuer once doth any good, 

untill men will him slay. 

Or like a filthy heape of Dung, 

that lyeth in a whoard, 
Which neuer can doe any good, 

till it be spread abroad.' 

So fares it wi^ the Usurer, 

he cannot sleepe in rest: 
For feare the theefe will him pursue, 

to plucke him from his nest. 

* * Writes ' in the Pepysian copy. 

* * Aboad' in the Pepysian copy. 
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His heart doth thinke on many a wile, 
how to deceiue the poore: 

His mouth is almost ful of mucke, 
yet still he gapes for more. 

His Wife must lend a Shilling, 
for euery weeke a Penny; 

Yet bring a pledge that's double worth, 
if that you will haue any. 

And fee (likewise) you keepe your day, 

or else you loose it all : 
This was the lining of the Wife ; 

her Cow she did it call. 

Within that Citie dwelt that time, 
a Marchant of great fame. 

Which being distressed, in his need 
unto Gemutus came, 

Desiring him to stand his iriend, 
for twelue month and a day. 

To lend to him an hundred Crownes, 
and he for it would pay 

Whatsoeuer he would demand of him, 
and Pledges he should haue. 

No (quoth the lew with Hearing lookes) 
Sir aske what you will haue. 

No penny for the lone of it, 
for one yeare you shall pay: 

You may doe me as good a tume, 
before my dying day: 

But we will haue a merry iest, 

for to be talked long: 
You shall make me a Band (quoth he) 

that shall be large and strong. 

And this shall be the forfe3rture, 
of your owne Flesh a pound : 

If you agree, make you the Band, 
and here is a hundred Crownes. 
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With right good'Will the Marchant sayd, 

and so the Band was made. 
When twelue mon^ and a day drew on, 

that backe it should be payd, 

The Marchants Ships were all at Seas, 

and Mony came not in: 
Which way to take, or what to doe, 

to thinke he doth begin. 

And to Gemutus straight he comes, 

with cap and bended knee: 
And sayd to him, of curtesie* 

I pray you beare with mee. 

My day is come, and I haue not 

the Mony for to pay: 
And little good the forfeyture 

will doe you, I date say. 

With all my heart, Gemutus sayd, 

commaund it to your minde. 
In thinges of bigger waight then this, 

you shall me ready finde. 

He goes his way, the day once past, 

Gemutus doth not slacke. 
To get a Sergiant presently, 

and clapt him on the backe: 

And layed him into Prison strong, 

and sued his Band withall. 
And when the iudgement day was come, 

for iudgement he did call. 

The Marchants friendes came thither fast, 

with many a weeping eye: 
For other meanes they could not find, 

but he that day must die. 

In the Pepysian copy * cuitesie' has a full stop after it. 
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The Second part of the lewes cnidtie, setting foorth the merciful- 
nesse of the ludge towardes the Marchant. To the tune of Blacke 
and yellow. 

Some offered for hk hundred Crownes, 

five hundred for to pay: 
And some a thousand, two, or three;' 
yet still he did denay. 

And at the last. Ten thousand Crownes 

they offered him to saue: 
Gernutus sayd, I will no Gold« 

my forfeite I will haue. 

A pound of fleshe is my desire,^ 

and that shall be my hire. 
Then sayd the Judge, yet good my friend, 

let me of you desire, 

To take the flesh from such a place, 

as yet you let him liue: 
Do so, and loe an hundred Crownes, 

to thee here will I giue. 

No, no (quoth he) no iudgement here, 

for this it shalbe tride: 
For I will have my pound of flesh 

from vnder his right side^ 

It grieued all the companie, 

his crueltie to see: 
For neither friend nor foe could helpe, 

but he must spoyled bee. 

The bloudy lew now ready is, 

with whetted blade in hand, 
To spoyle the bloud of Innocent* 

by forfeit of his Band. 

And as he was about to strike 

in him the deadly blow: 
Stay (quoth the Judge) thy crueltie, 

I charge thee to do so. 

* So in the Pepysian copy. Percy reads * demand.* 
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Sith needes thou wilt thy forfeit have* 

which is of flesh a pound : 
See that thou shed no drop of blood, 

nor yet the man confound. 

For if thou doe^ h'ke murderer, 

thou here shalt hanged bee: 
Likewise of flesh see that thou cut) 

no more then longes to thee* 

For if thou take either more or lesse, 

to the value of a Mite, 
Thou shalt be hanged presently, 

as is both law and right. 

Gemutus now waxt franticke mad, 

and wotes not what to say: 
Quoth he at last, ten thousaiiQ Crownes 

I will that he shall pay: 

And so I graunt to set him free. 

The Judge doth answere make, 
You shall not haue a penny giuen« 

your Forfeyture now take. 

At the last he doth demaund, 

but for to haue his owne. 
No quoth the Judge, doe as you list, 

thy Judgement shalbe showne. 

Either take your pound of flesh, quoth he, 

or cancell me your Band: 
O cruell Judge, then quoth tl^e lew, 

that doth against me stand* 

And so with griping grieued minde, 

he biddeth them farewell: 
All the peofde praysed the Lord, 

that euer this heard tell. 

Good people that doe heare this song, 

for trueth I dare well say. 
That many a wretch as ill as he, 

doth liue now at this day. 
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That leeketh nothing but the spoyle 

of many a wealthy man: 
And for to trap the Innocent, 

deuiseth what they can. 

From whom-, the Lord delirer me, 

and every Christian too: 
And send to them like sentence eke, 

that meaneth so to doe. 

Finis. 
Imprinted at London for T. P. 

We will conclude with a reference to a different version of 
the same story, told by Gregorio Leti in his Life of Pope 
Sixtus V. and resting on very slight authority. In this, a Jew, 
Samson Ceneda, is the victim, and Paul Secchi, a Roman 
merchant, the inexorable creditor. The Pope is the judge, 
and the evasion of the bond is the same as in the play. Both 
merchant and Jew were condemned to death, the one for 
premeditated murder, the other for selling his life; but in 
the issue the sentence was commuted to that of the galleys, 
with the option of buying off that too by paying each two 
thousand croAvns to the hospital lately founded by the Pope. 

In the composition of The Merchant of Venice Shakespeare, 
as we have said, in all probability worked upon the basis of 
the previously existing play, and, as in other cases, followed 
its plot with few alterations. Like other great masters of 
fiction, such as Goethe and Walter Scott, his genius showed 
itself more in the development of character than in the 
construction of a story, and besides, as we see in the case 
of children, the audience would prefer having no change 
made in the conduct of a tale with which they were already 
familiar. 

As to the time at which it was first produced, we have the 
testimony of Meres, who mentions it in his Palladis Tamia 
(fol. 282 «, 1598). In the same year it was entered at 
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Stationers' Hall by J. Roberts, but not actually printed till 
1600. In the diary of Henslowe, actor and manager, mention 
is made, under the date 25 August, 1594, of ^ The Venesyon 
comodey,' which may be Shakespeare's Merchant. But con^ 
sidering that the dramatists of that time were fond of laying 
their scenes in Italy, this identification is very uncertain. 
There are however in the play itself indications which would 
lead us to suppose that its first composition was earlier than 
1598, such as the many classical allusions, the frequent riiymes 
and occasional doggrel verses. The 'fooling* of Launcelot, 
too, has a strong resemblance to that of his ahnost namesake 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona. On the other hand the 
loftiness of thought and expression, the grace and freedom 
of the versification in general, point to a later time, and 
would lead us rather to class this play with Twelfth Night, 
As You Like It, and Much Ado About Nothing, than with the 
earlier plays. Love's Labour *s Lost and The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. On the whole we incline to think that the play 
was in great part rewritten between the time of its first 
production in 1594 and its publication in 1600. The slight 
discrepancies pointed out in the notes may be due to this 
cause, particularly that in Act i. Scene 2, where only four 
strangers are mentioned as about to take their leave, after 
six have been described in detail. Two may have been 
added in the revision. 

The Merchant of Venice, if we except perhaps The Tempest, 
has always been the most popular of Shakespeare's comedies 
both with readers and audiences, and a continuous popularity 
of nearly three centuries may be accepted as a final judgment. 
The causes of this preference are not far to seek. It stands 
in the first rank for the almost tragic interest of its main plot, 
for the variety and strongly marked discrimination of its 
characters, for the sweetness, beauty and grace which pervade 
it throughout. In power it is inferior to Measure for Measure, 
but it is free from the grossness which sullies that otherwise 
noble drama. At least all that is offensive to modem taste 
in The Merchant of Venice may easily be removed by a few 
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unimportant omissions, while in Measure for Measure the 
grossness is interwoven with the very texture of the plot.- 

In one respect Shakespeare would have done well if he had 
departed from his original. The story of the caskets, suited 
to the atmosphere of mediaeval romance, is singularly incon-> 
gruous with the rest of the play. Ulrici, indeed, is of opinion 
that the author has shown consummate art in introducing one 
improbability, that of the caskets, to balance, and, as it were, 
excuse, the other improbability, that of the pound of flesh. 
But an audience of that day,, accustomed as they were to 
attribute all manner of atrocities to the mysterious people 
whom they feared as well as hated, would see no improbability 
in Shylock's conduct ; and if they did, it is hard to see how 
one improbability could be made less offensive by the intro-* 
duction of another totally different in kind. But we must 
remember that the inconsistency is more apparent to the 
reader than to the spectator. Inconsistencies vanish when 
' oculis subjecta fidelibus;' and the Prince of Morocco and the 
Prince of Arragon become as real personages as Antonio or 
Bassanio, when they appear in flesh and blood on the stage, 
Shakespeare doubtless knew what would please or displease 
his audience, and followed his authorities when he saw no 
reason to change. 

Two quarto editions were printed in the year 1600, one by- 
Roberts, one by Heyes. We have called that of Roberts the 
first quarto, that of Heyes the second quarto, for reasons 
given in the Preface to tiie second volume of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare. They were printed from different transcripts 
of the author's manuscript. 

The text of this play, as it is given in the first folio, 1623, 
was printed with some alterations from a copy of the second 
quarto, which appears to have been kept as the acting copy in 
the library of the theatre. 

In our Notes to this play we have referred to the Globe 
edition of Shakespeare. 

W. G. C. 
W. A. W. 
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Postscript. — Add to note on ii. 5. 43, the expression * It 
is worth a Jew's eye * is proverbial, and probably dates from 
the time when large ransoms were extorted by torture from 
the wealthy Jews in the middle ages by their oppressors. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



THE DUKE OF VENICE. 

The Prince op Morocco, \ suitors to 
The Prince of Arragon.j Portia. 
Antonio, a merchant of Venice. 
Bassanio, his kinsman, suitor likewise to 

Portia. 
Salanio, \ 

Salarino. { friends to Antonio and 
Gratiano, C Bassanio. 
Salerio, J 

Lorenzo, m love with Jessica. 
Shylock, a rich Jew. 
Tubal, a Jew, his friend. 
Launcelot Gobbo, the clown, servant to 

Shylock. 



Old Gobbo, father to Launcelot. 
Leonardo, servant to Bassanio. 
Balthasar, \ * * t> *• 

STEPHANO, ; s«^ants to Portia. 

PORTIA, a rich heiress. 
NBRISSA, her waiting-maid. 
JESSICA, daughter to Shylock. 

Magnificoes of Venice, Officers of the 
Court of Justice, Gaoler, Servants to 
Portia, and other Attendants. 

Scene : Partly at Venice^ and partly at 
Belmont, the seat of Portia^ on the 
Continent, 



ACT I. 



Scene I. Femce. A street. 



Enter Antonio, Salarino, and Salanio. 

Antonio. In sooth, I know not why I am so sad 
It wearies me; you say it wearies you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff 'tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I am to learn; 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

Salarino, Your mind is tossing on the ocean; 
There, where your argosies with portly sail, 
Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. 
That curtsy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by thAn with their woven wings, 

B 
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Salanio, Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass, to know where sits the wind, 
Peering in maps for ports and piers and roads; 
And every object that might make me fear 20 

Misfortune to my ventures out of doubt 
Would make me sad. 

Salarino, My wind cooling my broth 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great at sea might do. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run. 
But I should think of shallows and of flats, 
And see my wealthy Andrew dock'd in sand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 30 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks. 
Which touching but my gentle vessel's side. 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks. 
And, in a word, but even now worth this. 
And now worth nothing? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this, and shall I lack the thought 
That such a thing bechanced would make me sad ? 
But tell not me; I know, Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 40 

Antonio, Believe me, no : I thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, . 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

Salarlno, Why, then you are in love, 

Antonio, Fie, fie ! 

Salar, Not in love neither? Then let us say you are sad. 
Because you are not merry: and 'twere as easy 
For you to laugh and leap and say you are merry, . 
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Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed Janus, 50 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time: 

Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 

And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper, 

And other of such vinegar aspect 

That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Enter Bassanio, Lorenzo, and Gratiano. 

Salanio, Here comes Bassanio, your most noble kinsman, 
Gratiano and Lorenzo. Fare ye well: 
We leave you now with better company. 

Salar, I would have stay'd till I had made you merry, 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 61 

Antonio, Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
I take it, your own business calls on you 
And you embrace the occasion to depart. 

SaJarino, Good morrow, my good lords. 

Bass. Good signiors both, when shall we laugh ? say, when ? 
You grow exceeding strange : must it be so ? 

Salarino, We'll make our leisures to attend on yours. 

[Exeunt Salarino and Salanio^ 

Lor. My Lord Bassanio, since you have found Antonio, 
We two will leave you : but at dinner-time, 70 

I pray you, have in mind where we must meet. 

Bassanio, I will not fail you. 

Gratiano, You look not well, Signior Antonio ; 
You have too much respect upon the world: 
They lose it that do buy it with much care: 
Believe me, you are marvellously changed. ** 

Antonio, I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A stage where every man must play a part. 
And mine a sad one. 

Gratiano* Let me play the fool: 

With mirth and. laughter let old wrinkles come, 80 

And let my liver rather heat with wine - 

Ba 
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Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 

Sleep when he wakes and creep into the jaundice 

By being peevish? I tell thee what, Antonio — 

I love thee, and it is my love that speaks — 

There are a sort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 90 

With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say * I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark !' 

my Antonio, I do know of these 
That therefore only are reputed wise 

For saying nothing, when, I am very sure. 

If they should speak, would almost damn those ears 

Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 

ril tell thee more of this another time: ioo 

But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool gudgeon, this opinion. 

Come, good Lorenzo. Fare ye well awhile: 

rU end my exhortation after dinner. 

Lorenzo. Well, we will leave you then till dinner-time: 

1 must be one of these same dumb wise men. 
For Gratiano never lets me speak. 

Gratiano. Well, keep me company but two years moe, 
Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue. 

Antonio. Farewell: TU grow a talker for this gear, no 
Gra. Thanks, i' faith, for silence is only commendable 
In a neat's tongue dried. [Exeunt Gratiano and Lorenxo, 
Antonio. Is that any thing now? 

Bajjanio. Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more 
than any man in all Venice. His reasons are as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff: you shall 
seek all day ere you find them, and when you have them^ 
they are not worth the search. 
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Antonio, Well, tell me now what lady is the same 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, 120 

That you to-day promised to tell me of? 

jBassamo. *Tis not unkno\^Ti to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate. 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance: 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged 
From such a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time something too prodigal 
Hath left me gaged. To you, Antonio, 130 

I owe the most, in money and in love. 
And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburden all my plots and purposes 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Antonio, I pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it; 
And if it stand, as you yourself still do. 
Within the eye of honour, be assured. 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all unlocked to your occasions. 

Bassanio, In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft 
I shot his fellow of the self-same flight 141 

The self-same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth, and by adventuring both 
I oft found both:.I urge this childhood proof. 
Because what follows is pure innocence. 
I owe you much, and, like a wilful youth, 
That which I owe is lost ; but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both 150 

Or bring your latter hazard back again 
And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Antonio, You know me well, and herein spend but time 
To wind about my love with circumstance ; 
And out of doubt you do me now more wrong 
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In making question of my uttermost 

Than if you had made waste of all I have : 

Then do but say to me what I should do 

That in your, knowledge may by me be done, 

And I am prest unto it: therefore speak. i6o 

Bassanio, In Belmont is a lady richly left; 
And she is fair and, fairer than that word, 
Of wondrous virtues : sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages: 
Her name is Portia, nothing imdervalued 
To Gato's daughter, Brutus* Portia: 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth. 
For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned suitors, and her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 170 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos' strand, 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

1 have a mind presages me such thrift, 
That I should questionless be fortunate ! 

Antotiio. Thou know'st that all my fortunes are at sea; 
Neither have I money nor commodity 
To raise a present sum: therefore go forth; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do: 180 

That shall be rack'd, even to the uttermost. 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Go, presently inquire, and so will I, 
Where money is, and I no question make 
To have it of my trust or for my sake. \Exeunt, 

Scene II. Belmont, A room in Portia's house. 

Enter PORTIA and NerisSA. 

Portia, By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary 
of this great world. 

Nerissa, You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries 
were in the same abundance as your good fortunes are : 
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and yet, for aught I see, they are as sick that surfeit With 
too much as they that starve with nothing. It is no mean 
happiness therefore, to be seated in the mean: superfluity 
comes sooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Portia. Good sentences and well pronounced. 
Nerissa, They would be better, if well followed. 10 

Portia, If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches and poor men's 
cottages princes' palaces. It is a good divine that follows 
his own instructions : I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine 
own teaching. The brain may devise laws for the blood, 
but a hot temper leaps o'er a cold decree: such a hare is 
madness the youth, to skip o'er the meshes of good counsel 
the cripple. But this reasoning is not in the fashion to 
choose me a husband. O me, the word 'choose!' I may 
neither choose whom I would nor refuse whom I dislike ; 
so is the will of a living daughter curbed by the will of a 
dead father. Is it not hard, Nerissa, that I cannot choose 
one nor refuse none? . 24 

Nerissa, Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men 
at their death have good inspirations: therefore the lottery, 
that he hath devised in these three chests of gold, silver 
and lead, whereof who chooses his meaning chooses you, will, 
no doubt, never be chosen by any rightly but one who shall 
rightly love. But what warmth is there in your affection 
towards any of these princely suitors that are already come ? 

Portia, \ pray thee, over-name them ; and as thou namest 
them, I will describe them; and, according to my descrip- 
tion, level at my affection. 

Nerissa, First, there is the Neapolitan prince. 

Portia, Ay, that's a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but 
talk of his horse ; and he makes it a great appropriation to 
his own good parts, that he can shoe him himself. 

Nerissa, Then there is the County Palatine. • 39 

Portia, He doth nothing but frown, as who should say 
*If you will, not have me, choose;' he hears merry tales 
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and smiles not: I fear he will prove the weeping philoso- 
pher when he grows old, being so full of unmannerly sad- 
ness in his youth. I had rather be married to a death's 
head with a bone in his mouth than to either of these. 
God defend me from these. two! 46 

Ner, How say you by the French lord, Monsieur Le Bon ? 

Portia, God made him, and therefore let him pass for a 
man. In truth, I know it is a sin to be a mocker: but, 
he ! why, he hath a horse better than the Neapolitan's, a 
better bad habit of frowning than the Count Palatine; he 
is every man in no man ; if a throstle sing, he falls straight 
a capering : he will fence with his own shadow: if I should 
marry him, I should marry twenty husbands. If he would 
despise me, I would forgive him, for if he love me to mad- 
ness, I shall never requite him. 

Nerissa, What say you then to Falconbridge, the young 
baron of England? 58 

Portia, You know I say nothing to him, for he under- 
stands not me, nor I him: he hath neither Latin, French, 
nor Italian, and you will come into the court and swear 
that I have a poor pennyworth in the English. He is a 
proper man's picture, but, alas, who can converse with a 
dumbshow? How oddly he is suited! I think he bought 
his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnet 
in Germany and his behaviour every where. 

Nerissa, What think you of the Scottish lord, his neigh- 
bour? 68 

Portia. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him, for 
he borrowed a box of the ear of the Englishman and swore 
he would pay him again when he was able: I think the 
Frenchman became his surety and sealed under for another. 

Nerissa. How like you the young German, the Duke of 
Saxony's nephew ? 

Portia, Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober, 
and most vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk: when 
he is best, he is a little worse than a man, and when be 
is worst, he is little better than a beast: an the worst 
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fall that ever fell, I hope I shall make shift to go without 
him. 80 

Nerissa. If he should offer to choose, and choose the 
right casket, you should refuse to perform your father's will, 
if you should refuse to accept him. 

Portia, Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, 
set a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary casket, 
for if the devil be within and that temptation without, I 
know he will choose it, I will do any thing, Nerissa, ere 
PU be married to a sponge. 88 

Nerissa. You need not fear, lady, the having any of these 
lords: they have acquainted me with their determinations; 
which is indeed to return to their home and to trouble 
you with no more suit, unless you may be won by some 
other sort than your father's imposition depending on the 
caskets. 

Portia, If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as 
chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained by the manner of my 
father's will. I am glad this parcel of wooers are so rea- 
sonable, for there is not one among them but I dote on his 
very absence, and I pray God grant them a fair departure. 

Nerissa. Do you not remember, lady, in your father's 
time, a Venetian, a scholar and a soldier, that came hither 
in company of the Marquis of Montferrat ? 102 

Portia, Yes, yes, it was Bassanio ; as I think, he was so 
called. 

Nerissa. True, madam : he, of all the men that ever my 
foolish eyes looked upon, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

Portia. I remember him well, and I remember him wor- 
thy of thy praise. 

Enter a Serving-man. 

How now ! what news ? 109 

Serv, The four strangers seek for you, madam, to take 
their leave : and there is a forerunner come from a fifth, 
the Prince of Morocco, who brings word the prince his 
master will be here to-night. 
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Portia. If I could bid the fifth welcome with so good a 
heart as I can bid the other four farewell, I should be glad 
of his approach: if he have the condition of a saint and 
the complexion of a devil, I had rather he should shrive me 
than wive me. 

Come, Nerissa. Sirrah, go before. 119 

Whiles we shut the gates upon one wooer, another knocks 

at the door. [Exeunt. 

Scene. III. Vemce. A public place. 

Enter Bassanio and Shylock. 

. Sbylock, Three thousand ducats ; well. 

Bassanio. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shylock. For three months; well. 

Bassanio. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall 
be bound. 

Shylock. Antonio shall become bound; well. 

Bassanio. May you stead me? will you pleasure me? 
shall I know your answer? 

Shylock. Three thousand ducats, for three months, and 
Antonio bound. 10 

Bassanio. Your answer to that. 

Shylock. Antonio is a good man. 

. Bass, Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

Shylock. Oh, no, no, no, no: my meaning in saying he 
is a good man is to have you understand me that he is 
sufficient. Yet his means are in supposition : he hath an 
argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I under- 
stand, moreover, upon the Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, 
a fourth for England, and other ventures he hath, squan- 
dered abroad. But ships are but boards, sailors but men : 
there be land-rats and water-rats, water-thieves and land- 
thieves, I mean pirates, and then there is the peril . of 
waters, winds and rocks. The man is, notwithstanding 
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sufficient. Three thousand ducats; I think I may take his 
bond ^ 

Basjanio. Be assured you may. 

Sbylock. I will be assuped I may; and, that I may be 
assured, I will bethink me. May I speak with Antonio? 

Bassamo, If it please you to dine with us. 29 

Sbylock. Yes, to smell pork; to eat of the habitation 
which your prophet the Nazarite conjiu*ed the devil into. 
I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and so following, but I will not eat with you, drink 
with you, nor pray with you. What news on the Rialto? 
"Who is he comes here ? 

Enter ANTONIO. 
Bassanto, This is Signior Antonio. 

Sbylock, [Asidel How like a fawning publican he looks! 
I hate him for he is a Christian, 
But more for that in low simplicity 

He lends out money gratis and brings down 40 

The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation, and he rails. 
Even there where merchants most do congregate, 
On me, my bargains and my well-won thrift. 
Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe, 
If I forgive him! 

Bassamo. Shylock, do you hear? 

Sbylock, I am debating of my present store. 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 50 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats. What of that? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe. 
Will furnish me. But soft! how many months 
Do you desire? [To Ant.^ Rest you fair, good signior; 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

Antomo, Shylock, although I neither lend nor borrow 
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By taking nor by giving of excess, 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 

I'll break a custom. Is he yet possessed 60 

How much ye would? 

Skylock. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Antonio. And for three months. 

Shylock. I had forgot; three months; you told me so. 
Well then, your bond; and let me see; but hear you; 
Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. 

Antonio. I do never use it. 

Sbylock, When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban's sheep — 
This Jacob from our holy Abram was, 
As his wise mother wrought in his behalf. 
The third possessor; ay, he was the third — 70 

Antonio. And what of him ? did he take interest ? 

Sfjylock. No, not take interest, not, as you would say, 
Directly interest: mark what Jacob did 
When Laban and himself were compromised 
That all the eanlings which were streak'd and pied 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest: 
And thrift Is blessing, if men steal it not. 

Antonio. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob served for ; 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 80 

But sway'd and fashion'd by the hand of heaven. 
Was this inserted to make interest good? 
Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams? 

Shylock. I cannot tell; I make it breed as fast: 
But note me, signior. 

Antonio. Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul producing holy witness 
Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 
O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 90 
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Sbylock, Three thousand ducats; 'tis a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve; then, let me see; the rate — 

Antonio. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholding to you? 

Sbylock. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances: 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And spit ypon my Jewish gaberdine, 100 

And all for use of that which is mine o\^ti. 
Well then, it now appears you need my help: 
Go to, then; you come to me, and you say 
'Shylock, we would have moneys:' you say so; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold: moneys is your suit. 
What should I say to you? Should I not say 
*Hath a dog money? is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats?' Or no 

Shall I bend low and in a bondman's key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this; 

*Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 
You spum'd me such a day; another time 
You call'd me dog; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much moneys?' 

Antonio. I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 120 

As to thy friends; for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ? 
But lend it rather to thine enemy. 
Who if he break, thou mayst with better face 
Exact the penalty, 

Shylock^ Why, look you, how you storm! 

I would be friends with you and have your love, 
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Forget the shames that you have stain'd me with, 

Supply your present wants and take no doit 

Of usance for my moneys, and you'll not hear me: 

This is kind I offer. 130 

Bassanio. This were kindness. 

Shylock. This kindness will I show. 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond; and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day, 
In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Antonio, Content, i' faith: I'll seal to such a bond 140 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bassanio, You shall not seal to such a bond for me: 
I'll rather dwell in my necessity. 

Antonio. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it: 
Within these two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the. value of this bond. 

Shylock, O father Abram, what these Christians are. 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others! Pray you, tell me this; 150 

If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture? 
A pound of man's flesh taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 
To buy his favour, I extend this friendship: 
If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 
And, for my love, I pray you wrong me not. 

Antonio, Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shylock. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's; i6q" 
Give him direction for this merry bond, 
And I will go •and -purse the ducats straight, . 
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See to my house,, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave, and presently 
I will be with you. 

Antonio. Hie thee, gentle Jew. [Exit Sbyloek. 

The Hebrew will turn Christian: he grows kind. 

Bassanlo, I like not fair terms and a villain's mind. 

Antonio. Come on: in this there can be no dismay; 
My ships come home a month before the day. [Exeunt, 169 

ACT II. 

Scene I. Belmont. . A room In PorticCs bouse. 

Flourish of Comets. Enter the PRINCE OF MOROCCO and his 
train; PORTiA, Nerissa, and others attending, 

Morocco. Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadow'd livery of the burnish'd sun, 
To whom I am a neighbour and near bred. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward bom, 
Where Phoebus' fire scarce thaws the icicles, 
And let us make incision for your love. 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine. 
I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine 
Hath fear'd the valiant: by my love, I swear 
The best-regarded virgins of our clime 10 

Have loved it too: -I would not change this hue, 
Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 

Portia. In terms of choice I am not solely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes ; 
Besides, the lottery of my destiny 
Bars me the right of voluntary choosing : 
But if my father had not scanted me. 
And hedged me by his wit, to yield myself 
His wife who wins me by that means I told you. 
Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 20 

As any comer I have look'd on yet 
For my affection. 

Morocco. Even for that I thank you: 
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Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caskets 

To try my fortune. By this scimitar, 

That slew the Sophy and a Persian prince 

That won three fields of Sultan Solyman, 

I would outstare the sternest eyes that look. 

Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth, 

Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she-bear, 

Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 30 

To win thee, lady. But, alas the while! 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beaten by his page; 

And so may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Miss that which one unworthier may attain. 

And die with grieving. 

Portia, You must take your chance. 

And either not attempt to choose at all 
Or swear, before you choose, if you choose wrong 40 

Never to speak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage : therefore be advised. 

Morocco, Nor will not. Come, bring me unto my chance, 

Portia. First, forward to the temple: after dinner 
Your hazard shall be made. 

Morocco, Good fortune then! 

To make me blest or cursed*st among men. 

[Cornets^ and exeunt. 

Scene IL Venice, A street. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Launcelot. Certainly my conscience will serve me to run 
from this Jew my master. The fiend is at mine elbow 
and tempts me, saying to me *Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, 
good Launcelot,' or 'good Gobbo,* or *good Launcelot 
Gobbo, use your legs, take the start, run away.* My con- 
science says *No; take heed, honest Launcelot; take heed, 
honest Gobbo,' or, as aforesaid, 'honest Launcelot Gobbo; 
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do not run ; scorn running with thy heels.* Well, the most 
courageous fiend bids me pack: *Via!* says the fiend ;^^ 
*away!' says the fiend; *for the heavens, rouse up a brare 
mind,' says the fiend, *and run.* Well, my conscience, 
hanging about the neck of my heart, says very wisely to me 
'My honest friend Launcelot, being an honest man's son,' 
or rather an honest woman's son; for indeed my father 
did something smack, something grow to, he had a kind of 
taste ; well, my conscience says * Launcelot, budge not.' 
'Budge,' says the fiend. * Budge not,' says my conscience. 
' Conscience,' say I, *you counsel well ;' * Fiend,* say I, *you 
counsel well:' to be ruled by my conscience, I should stay 
with the Jew my master, who, God bless the mark, is a 
kind of devil; and, to run away from the Jew, I should 
be ruled by the fiend, who, saving your reverence, is the 
devil himself. Certainly the Jew is the very devil incar- 
nal; and, in my conscience, my conscience is but a kind 
of hard conscience, to offer to counsel me to stay with the 
Jew. The fiend gives the more friendly counsel: I will 
run, fiend; my heels are at your command; I will run. 

Enter Old GOBBO, <witJb a basket, 

GMo* Master young man, you, I pray you, which is the 
way to master Jew's? 29 

Launcelot. [jijuie] O heavens, this is my true-begotten 
fatiierl who, being more than sand-blind, high-gravel-blind, 
knows me not: I will try confusions with him. 

Gobbo. Master young gentleman, I pray you, which is 
the way to master Jew's? 

Launcelot, Turn up on your right hand at the next turn- 
ing, but, at the next turning of all, on your left; marry, at 
the very next turning, turn of no hand, but turn down in- 
directly to the Jew's house. 

Gobbo. By God's sonties, 'twill be a hard way to hit. 
Can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells with 
him, dwell with him or no? 41 

X^auncelot, Talk you of young Master Launcelot ? [Asitie] 

C 
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Mark me now; now will I raise the waters. — Talk you of 
young Master Launcelot? 

Gobbo. No master, sir, but a poor man's son : his father, 
though I say it, is an honest exceeding poor man and, God 
be thanked, well to live. 

Launcelot, Well, let his father be what a* will, we talk 
of young Master Launcelot. 

Gobbo, Your worship's friend and Launcelot, sir. 50 

Launcelot, But I pray you, ergo, old man, ergo, I beseech 
you, talk you of young Master Launcelot? 

Gobbo, Of Launcelot, an't please your mastership. 

Launcelot, Ergo, Master Launcelot. Talk not of Master 
Launcelot, father; for the young gentleman, according to 
Fates and Destinies and such odd sayings, the Sisters Three 
and such branches of learning, is indeed deceased, or, as 
you would say in plain terms, gone to heaven. 

Gobbo, Marry, God forbid! the boy was the very staft* 
of my age, my very prop. 60 

Launcelot, Do I look like a cudgel or a hovel-post, a staff 
or a prop? Do you know me, father? 

Gobbo, Alack the day, I know you not, young gentle- 
man: but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy, God rest his 
soul, alive or dead ? 

Launcelot, Do you not know me, father? 

Gobbo, Alack, sir, I am sand-blind; I know you not. 67 

Launcelot, Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you might 
fail of the knowing me : it is a wise father that knows his 
own child. Well, old man, I will tell you news of your 
son: give me your blessing: truth will come to light; mur- 
der cannot be hid long; a man's son may, but at the length 
truth will out. 

Gobbo, Pray you, sir, stand up: I am sure you are not 
Launcelot, my boy. 

Launcelot, Pray you, let's have no more fooling about it, 
but give me your blessing: I am Launcelot, your boy that 
was, your son that is, your child that shall be. . 78 
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Gobbo, I cannot think you are my son. 

Launcelot, I know not what I shall think of that: but I 
am Launcelot, the Jew's man, and I am sure Margery your 
wife is my mother. 

Gobbo, Her name is Margery, indeed: I'll be sworn, if 
thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and blood. 
Lord worshipped might he be ! what a beard hast thou got ! 
thou hast got more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my fill- 
horse has on his tail. 

Launcelot, It should seem then that Dobbin's tail grows 
faiackward: I am sure he had m6re hair of his tail than I 
have of my face when I last saw him. 9© 

GMo. Lord, how art thou changed ! How dost thou and 
thy master agree? I have brought him a present. How 
*gree you now? 

Launcelot. Well, well : but, for mine own part, as I. have 
set up my rest to run away, so I will not rest till I have 
run some ground. My master's a very Jew: give him a 
present! give him a halter: I am famished in his service; 
you may tell every finger I have with my ribs. Father, I 
am glad you are come: give me your present to one 
Master Bassanio, who indeed gives rare new liveries: if I 
serve not him, I will run as far as God has any ground. 

rare fortune! here comes the man: to him, father; for 

1 am a Jew, if I serve the Jew any longer. 103 

Enter Bassanio, with LEONARDO and other followers, 

Bassanio. You may do so; but let it be so hasted that 
supper.be ready at the farthest by five of the clock. See 
these letters delivered; put the liveries to making, and de- 
sire Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. \Exit a Servant. 

Launcelot, To him, father. 
Gobbo, God bless your worship! 

Bassanio, Gramercy! wouldst thou aught with me? no 
Gobbo. Here's my son, sir, a poor boy, — 
Launcelot, Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew's man ; 
that would, sir, as my father shall specify — 

c 2 
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Gobbo. He hath a great infection, sir, as one would say, 
to serve — 

Launeelot, Indeed, the short and the long is, I serve the 
Jew, and have a desire, as my father shall specify, — 

Gobbo. His master and he, saving your worship's rever- 
ence, are scarce cater-cousins — 119 

Launeelot, To be brief, the very truth is that the Jew, 
having done me wrong, doth cause me, as my father, beings 
I hope, an old man, shall frutify unto you, — 

Gobbo. I have here a dish of doves that I would bestow 
upon your worship, and my suit is — 

Launeelot. In very brief, the suit is impertinent to my- 
self, as your worship shall know by this honest old roan; 
and, though I say it, though old man, yet poor man, my 
father. 

Bassamo. One speak for both. What would you? 

Launeelot. Serve you, sir. 130 

Gobbo. That is the very defect of the matter, sir. 

iajsanio. I know thee well ; thou hast obtain'd thy suit : 
Shylock thy master spoke with me this day, 
And hath preferred thee, if it be preferment 
To leave a rich Jew's service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Launeelot. The old proverb is very well parted between 
my master Shylock and you, sir: you have the grace of 
God, sir, and he hath enough. 139 

Bass. Thou speak'st it well. Go, father, with thy son. 
Take leave of thy old master and inquire 
My lodging out. Give him a livery 
More guarded than his fellows': see it done. 

Launeelot. Father, in. I cannot get a service, no; I 
have ne'er a tongue in my head. Well, if any man in 
Italy have a fairer table which doth offer to swear upon a 
book, I shall have good fortune. Go to, here's a simple line 
of life : here's a small trifle of wives : alas, fifteen wives is 
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nothing! eleven widows and nine maids is a simple coming- 
in for one man: and then to 'scape drowning thrice, and 
to be in peril of my life with the edge of a feather-bed; 
here are simple 'scapes. Well, if Fortune be a woman, 
she's a good wench for this gear. Father) come ; I'll take 
my leave of the Jew in the twinkling of an eye. 154 

[Exeunt Launcelot and Old Gobbo. 

Bajsanio, I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this: 
■These things being bought and orderly bestow'd 
Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 
My best-esteem'd acquaintance: hie thee, go. 

Leonardo, My best endeavours shall be done herein. 

Enter Gratiano. 

Gratiano, Where is your master?- 160 

Leonardo, Yonder, sir, he walks. [Exit. 

Gratiano. Signior Bassanio ! 

Bassanio. Gratiano ! 

Gratiano. I have a suit ta you. 

Bassanio. You have obtain'd it. 

Gratiano. You must not deny me: I must go with you 
to Belmont. 

Bass. Why then you must. But hear thee, Gratiano; 
Thou art too wild, too rude and bold of voice ; 
Parts that become thee happily enough 
And in such eyes as ours appear not faults; 
But where thou art not known, why, there they show 170 
Something too liberal. Pray thee, take pain 
To allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Thy skipping spirit, lest through thy wild behaviour 
I be misconstrued in the place I go to 
And lo^ my hopes. 

Gratiano. Signior* Bassanio, hear me : 

If I do not put on a sober habit, 
Talk with respect and swear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely, 
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Nay more, wliile grace is saying, hood mine eyes 

Thus with my hat, and sigh and say *amen,' i8o 

Use all the observance of civility, 

Like one well studied in a sad ostent 

To please his grandam, never trost me more. 

Bassamo, Well, we shall see your bearing. 

Gra, Nay, but I bar to-night: you shall not gauge me 
By what we do to-night. 

Bassamo, No, that were pity: 

I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpose merriment. But fare you well: 
I have some business. 190 

Gratiano. And I must to Lorenzo and the rest: 
But we will visit you a-t supper-time. . [Exeunt. 

Scene IIL The same, A room in Shylock^s house. 

Enter JESSICA and LauncELOT. 

Jessica, I am soriy thou wilt leave my father so: 
Our house is hell, and thou, a merry devil. 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness. 
But fare thee well, there is a ducat for thee: 
And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master's guest: 
Give him this letter; do it secretly; 
And so farewell: I would not have my father 
See me in talk with thee. 9 

Launcelot, Adieu! tears exhibit my tongue. Most beau- 
tiful pagan, most sweet Jew, adieu: these foolish drops do 
something drown my manly spirit: adieu. 

Jessica, Farewell, good Launcelot. [Exit Launcelot, 

Alack, what heinous sin is it in me 
To be ashamed to be my father's child! 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not. to his manners. O Lorenzo, 
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If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife, 

Become a Christian and thy loving wife. [Exit, 



Scene IV. TJbe same. A street. 

Enter Gratiano, Lorenzo, Salarino, and Salanio. 

Lorenzo. Nay, we will slink away in supper-time. 
Disguise us at my lodging and return. 
All in an hoiu*. 

Gratiano., We have not niade good preparation. 

Salarino. We have not spoke us yet of torch-bearers. 

Salanio. *Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly order'd, 
And better in my mind not imdertook, 

Lorenzo. 'Tis now but four o'clock : we have two hours 
To furnish us. • » 

Enter Launcelot, <vuiih a letter. 

Friend Launcelot, what's the news? 

Launcelot* An it shall please you to break up this, it 
shall seem to signify. 11 

Lorenxo. I know the hand: in faith, 'tis a fair hand. 
And whiter than the paper it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ. 

Gratiano. Love-news, in faith. 

Launcelot. By your leave, sir. 

Lorenzo. Whither goest thou? 

Launcelot. Marry, sir, to bid my old master the Jew to 
sup to-night with my new master the Christian. 

Lorenzo. Hold here, take this: tell gentle Jessica 
I will not fail her; speak it privately. [Exit Launcelot. 20 
Go, gentlemen. 

Will you prepare you for this masque to-night? 
I am provided of a torch-bearer. 

Salarino. Ay, marry, I'll be gone about it straight. 

Salanio. And so will I. 
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Lorenzo, Meet me and Gratiano 

At Gratiano's lodging some hour hence. 

Salar'mo. 'Tis good we do so. 

[Exeunt Salarino and Sa/anio, 
Gratiano, Was not that letter from fair Jessica? 

Lorenzo, I must needs tell thee all. She hath directed 
How I shall take her from her father's house, 30 

What gold and jewels she is furnish'd with, 
What page's suit she hath in readiness. 
If e'er the Jew her father come to heaven, 
It will be for his gentle daughter's sake: 
And never dare misfortune cross her foot, 
Unless she do it under this excuse, 
That she is issue to a faithless Jew. 
Come, go with me; peruse this as thou goest: 
Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. • [Exeunt. 

Scene V. 7lje same. Before Shylock's bouse. 

Enter ShylqCK and LauNCELOT. 

Shy lock. Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes shall be thy judge. 
The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio:— ^ 
What, Jessica! — thou shalt not gormandise. 
As thou hast done with me: — ^What, Jessica! — 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out: — 
Why, Jessica, I say! 

Laur^elot, Why, Jessica! 

Sbylock, Who bids thee call? I do not bid thee call. 

Launcelot, Your worship was wont to tell me tliat I 
could do nothing without bidding. 

Enter JESSICA. 

Jessica, Call you? what is your will? 10 

Shylock, I am bid forth to supper, Jessica: 
There are my keys. But wherefore should I go? 
I am not bid for love; they flatter me: 
But yet rU go in hate, to feed upon 
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The prodigal Christian. Jessica, my girl, 
Look to my house. I am right loath to go: 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

LaunceloL I beseech you, sir, go : my young master doth 
expect your reproach. 20 

Sbylock. So do I his. 

Launcelot, An they have conspired together, I will not 
say you shall see a masque ; but if you do, then it was not 
for nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Monday 
last at six o'clock i' the morning, falling out that year on 
Ash-Wednesday was four year, in the afternoon. 

Shy, What, are there masques? Hear you me, Jessica: 
Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum 
And the vile squealing of the wry-neck'd fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then, 30 

Nor thrust your head into the public street 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnished faces. 
But stop my house's ears, I mean my casements: 
Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. By Jacob's staff, I swear, 
I have no mind of feasting forth to-night : 
But I will go. Go you before me, sirrah; 
Say 1 will come. 

LaunceloU I will go before, sir. Mistress, look out at 
window, for all this; 40 

There will come a Christian by, 

WiU be worth a Jewess' eye. [Exit. 

Shyhck, What says that fool of Hagar's offspring, ha? 

Jes, His words were * Farewell mistress;' nothing else. 

Shyhck, The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder; 
Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild-cat : drones hive not with me : 
Therefore I part with him, and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste 
His borrowed purse. Well, Jessica, go in: 50 

Perhaps I will return immediately: 
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Do as I bid you; shut doors after you: 

Fast bind, fast find; 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. [Exiu 

Jessica. Farewell ; and if my fortime be not crost, 
I have a father, you a daughter, lost. [Exit, 

Scene VI. The same. 

Enter Gratiano and Salarino, masqued. 

Gratiano, This is the pent-house under which Lorenzo 
Desired us to make stand. 

Salarino, His hour is almost past. 

' Gratiano. And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock, • 

Salarino. O, ten times faster Venus' pigeons fly 
To seal love's bonds new-made, than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited! 

Gratiano, That ever holds: who riseth from a feast 
With that keen appetite that he sits down? 
Where is the horse that doth untread again lo 

His tedious measures with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them first? All things that are 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoy 'd. 
How like a younker or a prodigal 
The scarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the strumpet wind! 
How like the prodigal doth she return, 
With over-weather'd ribs and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent and beggar'd by the strumpet wind ! 19 

Salarino* Here comes Lorenzo : more of this hereafter. 

Enter LORENZO. 

Lorenzo. Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode ; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait: 
When you shall please to play the thieves for wives, 
I'll watch as long for you then. Approach; 
Here dwells my father Jew. Ho! who's within? 
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Enter Jessica, above, in hoy's clothes, 

Jessica, Who are you? Tell me, for more certainty. 
Albeit rU swear that I do know your tongue. 
Lorenzo, Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Jessica, Lorenzo, certain, and my love indeed. 
For who love I so much? And now who knows 30 

But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours? 

Lor„ Heaven and thy thoughts are witness that thou art. 

Jessica, Here, catch this casket ; it is worth the pains. 
I am glad 'tis night, you do not look on me, 
For I am much ashamed of my exchange : 
But love is blind and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit; 
For if they could, Gupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lorenzo, Descend, for you must be my torch-bearer. 40 

Jessica, What, must I hold a candle to my shames? 
They in themselves, good sooth, are too too light. 
Why, 'tis an office of discovery, love; 
And I should be obscured. 

Lorenzo, So are you, sweet, 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy. 
But come at once; 

For the close night doth play the runaway, 
And we are stay'd for at Bassanio's feast. 

Jessica, I will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some more ducats, and be with you straight. 50 

[Exit above, 

Gratiano, Now, by my hood, a Gentile and no Jew. 

Lorenzo, Beshrew me but I love her heartily; 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her, 
And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true, 
And true she is, as she hath proved herself. 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair and true, 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 
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Enter JESSICA, below. 

What, art thou come? On, gentlemen; away! 
Our masquing mates by this time for us stay. 

[Exit <witb Jessica and Salarino. 

Enter Antonio. 

Antonio. Who's there? 60 

Gratiano. Signior Antonio! 

Antonio. Fie, fie, Gratiano! where are all the rest? 
'Tis nine o'clock: our friends all stay for you. 
No masque to-night; the wind is come about; 
Bassanio presently will go aboard: 
I have sent twenty out to seek -for you. 

Gratiano. I am glad on't: I desire no more delight 
Than to be under sail and gone to-night, [Exeunt. 

Scene VII. Belmont. A room in Portia* s house. 

Flourish of comets. Enter PoRTIA, with the PRINCE OF 

Morocco, and their trains. 

Portia. Go draw aside the curtains and discover 
The several caskets to this noble prince. 
Now make your choice. 

Morocco. The first, of gold, who this inscription bears, 
'Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire;' 
The second, silver, which this promise carries, 
*Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves;' 
This third, dull lead^ with warning all as blunt, 

* Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.' 
How shall I know if I do choose the right? 10 

Portia. The one of them contains my picture, prince : 
If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 

Morocco, Some god direct my judgement ! Let me see ; 
I will survey the inscriptions back again. 
What says tl^is leaden casket? 

* Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.' . 
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Must give ! for what ? for lead ? hazard for lead ? 

This casket threatens. Men that hazard all 

Do it in hope of fair advantages: 

A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross; 20 

ru then nor give nor hazard aught for lead. 

What says the silver with her virgin hue ? 

*Wlio chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves.' 

As much as he deserves! Pause there, Morocco, 

And weigh thy value. with an even hand: 

If thou be'st rated by thy estimation, 

Thou dost deserve enough; and yet enough 

May not extend so far as to the lady: 

And yet to be afeard of ^my deserving 

Were but a weak disabling of myself. 30 

As much as I deserve! Why, that's the lady: 

I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, 

In graces and in qualities of breeding ; 

But more than these, in love I do deserve. 

What if I stray'd no further, but chose here? 

Let's see once more this saying graved in gold; 

'Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire.' 

Why, that's the lady; all the world desires her; 

From the four comers of the earth they come. 

To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing saint: 40 

The Hyrcanian deserts and the vasty wilSs 

Of wide Arabia are as throughfares now 

For princes to come view fair Portia: 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 

Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

To stop the foreign spirits, but they come. 

As o'er a brook, to see fair Portia. 

One of these three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is't like that lead contains her? 'Twere damnation 

To think so base a thought: it were too gross 50 

To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 

Or shall I think in silver she's immured, 

Being ten times undervalued to tried gold? 

O sinful thought! Never so rich a gem 
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Was set in worse than gold. They have in England 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 

Stamped in gold, but that's insculp'd upon; 

But here an angel in a golden bed 

Lies all within. Deliver me the key: 

Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may! 60 

Portia, There, take k, prince ; and if my form lie there, 
Then I am yours. [He unlocks the golden casket, 

Morocco, O hell! what have we here? 

A carrion Death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll! I'll read tiie writing. 

[Reads^ All that glisters is not gold; 

Often have you heard that told: 

Many a man his life hath sold 

But my outside to behold : 

Gilded tombs do worms infold. 

Had you been as wise as bold, 70 

Young in limbs, in judgement old. 

Your answer had not been inscroU'd; 

Fare you well; your suit is cold. 

Cold, indeed; and labour lost: 
Then, farewell, heat, and welcome, frost! 
Portia, adieu. I have too grieved a heart 
To take a tedious •leave: thus losers part. 

[Exit with bis train. Flourish of Comets, 
Portia, A gentle riddance. Draw the curtains, go. 
Let all of his complexion choose me so. [Exeunt, 

Scene VI IL Fenice. A street. 

Enter Salarino and Salanio. 

Salarino, Why, man, I saw Bassanio under sail: 
With him is Gratiano gone along; 
And in their ship I am sure Lorenzo is not. 

Salanio, The villain Jew with outcries raised the duke. 
Who went with him to search Bassanio's ship. 

Salarino. He came too late, the ship was under sail: 
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But there the duke was given to understand 

That in a gondola were seen together 

Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica: 

Besides, Antonio certified the duke 10 

They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Salanio, I never heard a passion so confused, 
So strange, outrageous, and so variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the streets: 
'My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter! 
Fled with a Christian! O my Christian ducats! 
Justice! the law! my ducats, and my daughter! 
A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats, 
Of double ducats, stolen from me by my daughter! 
And jewels, two stones, two rich and precious stones, 20 
Stolen by my daughter! Justice! find the girl; 
She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats.' 

Salarino, Why, all the boys in Venice follow him. 
Crying, his stones, his daughter, and his ducats. 

Salanio. Let good Antonio look he keep his day. 
Or he shall pay for this. 

Salarino, Marry, well remember'd. 

I reason'd with a Frenchman yesterday. 
Who told me, in the narrow seas that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country richly fraught: 30 

I thought upon Antonio when he told me. 
And wish*d in silence that it were not his. 

Salanio. You were best to tell Antonio what you hear; 
Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieve him. 

Salarino, A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
I saw Bassanio and Antonio part: 
Bassanio told him he would make some speed 
Of his return : he answered, * Do not so ; 
Slubber not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
But stay the very riping of the time; 40 

And for the Jew's bond which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love: 
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Be merry, and employ your chiefest thoughts 
To courtship and such fair ostents of love 
As shall conveniently become you there:* 
And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And with affection wondrous sensible 
He wrung Bassanio's hand; and so they parted* 

Salamo, I think he only loves the world for him. 50 
1 pray thee, let us go and find him out 
And quicken his embraced heaviness 
With some delight or other. 

Salarino, Do we so. [Exeunt. 

Scene IX. Belmont, A mom m Portions bouse. 

Enter Nerissa <ivitb a Servitor. 

Ner, Quick, quick, I pray thee ; draw the curtain straight: 
The Prince of Arragon hath ta*en his oath, 
And comes to his election presently. 

FlourUb of Cornets. Enter the PRINCE OF ARRAGON, 
Portia, and tbeir trains. 

Port/a. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble prince z 
If you choose that wherein I am contained, 
Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemnized: 
But if you fail, without more speech, my lord, 
You must be gone from hence immediately. 

Arragon.' I am enjoin'd by oath to observe three things: 
First, never to unfold to any one 10 

Which casket 'twas I chose; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage: 
Lastly, 

If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

Portia, To these injunctions every one doth swear 
That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 
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Arragon^ And so have I address'd me. Fortune now 
To my heart's hope! Gold; silver; and base lead. 20 

'Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath.' 
You shall look fairer, ere I give or hazard. 
What says the- golden chest ? ha ! let me see : 
<Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire/ 
What many men desire! that *many' may be meant 
By the fool multitude, that choose by show, 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach; 
Which pries not to the interior, but, hke the martlet, j 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall. 
Even in the force and road of casualty. 30 

I will not choose what many men desire^ 
Because I will not jump with common spirits 
And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 
Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house; 
Tell me once more what title thou dost bear: 
*Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves:' 
And well said too ; for who shall go about 
To cozen fortune and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit? Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 40 

O, that estates, degrees and offices 
Were not derived corruptly, and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! 
How many then should cover that stand bare! 
How many be commanded that command! 
How much low peasantry would then be glean'd 
From the true seed of honour ! and how much honour 
Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times 
To be new-vamish'd ! Well, but to my choice: 
*Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves.' 50 
I will assume desert. Give me a key for this. 
And instantly unlock my fortunes here. 

[ He opens the silver casket, 

Portia, Too long a pause for that which you find there. 

Arragon, What's here ? the portrait of a blinking idiot. 
Presenting me a schedule! I will read it. 

D 
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How much unlike art thou to Portia ! 

How much unlike my hopes and my deservings! 

^Who chooseth me shall have as much as he deserves/ 

Did I deserve no more than a fool's head? 

Is that my prize? are my deserts no better? 6a 

Portia. To offend, and judge, are distinct offices 
And of opposed natures* 

Arragon. What is here? 

\Rtads\ The fire seven times trietl this: 

Seven times tried that judgement is. 

That did never choose amiss. 

Some there be that shadows kiss; 

Such have but a shadow's bliss: 

There be fools alive, I wis, 

Silver'd o'er; and so was this. 

Take what wife you will to bed, 70 

I will ever be your head: 

So be gone: you are sped. 

Still more fool I shall appear 

By the time I linger here: 

With one fool's head I came to woo, 

But I go away with two. 

Sweet, adieu. I'll keep my oath, 

Patiently to bear my wroth. 

[Exeunt Arragon and train. 
Portia, Thus hath the candle singed the moth. 
O, these deliberate fools! when they do choose, 8c 

They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 

Nerissa. The ancient saying is no heresy. 
Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 

Portia. Gome, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 

♦ Enter a Servant. 
Servant. Where is my lady? 

Portia. Here: what would my lord? 
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Servant. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian, one that comes before 
To signify the approaching of his lord ; 
From whom he bringeth sensible regreets. 
To wit, besides commends and courteous breath, 90 

Gifts of rich value. Yet I have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of love : • 

A day in April never came so sweet, 
To show how costly summer was at hand, 
As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 

Portia. No more, I pray thee : I am half afeard 
Thou wilt say anon he is some kin to thee. 
Thou spend'st such high-day wit in praising him. 
Come, come, Nerissa; for I long to see 
Quick Cupid's post that comes so mannerly. 100 

Nerhsd. Bassanio, lord Love, if thy will it be ! [Exeunt, 

ACT III. 
Scene I. Fenice. A street. 
Enter Salanio and Salarino* 

Salanio. Now, what news on the Rialto? 

Salarino. Why, yet it lives there unchecked that Antonio 
hath a ship of rich lading wrecked on the narrow seas; the 
Goodwins, I think they call the place; a very dangerous 
flat and fatal, where the carcases of many a tall ship lie 
buried, as they say, if my gossip Report be an honest woman 
of her word. 7 

Salanio. I would she were as lying a gossip iii that as 
ever knapped ginger or made her neighbours believe she 
wept for the death of a third husband. But it is true, 
without any slips of prolixity or crossing the plain highway 

of talk, that the good Antonio, the honest Antonio, O 

that I had a title good enough to keep his name company ! — 

Salarino. Come, the full stop. 

Salanio. Ha! what sayest thou? Why, the end is, he 
hath lost a ship. ^ 16 

D 2 
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Salarino, I would it might prove the end of his losses. 
Salanio, Let me say * amen' betimes, lest the devil cross 
my prayer, for here he comes in the likeness of a Jew. 

Enter Shylock. 

How now, Shylock! what news among the merchants? 20 

Shylock, You knew, none so well, none so well as you, 
of my daughter's flight. 

Salarino, That's certain : I, for my part, knew the tailor 
that made the wings she flew withal. 

Salanio, And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird 
was fledged; and then it is the complexion of them all to 
leave the dam. 

Shylock, My own flesh and blood to rebel! 

Salarino, There is more difference between thy flesh 
and hers than between jet and ivory; more between your 
bloods than there is between red wine and Rhenish. But tell 
us, do you hear whether Antonio have had any loss at sea 
or no? 33 

Shylock, There I have another bad match: a bankrupt, 
a prodigal, who dare scarce show his head on the Rialtp; 
a beggar, that was used to come so smug upon the mart ; 
let him lock to his bond: he was wont to call me usurer; 
let him look to his bond: he was wont to lend money for 
a Christian courtesy ; let him look to his bond. 

Salarino, Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not 
take his flesh: what's that good for? 41 

Shylock, To bait fish withal : if it will feed nothing else, 
it will feed my revenge. He hath disgraced me, and hin- 
dered me half a million ; laughed at my losses, mocked at 
my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled 
my friends, heated mine enemies ; and what's his reason ? I 
am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, as a Christian is ? If you prick 
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us, do we not bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if 
you poison us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall 
we not revenge? If we are like you in the rest, we will 
resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is 
his humility? Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, what 
should his sufferance be by Christian example? Why, re- 
venge. The villany you teach me, I will execute, and it 
shall go hard but I will better the instruction. 39 

Enter a Servant. 

Servant. Gentlemen, my master Antonio is at his house 
and desires to speak with you both. 
Salarino. We have been up and down to seek him. 

Enter TUBAL. 

Salanio, Here comes another of the tribe: a third can- 
not be matched, unless the devil himself turn Jew. 

\_Exeunt Salanio, Salarino, and Servant, 

Sbylock. How now, Tubal! what news from Genoa? 
hast thou found my daughter? 

Tubal, I often came where I did hear of her, but cannot 
find her. • 68 

Shylock, Why, there, there, there, there ! a diamond gone, 
cost me; two thousand ducats in Frankfort! The curse never 
fell upon oiu* nation till now; I never felt it till now; two 
thousand ducats in that ; and other precious, precious jewels. 
I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels 
in her ear! would she were hearsed at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin ! No news of them ? Why, so : and I 
know not what's spent in the search : why, thou loss upon 
loss ! the thief gone with so much, and so much to find the 
thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge : nor no ill luck stir- 
ring but what lights on my shoulders; no sighs but of my 
breathing; no tears but of my shedding. 80 

Titbal, Yes, other men have ill luck too: Antonio, as I 
heard in Genoa, — 

Shylock. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 
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Tubal. Hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Sbylock. I thank God, I thank God. Is't true, is 't true? 

. Tubal. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the 
wreck. 

Sbylock. I thank thee, good Tubal: good news, good 
news! ha, ha! where? in Genoa? 

Tubal. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, in one 
night fourscore ducats. 91 

Sbylock. Thou stickest a dagger in me: I shall never 
see my gold again : fourscore ducats at a sitting ! fourscore 
ducats ! 

Tubal. There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
company to Venice, that swear he cannot choose but break. 

Sbylock. I am very glad of it : Til plague him ; Pll tor- 
ture him : I am glad of it. 

Tubal. One of them showed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey. 100 

Sbylock. Out upon her! Thou torturest me, Tubal: it 
was my turquoise; I had it of Leah when I was a 
bachelor: I would not have given it for a wilderness 
of monkeys. • 

Tubal. But Antonio is certainly undone, 

Sbylock. Nay, that's true, that's very true. Go, Tubal, 
fee me an officer; bespeak him a fortnight before. I will 
have the heart of him, if he forfeit; for, were he out of 
Venice, I can make what merchandise I will. Go, go. 
Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue; go, good Tubal; 
at our synagogue. Tubal. [Exeunt. 

Scene II, Belmont. A room, in Portia* s house. 

Enter Bassanio, Portia, Gratiano, Nerissa, and 

Attendants. 

Portia. I pray you, tarry: pause a day or two 
Before you hazard; for, in choosing wrong, 
I lose your company: therefore forbear awhile. 
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There's something tells me, but it is not love, 

I would not lose you; and you know yourself, 

Hate counsels not in such a quality. 

But lest you should not understand me well, — 

And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought, — 

I would detain you here some month or two 

Before you venture for me. I could teach you la 

How to choose right, but I am then forsworn; 

So will I never be: so may you miss me; 

But if you do, you'll make me wish a sin. 

That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your eyes, 

They have o'erlook'd me and divided me; 

One half of me is yours, the other half yours. 

Mine own, I would say; but if mine, then yours, 

And so all yours. O, these naughty times 

Put bars between the owners and their rights I 

And so, though yours, not yours. Prove it so, 20 

Let fortune go to hell for it, not I. 

I speak too long; but 'tis to peize the time, 

To eke it and to draw it out in length. 

To stay you from election. 

Bassamo, Let me choose; 

For as I am, I live upon the rack. 

Portia. Upon the rack, Bassanio! then confess 
What treason there is mingled with your love. 

Bassanio* None but that ugly treason of mistrust. 
Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love : 
There may as well be amity and life 30 

'Tween snow and fire, as treason and my love. 

Portia. Ay, but I fear you speak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do speak anything. 

Bajsofiio. Promise me life, and I'll confess the truth. 

Portia. Well then, confess and live. 

Bassanio. ' Confess' and ' love' 

Had been the very sum of my confession: 
O happy torment, when my torturer 
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Doth teach me answers for deliverance! 
But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

Portia, Away, then ! I am lock'd in one of them : 40 
If you do love me, you will find me out. 
Nerissa and the rest, stand all aloof. 
Let music sound while he doth make his choice; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end. 
Fading in music: that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream 
And watery death-bed for him. He may win; 
And what is music then? Then music is 
Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch: such it is 50 

As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear 
And summon him to marriage. Now he goes, 
With no less presence, but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster: I stand for sacrifice; 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives. 
With bleared visages, come forth to view 
The issue of the exploit. Go, Hercules! 60 

Live thou, I live: with much much more dismay 
I view the fight than thou that makest the fray. 

Music, ttvbilst BaSSANIO comments on the caskets to himself. 

Song. 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished? 

Reply, reply. 
It is engender'd in the eyes. 
With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring fancy's knell: 70 

I'll begin^ it, — Ding, dong, bell. , ^ > 
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AIL Ding"^ dong, bell. 

Bas. So may the outward shows be least themselves: 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice. 
Obscures the show of evil? In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 80 

There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts : 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars, 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk ; 
And these assume but valour's excrement 
To render them redoubted! Look on beauty, 
And you, shall see 'tis purchased by the weight; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 90 

Making them lightest that wear most of it : 
So are those crisped snaky golden locks 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 
Thus ornament is but the gulled shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word. 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 100 

To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee ; 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
'Tween man and man : but thou, thou meagre lead. 
Which rather threatenest than dost promise aught. 
Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence ; 
And here choose I ; joy be the consequence ! 

Portia, [Aside] How all the other passions fleet to air. 
As doubtful .thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 
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And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy! no 

love, be moderate ; allay thy ecstasy ; 
In measure rain thy joy ; scant this excess. 

1 feel too much thy blessing: make it less, 
For fear I surfeit. 

Basjanio, What find I here? 

[Opening the leaden casket. 

Fair Portia's counterfeit! What demi-god 

Hath come so near creation? Move these eyes? 

Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion? Here are sever'd lips, 

Parted with sugar breath: so sweet a bar 

Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in her hairs xso 

The painter plays the spider and hath woven 

A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 

Faster than gnats in cobwebs: but her eyes, — 

How could he see to do them? having made one, 

Methinks it should have power to stesd both his 

And leave itself unfumish'd. Yet look, how far 

The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 

In underprizing it, so far this shadow 

Doth limp behind the substance. Here's the scroll, 

The continent and summary of my fortune. 130 

[Reads] You that choose not by the view, 
Chance as fair and choose as true! 
Since this fortune falls to you. 
Be content and seek no new. 
If you be well pleased with this 
And hold your fortune for your bliss, 
Turn you where your lady is 
And claim her with a loving kiss. 

A gentle scroll. Fair lady, by your leave; 

I come by note, to give and to receive. 140 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 
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Hearing applause and universal shout, 
Giddy in spirit, still gazing in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be his or no, 
So, thrice-fair lady, stand I, even so; 
As doubtful whether what I see be true. 
Until confirm*d, sign*d, ratified by you. 

Portia, You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand. 
Such as I am: though for myself alone 150 

I would not be ambitious in my wish. 
To wish myself much better ; yet, for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself; 
A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 
More rich; 

That only to stand high in your account. 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends. 
Exceed accoimt ; but the full sum of me 
Is sum of — something, which, to term in gross. 
Is an unlesson'd girl, unschooPd, unpractised; 160 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this. 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 
Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed. 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now converted: but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o*er myself; and even now, but now, 170 

This house, these servants and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord: I give them with this ring; 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away. 
Let it presage the ruin of your love 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

Bojsamo. Madam, you have bereft me of all words. 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins; 
And there is such confusion in my powers 
As, after some oration fairly spoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 180 
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Among the buzzing pleased tnultitude; 
Where every something, being blent together. 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 
Express*d and not expressed. But when this ring 
Parts from this fii^ger, then parts life from hence: 
O, then be bold to say Bassanio*s dead! 

Nerifja* My lord and lady, it is now our time. 
That have stood by and seen our wishes prosper. 
To cry, good joy : good joy, my lord and lady ! 

Gratiano. My lord Bassanio and my gentle lady, 190 

I wish you all the joy that you can wish; 
For I am sure you can wish none from me: 
And when your honours mean to solemnize 
The bargain of your faith, I do beseech you, 
Even at that time I may be married too. 

Bassanio, With all my heart, so thou canst get a wife. 

Gratiano, I thank your lordship, you have got me one. 
My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours: 
You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid; 
You loved, I lov.ed, for intermission 

No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 200 

Your fortune stood upon the casket there. 
And so did mine too, as the matter falls; 
For wooing here until I sweat again, 
And swearing till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love, at last, if promise last, 
I got a promise of this fair one here 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achieved her mistress. 

Portia, Is this true, Nerissa? 

Nerissa. Madam, it is, so you stand pleased withal. 210 

Bassanio, And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith? 

Gratiano, Yes, faith, my lord. 

Bas. Our feast shall be much honour'd in your marriage. 

Gratiano, But who comes here? Lorenzo and his infidel? 
What, and my old Venetian friend Salerio? 
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Enter LoRENZO, JESSICA, and Salerio, a messenger 

from Venice, 

Bassamo. Lorenzo and Salerio, welcome hither; 
If that the youth of my new interest here 
Have power to bid you welcome. By your leave, 
I bid my very friends and countrymen, 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 

Portia, So do I, my lord: 22a 

They are entirely welcome. 

Lorenzo, I thank your honour. For my part, my lord, 
My purpose was not to have seen you here; 
But meeting with Salerio by the way. 
He did intreat me, past all saying nay. 
To come with him along. 

Salerio. I did, my lord; 

And I have reason for it. Signor Antonio 
Commends him to you. [Gives Bassanio a letter^ 

Basianio. Ere I ope his letter, 

I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth, 

Salerio. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in mind; 230 
Nor well, unless in mind : his letter there 
Will show you his estate. 

Gratiano, Nerissa, cheer yon stranger; bid her welcome. 
Your hand, Salerio: what's the news from Venice? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio? 
I know he will be glad of our success ; 
We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 

Saler. I would you had won the fleece that he hath lost. 

Por. There are some shrewd contents in yon same paper. 
That steals the colour from Bassanio's cheek: 240 

Some dear friend dead; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. What, worse and worse i 
With leave, Bassanio ; I am half yourself. 
And I must freely have the half of anything 
That this same paper brings you. 
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Bajjanio, O sweet Portia, 

Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 
"When I did first impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 350 

Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman; 
And then I told you true : and yet, dear lady. 
Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a braggart. When I told you 
My state was nothing, I should then have told you 
That I was worse than nothing; for indeed 
I have engaged myself to a dear friend. 
Engaged my friend to his mere enemy. 
To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady; 
The paper as the body of my friend, 260 

And every word in it a gaping wound, 
Issuing life-blood. But is it true, Salerio ? 
Have all his ventures fail'd? What, not one hit? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary and India? 
And not one vessel 'scape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks? 

Salerio, Not one, my lord. 

Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to discharge the Jew, 
He would not take it. Never did I know 270 

A creature, that did bear the shape of man. 
So keen and greedy to confound a man: 
He plies the duke at morning and at night. 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state. 
If they deny him justice : twenty merchants. 
The duke himself, and the magnificoes 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice and his bond. 

Jessica, When I was with him I have heard him swear 
To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen, 281 

That he would rather have Antonio's flesh 
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Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him: and I know, my lord. 
If law, authority and power deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

Portia. Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble? 

Bassanio. The dearest friend to me, the kindest man. 
The best-condition'd and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies, and one in whom 290 

The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy, 

Portia, What sum owes he the Jew ? 

Bassanio. For me three thousand ducats. 

Portia, What, no more ? 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that. 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault. 
First go with me to church and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend; 300 

For never shall you lie by Portia's side 
With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over: 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along. 
My maid Nerissa and myself meantime 
Will live as maids and widows. Come, away ! 
For you shall hence upon yoiu* wedding-day: 
Bid your friends welcome, show a merry cheer: 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear. 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 310 

Bassanio, [Reads] Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all mis- 
carried, my creditors grow cruel, my estate is very low, my 
bond to the Jew is forfeit; and since in paying it, it is im- 
possible I should live, all debts are cleared between you 
and I, if I might but see you at my death. Notwithstand- 
ing, use your pleasure: if your love do not persuade you 
to come, let not my letter. 

Portia, O love, dispatch all business, and be gone! 
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Bassanio, Since I have your good leave to go away, 
I will make haste: but, till I come again, 320 

No bed shall e'er be guilty of my stay, 
No rest bfe interposer *twixt us twain. [Exeunt, 



Scene III. Venice. A street. 

Enter Shylock, Salarino, Antonio, and Gaoler. 

Shylock, Gaoler, look to him: tell not me of mercy; 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis: 
Gaoler, look to him. 
c Antonio. Hear me yet, good Shylock. 

Shylock, ril have my bond; speak not against my bond: 
I have sworn an oath that I will have my bond. 
Thou cairdst me dog before thou hadst a, cause; 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs: 
The duke shall grant me justice. . I do wonder. 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art so fond 
To come abroad with him at his request. 10 

Antonio, I pray thee, hear me speak. 

Shylock, ril have my bond ; I will not hear thee speak : 
I'll have my bond; and therefore speak no more. 
I'll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Follow riot; 
I'll have no speaking; I will have my bond. [Exit. 

Salarino. It is the most impenetrable cur 
^hat ever kept with men. 

Antonio. Let him alone; 

I'll follow him no more with bootless prayers. 20 

He seeks my life ; his reason well I know : 
I oft deliver'd from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to fne ; 
Therefore he hates me. 

Salarino. I am sure the duke 

Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 
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Antomo. The duke cannot deny the course of law : 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 
Will much impeach the justice of his state ; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 30 

Consisteth of all nations. Therefore go: 
These griefe and losses have so bated me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. 
Well, gaoler, on. Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt, and then I care not ! [ExeunK 

8c£NS IV. Belmont. A room in Portia^ j bouse. 

Enter PoRTU, Nerissa, Lorekzo, Jessica, and Balthasar. 

Lotemzo. Madam, although I speak it in your presence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appears most strongly 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
But if you knew to whom you show this honour. 
How true a gentleman you send relief, 
How dear a lover of my lord your husband, 
I know you would be prouder of the work 
Than customary bounty can enforce you. 

Portia. I never did repent for doing good, la 

Nor shall not now : for in companions 
That do converse and waste the time togetherj^ 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love. 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners and of spirit ; 
Which makes me think that this Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord. 
Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, 
How little is the cost I have bestow'd 
In purchasing the semblance of my soul 96 

From out the state of hellish misery ! 
This <^omes too near the praising of m^lf : 

E 
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Therefore no more of it : hear other things. 

Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The husbandry and manage of my house 

Until my lord's return: for mine own part, 

I have toward heaven breathed a secret vow 

To live in prayer and contemplation, 

Only attended by Nerissa here, 

Until her husband and my lord's return: 30 

There is a monastery two miles oflf; 

And there will we abide. I do desire you 

Not to deny this imposition, 

The which my love and some necessity 

Now lays upon you. 

Lorenzo, Madam, with all my heart : 

I shall obey you in all £ur commands. 

Portia, My people do already know my mind. 
And will acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of Lord Bassanio and myself. 
And so farewell, till we shall meet again. 40 

Lorenzo. Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on you! 

Jessica, I wish your ladyship all heart's content. * 

Portia. I thank you for your wish, and am well pleased 
To wish it back on you: fare you well, Jessica. 

[Exeunt Jessica and Lorenxo, 
Now, Balthasar, 

As I have ever found thee honest-true. 
So let me find thee still. Take this same letter, 
And use thou all the endeavour of a man 
In speed to Padua: see thou render this 
Into my cousin's hand, Doctor Bellario; 50 

And, look, what notes and garments he doth give thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined speed 
Unto the tranect, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Waste no time in words, 
But get thee gone: I shall be there before thee. 

Balthasar. Madam, I go with all convenient speed. 

[Exit. 
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Portia. Come on, Nerissa; I have work in hand 
That you yet know not of: we'll see our husbands 
Before they think of us. 

Nerhsa. Shall they see us? 

Portia, They shall, Nerissa; but in such a habit, 60 

That they shall think we are accomplished 
With that we lack. I'll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accoutred like young men, 
rU prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace. 
And speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride, and speak of frays 
Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies sought my love, 70 

Which I denying, they fell sick and died; 
I could not do withal; then I'll repent. 
And wish, for all that, that I had not kill'd them; 
And twenty of these puny lies I'll tell. 
That men shall swear I have discontinued school 
Above a twelvemonth. I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practise. 

But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us 80 

At the park gate; and therefore haste away. 
For v^e must measure twenty miles to-day. [Exeunt. 

SCSNE V. *Ihe same, A garden. 

Enter Launcelot and JESSICA. 

Launcelot. Yes, truly ; for, look you, the sins of the fa- 
ther are to be laid upon the children: therefore, I promise 
ye, I fear you. I was always plain with you, and so now I 
speak my agitation of the matter: therefore be of good 
cheer, for truly I think you are damned. There is but one 
hope in it that can do you any good; and that is but a 
kind of base hope neither. 

£ 2 
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Jessica. And what hope is that, I pray thee? 

Launcelot. Marry, you may partly hope that you are not 
the Jew's daughter. lo 

Jessica. That were a kind of base hope, indeed : so the 
sins of my mother should be visited upon me. 

Launcelot. Truly then I fear you are damned both by 
father and mother: thus when I shun Scylla, your father, 
I fall into Gharybdis, your mother: well, you are gone both 
ways. 

Jessica. I shall be saved by my husband; he hath made 
me a Christian. 

Lawicelot. Truly, the more to blame he : we were Chris- 
tians enow before; e'en as many as could well live, one by 
another. This making of Christians will raise the price of 
hogs : if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not shortly 
have a rasher on the coals for money. 23 

Enter LORENZO. 

Jessica. I'll tell my husband, Launcelot, what you say: 
here he comes. 

Lorenzo. I shall grow jealous of you shortly, Launcelot, 

Jessica. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo: Launcelot 
and I are out. He tells me flatly, there is no mercy for 
me in heaven, because I am a JeVs daughter : and he says, 
you are no good member of the commonwealth, for in con- 
verting Jews to Christians, you raise the price of pork. 31 

Lorenzo. I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn 
into silence, and discourse grow commendable in none only 
but parrots. Go in, sirrah; bid them prepare for dinner. 

Launcelot. That is done, sir; they have all stomachs. 
, Lorenzo. Goodly Lord, what a wit-snapper are you ! then 
bid them prepare dinner. 

Launcelot. That is done too, sir ; only 'cover' is the word. 

Loretizo. Will you cover then, sir? 

Launcelot. Not so, sir, neither; I know my duty. 40 

Lorenzo. Yet more quarrelling with occasion ! Wilt thou 
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show the whole wealth of thy wit in an instant? I pray 
thee, understand a plain man in his plain meaning: go to 
thy fellows; bid them cover the table, serve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner. 

Launcelot. For the table, sir, it shall be sensed in; for 
the meat, sir, it shall be covered; for your coming in to 
dinner, sir, why, let it be as humovrs and conceits shall 
govern. [Exit, 

Lorenzo, O dear discretion, how his words are suited! 
The fool hath planted in his memory 51 

An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 
Gamish*d like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter. How cheer'st thou, Jessica? 
And now, good sweet, say thy opinion, 
How dost thou like the Lord Bassanio*s wife? 

Jessica, Past all expressing. It is very meet 
The Lord Bassanio live an upright life; 
For, having such a blessing in his lady, 60 

He finds the joys of heaven here on earth ; 
And if on earth he do not mean it, then 
In reason he should never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods should play some heavenly match 
And on the wager lay two earthly women. 
And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawn*d with the other, for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 

Lorenzo, Even such a husband 

Hast thou of me as she is for a wife. 

Jessica, Nay, but ask my opinion too of that. yo 

Lorenzo, I will anon: first, let us go to dinner. 
Jessica, Nay, let me praise you while I have a stomach. 

Lorenzo, No, pray thee, let it serve for table-talk; 
Then, howsoe'er thou speak'st, 'mong other things 
I shall digest it* 

Jessica, Well, Til set you forth* [ExeunU 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I, Fenice, A court of justice. 

Enter the DuKE, the Magnificoes, Antonio, Bassanio, 
Gratia^jo, Salerio, and others. 

Duke, What, is Antonio here? 

Antonio. Ready, so please your grace. 

Duke. I am sorry for thee: thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Antonio. I have heard 

Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course; but since he stands obdurate 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppose lo 

My patience to his fury, and am arm'd 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into court. 

Salerio. He is ready at the door: he comes, my lord. 

Enter Shylock. 

Duke. Make room, and let him stand before our face. 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 
That thou but lead'st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then 'tis thought 
Thou'lt show thy mercy and remorse more strange 20 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty; 
And where thou now exact'st the penalty. 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flesh. 
Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture, 
But, touch'd with human gentleness and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal; 
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Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have of late so huddled on his back, 

Enow to press a royal merchant down 

And pluck commiseration of his state 30 

From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint, 

From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never train'd 

To offices of tender courtesy. 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Sbylock. I have possess'd your grace of what I purpose 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of. my bond: 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city's freedom. 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 40 

A weight of carrion flesh than to receive 
Three thousand ducats: I'll not answer that: 
But, say, it is my humour: is it answer'd? 
What iif my house be troubled with a rat. 
And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned ? What, are you answer'd yet ? 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat ; 
Some, when they hear the bagpipe: for aflfection, 
Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 50 

Of what it likes or loathes. Now, for your answer : 
As there is no firm reason to be render'd, 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 
Why he, a harmless necessary cat; 
Why he, a woollen bag-pipe ; but of force ^ 
Must yield to such inevitable shame 
As to offend, himself being offended; 
So can I give no reason, nor I will not, 
More than a lodged hate and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 60 

A losing suit against him. Are you answer'd? 

Bassanio, This is no answer, thou imfeeling man, 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 
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Sbyloek, I am not bound to please thee with my answers. 

Bojsanio, Do all men kill the things they do not love? 

Stylock. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 

Bassanio. Every offence is not a hate at first, 

Sfy. What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice ? 

Jntomo, I pray you, think you question with the Jew: 
You may as well go stand upon the beach 70 

And bid the niain flood bate his usual height; 
You may as well use question with the wolf 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops and to make no noise, 
When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well do anything most hard, 
As seek to soften that — than which what's harder? — 
His Jewish heart: therefore, I do beseech you, 
Make no more offers, use no farther means, 80 

But with all brief and plain conveniency 
Let me have judgement and the Jew his will. 

Basjottio. For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Sbylock, If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them; I would have my bond. 

Duke, How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none? 

Sbylock. What judgement shall I dread, doing no wrong ? 
You have among you many a purchased slave. 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 90 

You use in abject and in slavish parts. 
Because you bought them: shall I say to you. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 
Why sweat they under burthens? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours and let their palates 
Be seasoned with such viands? You will answer 
'The slaves are ours:* so do I answer you: 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him. 
Is dearly bought; 'tis mine and I will have it. 
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If you deny me, fie upon your law! loo 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 

I stand for judgement : answer ; shall I have it ? 

DuAe, Upon my power I may dismiss this court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 
Whom I have sent for to determine this, 
Gome here to-day. 

Salerio, My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor. 
New come from Padua. 

Duke, Bring us the letters; call the messenger. 109 

Bojjamo, Good cheer, Antonio ! What, man, courage yet .' 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all. 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Antonio* I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death: the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground; and so let me: 
You cannot better be employ'd, Bassanio, 
Than to live still and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nerissa, dressed like a la^voyer^s clerk, 
Duke, Came you from Padua, from Bellario? 118 

Nerissa, From both, my lord. Bellario greets yom* grace. 

[Presenting a letter •. 

Bassanio, Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly? 

Shylock, To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there* 

Gratiano, Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou makest thy knife keen; but no metal can. 
No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 

Sbylock, No, none that thou hast wit enough to make, 

Gratiano, O, be thou damn*d, inexecrable dog! 
And for thy life let justice be accused. 
Thou almost makest me waver in my faith 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 130 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 
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Into the trunks of men : thy currish spirit 
Govern'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human slaughter, 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet. 
And, whilst thou lay'st in thy unhallow'd dam, 
Infused itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Are wolvish, bloody, starved and ravenous. 

Sbylock, Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 
Thou but offehd'st thy lungs to speak so loud: 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 140 

To cureless ruin. I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court. 
Where is he? 

Nerissa, He attendeth here hard by. 

To know your answer, whether you'll admit him. 

Duke. With all my heart. Some three or four of you 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. 
Meantime the court shall hear Bellario's letter. 148 

Clerk. \Readi'\ Your grace shall understand that at the 
receipt of your letter I am very sick: but in the instant 
that your messenger came, in loving visitation was with me 
a young doctor of Rome; his name is Balthasar, I ac- 
quainted him with the cause in controversy between the 
Jew and Antonio the merchant: we turned o'er many books 
together : he is furnished with my opinion ; which, bettered 
with his own learning, the greatness whereof I cannot 
enough commend, comes with him, at my importunity, to 
fill up your grace's request in my stead. I beseech you, 
let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lack a 
reverend estimation; for T never knew so young a body 
with so old a head. I leave him to your gracious accept- 
ance, whose trial shall better publish his commendation. 

Duke. You hear the leam'd Bellario, what he writes: 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 164 

Enter Portia, dressed like a doctor of la<ivs. 

Give me your hand. Come you from old Bellario? 
Portia. I did, my lord. 
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Duke. You are welcome: take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the dijfference 
That holds this present question in the court? 

Portia. I am informed throughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 170 

Duke, Antonio and old Shylock, l)oth stand forth. 

Portia. Is your name Shylock? 

Sbylock, Shylock is my name. 

Portia. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow; 
Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you as you do proceed. 
You stand within his danger, do you not? 

Antomo, Ay, so he says. 

Portia. Do you confess the bond? 

Antomo, I do. 

Portia. Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Sbylock. On what compulsion must I? tell me that. 

Portia, The quality of mercy is not strain'd, 180 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blest; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ^ 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power. 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 190 

It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this. 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 
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To mitigate the justice of thy plea ; 

Which if thou folloyr, this strict court of Venice 200 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Sbylock. My deeds upon my head! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Portia, Is he not able to discharge the money? 

Bassamo, Yes, here I tender it for him in the court; 
Yea, twice the sum : if that will not suffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er. 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart: 
If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth. And I beseech you, 210 
Wrest once the law to your authority: 
To do a great right, do a little wrong. 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

Portia. It must not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established: 
'Twill be recorded for a precedent. 
And many an error by the same example 
Will rush into the state: it cannot be. 

Sbylock. A Daniel come to judgement ! yea, a Daniel ! 
O wise young judge, how I do honour thee! 220 

Portia. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Sbylock, Here -'tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. 

Portia. Shylock, there's thrice thy money ofFer'd thee, 

Sbylock. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 
No, not for Venice. 

Portia. Why, this bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart. Be merciful: 
Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bond. 230 

Shylock. When it is paid according to the tenour. 
It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
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Hath been most sound: I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgement : by my soul I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on my bond. 

Antonio, Most heartily I do beseech the coUrt 
To give the judgement. 

Portia, Why then, thus it is 240 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Sbylock, O noble judge ! O excellent young man ! 

Portia, For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shylock, 'Tis very true : O wise and upright judge ! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks! 

Portia, Therefore lay bare your bosom. 

Sbylock. Ay, his breast: 

So says the bond : doth it not, noble judge ? 
'Nearest his heart:* those are the very words. 250 

Portia, It is so. Are there balance here to weigh 
The flesh?- 

Sbylock, I have them ready. 

Portia, Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your 'charge. 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Sbylock, Is it so nominated in the bond? 

Portia, It is not so express'd : but what of that ? 
'Twere good you do so much for charity. 

'Shylock, I cannot find it; 'tis not in the bond. 

Portia, You, merchant, have you any thing to say? 
Antonio, But little: I am arm'd and well prepared., 263 
Give me your hand, Bassanio: fare you well! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 
For herein Fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom: it is still her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth. 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
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An age of poverty ; from which Imgering penance 

Of such misery doth she cut me o& 

Commend me to your honourable wife: 

Tell her the process of Antonio's end ; 370 

Say how I loved you, speak me fair in death; 

And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 

Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 

Repent but you that you shall lose your friend, 

And he repents not that he pays your debt; 

For if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 

ril pay it presently with all my heart. 

Bassamo. Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world, 280 

Are not with me esteem'd above thy life: 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

Portia, Your wife would give you little thanks for that. 
If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 

Gratiano, I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love: 
I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

Nerissa. 'Tis well you offer it behind her back ; 
The vnsh would make else an unquiet house. 290 

Shylock. [Aside\ These be the Christian husbands. I have 
a daughter; 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas 
Had been her husband rather than a Christian ! 
[j^lotui] We trifle time: I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

Portia, A pound of that same merchant's flesh is thine : 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Stylock, Most rightful judge! 

Portia, And you must cut this flesh from off his breast : 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Sby. Most learned judge ! A sentence ! Come, prepare ! 

Portia, Tarry a little; there is something else. 301 
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This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 

The words expressly are *a pound of flesh:* 

Take: then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the state of Venice. 

Gra. O upright judge! Mark, Jew: O learned judge! 

Sbylock. Is that the law? 

Portia. Thyself shalt see the act: 310 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 

Gra, O learned judge ! Mark, Jew : a learned judge ! 

Stylock. I take this ofier, then; pay the bond thrice 
And let the Christian go. 

Bassanio. Here is the money. 

Portia. Soft ! 
The Jew shall have all justice ; soft ! no haste : 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gratiano. O Jew ! an upright judge, a learned judge ! 

Portia. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 320 
Shed thou no blood, nor cut thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou cut'st more 
Or less than a just pound, be .it but so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance. 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair. 
Thou diest and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Gratiano. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 
Now, infidel, I have you on the hip. 330 

Portia. Why doth the Jew pause? take thy forfeiture. 

Sbylock. Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bassanio, I have* it ready for thee; here it is. 

Portia. He hath refused it in the open court: 
He shall have merely justice and his bond. 
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Gratiano* A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel! 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

Sbylock, Shall I not have barely my principal? 

Portia, Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew, 340 

Sbylock, Why, then the devil give him good of it ! 
I'll stay no longer question. 

Portia. Tarry, Jew: 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be proved against an alien 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen, 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state; 350 

And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand'st; 
For it appears, by manifest proceeding, 
That indirectly and directly too 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant; and thou hast incurr'd 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 
Down therefore and beg mercy of the duke. 

Gra, Beg that thou mayst have leave to hang thyself: 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 361 

Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
Therefore thou must be hang'd at the state's charge. 

Duke. That thou shalt see the difference of oijr spirits, 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it: 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 
The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 

Portia. Ay, for the state, not for Antonio. 

Sbylock. Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that: 
You take my house when you do take the prop 371 
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That doth sustain my house; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Portia, What mercy can you render him, Antonio? 

Gratiano, A halter gratis; nothing else, for God's sake. 

Antonio. So please my lord the duke and all the court 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods, 
I am content; so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it, 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman 380 

That lately stole his daughter: 
Two things provided more, that, for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian; 
The other, that he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies possess'd, 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

Duke. He shall do this, or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Portia, Art thou contented, Jew? what dost thou say? 

Shylock. I am content. 

Portia, Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 390 

Shylock. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence ; 
1 am not well: send the deed after me, 
And 1 will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. * 

Gratiano. In christening shalt thou have two godfathers 
Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more, 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. [Exit Shylock. 

Duke. Sir, 1 entreat you home with me to dinner. 

Portia. I humbly do desire your grace of pardon : 
1 must away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet 1 presently set forth. 400 

Duke. I am sorry that your leisure serves you not. 
Antonio, gratify this gentleman, 
For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 

\E)teunt Duke and hij train. 
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Bajsanio. Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend 
Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 
Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 

Antonio. And stand indebted, over and above, 
In love and service to you evermore. 416 

Portia. He is well paid that is well satisfied; 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied 
And therein do account myself well paid i 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 
I pray you, know me when we meet again: 
I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 

Bojjanio. Dear sir, of force I must attempt you further; 
Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute. 
Not as a fee; grant me two things, I pray you, 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. ^ao 

Portia. You press me far, and therefore I will yield. 
[To Antonio] Give me your gloves, I'll wear them for your 

sake; 
[To Bajjanio] And, for your love, I'll take this ring from 

you: 
Do not draw back your hand; I'll take no more; 
And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bajjanio. This ring, good sir, alas, it is a trifle I 
1 will not shame myself to give you this. 

Portia. I will have nothing else but only this; 
And now methinks I have a mind to it. 

Basjanio. There's more depends on this than dn the 
value. 430 

The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation: 
Only f 01* this, I pray you, pardon me. 

Portia. I see, sir, you are liberal in offers i 
You taught me iirst to beg ; and now methinks • 
You teacii me how a beggar should be answer'd* 
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Bassamo. Good sir, this ring was given me by my wife ; 
And when she put it on, she made me vow 
That I should neither sell nor give nor lose it. 

Portia. That 'scuse serves many men to save their gifts. 
An if yoor wife be not a mad-woman, 441 

And know how well I have deserved the ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever, 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you! 

[Exeunt Portia and Nerhsa* 

Antonio. My Lord Bassanio, let him have th6 ring : 
Let hi^ deservings and my love withal 
Be valued 'gainst your wife's commandment. 

Bassanio. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him; 
Give him the ring, and bring him, if thou canst. 
Unto Antonio's house : away ! make haste. [Exit Gratiano. 
Come, you and I will thither presently; 451 

And in the morning early will we both 

Fly toward Belmont: come, Antonio. [Exeunt. 

• 

Scene IL The same. A street. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Portia. Inquire the Jew's house out, give him this deed 
And let him sign it: we'll away to-night 
And be a day before our husbands home : 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo^ 

Enter GRATIANO. 

Gratiano. Fair sir, you are well o'erta'en: 
My Lord Bassanio upon more advice 
Hith sent you here this ring, and doth entreat 
Your company at dinner. 

Portia. That cannot be: 

His ring I do accept most thankfully: 
And so, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 10 

I pray you, show my youtli old Shylock's house/ 

F 2 
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Gratiam. That will I do. 

Nerusa. Sir, I would speak witli yoii. 

[Aside to Portia] Til see if I can get my husband's ring, 
Which I did make him swear to keep for ever. 

Portia, [Aside to Nerissa] Thou may'st, I warrant. We 

shall have old swearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 
But we'll outface them, and outswear them too. 
[Aloud] Away! make haste; thou know'st where I will 

tarry. 

Nerissa, Come, good sir, will you shew me to this 
house? [Exeunt. 19 

ACT V. 

Scene I. Belmont. Avenue to Portia* s house. 

Enter LORENZO and JESSICA. 

Lor. The moon shines bright : in such ^ night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls 
And sigh'd his soul toward the Grecian tents. 
Where Gressid lay that night 

Jessica, In such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself 
And ran dismay'd away. 

Lorenzo. In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 10 

Upon the wild sea banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. * 

Jessica. In such a night 

Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old £son. 

Lorenzo. In such a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew 
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And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 

Jessica. In such a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well, 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith 
And ne'er a true one. 

Lorenzo, In such a night 20 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 

Jessica, I would out-night you, did no body come; 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

Enter Stephano. 

Lorenzo, Who comes so fast in silence of the night ? 

Stephano, A friend. 

Lorenzo* A friend! what friend? your name, I pray 
you, friend? 

Stephano, Stephano is my name; and I bring word 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont: she doth stray about 30 

By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lorenzo, Who comes with her? 

Stephano, None but a holy hermit and her maid. 
I pray you, is my master yet retum'd? 

Lorenzo, He is not, nor we have not heard from him. 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 
And ceremoniously let us prepare 
Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Launcelot, Sola, sola! wo ha, ho! sola, sola ! 

Lorenzo, Who calls? 40 

Launcelot, Sola! did you see Master Lorenzo? Master 
Lorenzo, sola, sola! 

Lorenzo, Leave hollaing, man: here. 
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Launeelot. Sola! where? where? 

Lorenzo, Here. 

Launeelot, Tell him there'? 9 post come from my master, 
with his horn full of good news: my master will be here 
ere morning. [Exit. 

Lor, Sweet soul, let's in, and ther^ expect their coniing. 
And yet no matter: why should we go in? 50 

My friend Stephano, signify, I pray you. 
Within the house, your mistress is at hand; 
And bring your music forth into the air. l^Exit Stephano. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold : 
There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st 60 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho! and wake Diana with a hymn: 

With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' car 

And draw her home with music. [Music, 

Jessica, I am never merry when I hear sweet music. 

Lorenzo. The reason is, your spirits are attentive: 70 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears. 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 
Their savage eyes turn' 4 to a modest gaze 
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By the sweet power of music : therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and floods; 80 

Since nought so stockish, hard and full of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his nature. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. Mark the music. 

Enter PORTiA and Nerissa. 

Portia, That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 90 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Ner, When the moon shone, we did not see the candle. 

Portia, So doth the greater glory dim the less; 
A substitute shines brightly as a king 
Until a king be by, and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music ! hark ! 

Nerisja, It Is your music, madam, of the house. 

Portia, Nothing is good, I see, without respect: 
Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 100 

Nerissa, Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

Portia, The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended, and I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren, 
liow many things by season seasoned are 
To their right praise and true perfection ! 
Peace, ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion 
And would not be awaked. [Music ceases, 

X'Orenzo, That is the voice, |io 

Or I am much deceived, of Portia, 
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Portia, He knows me as the blind man knows the cuckoo, 
By the bad voice. 

Lorenzo, Dear lady, welcome home. 

Portia, We have been praying for our husbands' healths, 
Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they retum'd? 

Lorenzo. Madam, they are not yet; 

But there is come a messenger before. 
To signify their coming. 

Portia, Go in, Nerissa; 

Give order to my servants that they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence; 120 

Nor you, Lorenzo; Jessica, nor you. [j4 tucket sounds, 

Lorenzo, Your husband is at hand; I hear his trumpet: 
We are no tell-tales, madam; fear you not. 

Portia, This night methinks is but the daylight sick; 
It looks a little paler: 'tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 

Enter Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiano, and their 

foUoewers, 

Bassanio, We should hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in absence of the sun. 

Portia, Let me give light, but let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy husband, 130 

And never be Bassanio so for me: 
But God sort all! You are welcome home, my lord. 

Bass, I thank you, madam. Give welcome to my friend. 
This is the man, this is Antonio, 
To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

Portia, You should in all sense be much bound to him, 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 

Antonio, No more than I am well acquitted of. 

Portia, Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 
It must appear in other ways than words, 140 

Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. 



1 
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Gratiano. [To Nerisja] By yonder moon I swear you do 
me wrong; 
In faith, I gave it to the judge's clerk: 
Would he were dead that had it, for my part, 
Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. 

Portia. A quarrel, ho, already! what's the matter? 

Gratiano. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me, whose posy was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, *Love me, and leave me not.' 150 

Nerusa, What talk you of the posy or the value ? 
You swore to me, when I did give it you, 
That you would wear it till your hour of death 
And that it should lie with you in your grave: 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You should have been respective and have kept it. 
Gave it a judge's clerk I ' no, God's my judge. 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face that had it. 

Gratiano. He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Nerusa. kf, if a woman live to be a man. 160 

Gratiano, Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy. 
No higher than thyself, the judge's clerk, 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee: 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 

Portia. You were to blame, I must be plain with you. 
To part so slightly with your wife's first gift^, 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger 
And so riveted with faith unto your flesh. 
I gave my love a ring and made him swear 170 

Never to part with it; and here he stands; 
I dare be sworn for him he would not leave it 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, GratianOj 
You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief: 
An 'twere to me, I should be mad at it 
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BoJjf [Aside] Why, I were best to cut my left hand i)ff 
And swear I lost the ring defending it. 

Gratiano, My Lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it and indeed i8q 

Deserved it too: and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took some pains in writing, he begg'd mine ; 
And neither man nor master would take aught 
But the two rings. 

Portia, What ring gave you, my lord? 

Not that, I hope, which you received of me. 

Bassanio, If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
I would deny it ; but you see my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it; it* is gone. 

Portia. Even so void is your false heart of truth. 
By heaven, I will never be your wife 190 

Until I see the ring. 

Nerissa, No, nor I yours 

Till I again see mine. 

Bassanio, Sweet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring 
And how unwillingly I left the ring. 
When nought would be accepted but the ring. 
You would abate the strength of your displeasure. 

Portia, If you had known the virtue of the ring. 
Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 20Q 

Or your own honour to contain the ring. 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
What man is there so much unreasonable. 
If you had pleased to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony? 
Nerissa teaches me what to believe: 
rU die for*t but some woman had the ring. 

Bassanio, No, by my honour, madani, by my soul, 
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No woman had it, but a civil doctor, <;xo 

Which did refuse three thousand ducats of me 

And begg'd the ring; the which I did deny him 

And suffered him to go displeased away; 

Even he that did uphold the very life 

Of my dear friend. What should I say, sweet lady ? 

I was enforced to send it after him; 

I was beset with shame and courtesy; 

My honour would not let ingratitude 

So much besmear it. Pardon me, good lady ; 

For, by these blessed candles of the night, 220 

Had you been there, I think you would have begg'd 

The ring of me to give the worthy doctor, 

Portia, Let not that doctor e'er come near my house; 
Since he hath got the jewel that I loved, 
And that which you did swear to keep for me, 
I will become as liberal as you; 
I'll not deny him any thing I have. 

Nertssa. Nor I his clerk; therefore be well advised 
How you do leave me to mine own protection. 

Gratiano, Well, do you so: let not me take him then; 
For if I do, I'll mar the young clerk's pen. 231 

Antonio. I am the unhappy subject of these quarrels. 

Portia, Sir, grieve not you; you are welcome notwith- 
standing. 

Bassanio, Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong; 
And, in the hearing of these many friends, 
I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes. 
Wherein I see myself — 

Portia. Mark you but that! 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himself; 
In each eye, one: swear by your double self, 
And there's an oath of credit. 

Bajianio. Nay, but hear me; 240 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear 
I never more will break an oath with the^. 
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Antonio. I once did lend my body for his wealth; 
Which, but for iiim that had your husband's ring, 
Had quite miscarried: I dare be bound again, 
My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly. 

Portia. Then you shall be his surety. Give him this 
And bid him keep it better than the other. .249 

Antonio. Here, Lord Bassanio; swear to keep this ring. 

Bassanio, By heaven, it is the same I gave the doctor! 

Portia. You are all amazed: 
Here is a letter : read it at your leisure ; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario: 
There you shall find that Portia was the doctor, 
Nerissa there her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witness I set forth as soon as you 
And even but now retum'd: I have not yet 
Enter'd my house. Antonio, you are welcome; 
And I have better news in store for you 260 

Than you expect: unseal this letter soon; 
There you shall find three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly: 
You shall not know by what strange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 

Antonio. I am dumb. 

Bassanio. Were you the doctor and I knew you not? 

Gratiano. Were you the clerk and yet I knew you not? 

Antonio. Sweet lady, you have given me life and living; 
For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road, 

Portia. How now, Lorenzo! 270 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for you. 

Nerissa. Ay, and PU give them him without a fee. 
There do I give to you and Jessica, 
From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift. 
After his death, of all he dies possess'd of. ' 
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Lorenzo, Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 

Portia. It is almost morning, 

And yet I am sure you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us go in ; 
And charge us there upon inter'gatories, 280 

And we will answer all things faithfully. 

Gratiano, Well, while I live I'll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Nerissa's ring. [Exeunt, 
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